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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


The  First  Edition  of  this  book  has  been  used  by  the  author 
for  the  last  four  years  as  a  text-book  in  large  classes  containing 
many  mature  students.  Such  errors  and  obscurities  as  have 
been  discovered  during  that  period  have  been  eliminated  in  this 
edition.  Additional  matter,  including  an  extension  of  the  treat- 
ment of  swing  bridges,  and  chapters  upon  the  Theorem  of  Least 
Work,  Earth  Pressure,  Masonry  Dams  and  Masonry  Arches  have 
been  inserted.  A  few  new  problems  for  solution  have  also  been 
added. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
assistance  and  suggestions  he  has  received  from  some  of  the  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Instructing  Staff 
at  Technology,  and  from  certain  graduate  students.  He  is  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  B.  Luther,  S.  B.,  Dipl.-Ing., 
instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
August  15, 1915. 

Charles  M.  Spofford. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  a  thorough  and 
logical  manner  the  fundamental  theories  upon  which  the  design 
of  engineering  structures  is  based  and  to  illustrate  their  applica- 
tion by  numerous  examples.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
treat  of  the  design  of  complete  structures,  but  the  desiga  of  the 
more  important  elements  of  which  all  structures  are  composed 
is  fully  considered. 

The  subject-matter  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  thft  treat- 
ment of  statically  determined  structures,  it  being  the  writer's 
purpose  to  deal  with  indetcmiinat«  cases  in  another  volume; 
the  commonly  used  approximate  methods  for  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  types  of  indeterminate  structures  are,  however,  included. 

While  the  theories  presented  are  for  the  greater  part  only 
such  as  have  been  in  common  use  for  many  years,  the  method 
of  treatment  frequently  differs  considerably  from  that  found  in 
other  books.  Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  early 
introduction  of  the  influence  line  and  to  its  use  in  deriving  and 
illustrating  analytical  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  chapter  upon 
deflections. 

The  author  wishes  particularly  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  Professor  George  F.  Swain  for  the  logical  and  inspiring 
instruction  received  from  him  as  a  student. 
July  18, 1011. 

Charles  M.  Spofford. 
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STRUCTURES 


CHAPTER  I 


OUTER  AND  INNER  FORCES 

1.  Definitions.  A  structure  as  defined  in  the  "  Century 
Dictionary  "  is,  "  a  production  or  piece  of  work  artificially  built 
up,  or  composed  of  parts  joined  together  in  some  definite  manner." 
As  used  in  this  book,  however,  its  meaning  will  be  restricted 
to  a  part  or  combination  of  parts  constructed  to  hold  in  equi- 
libnum  definite  forces,  with  special  reference  to  bridges  and 
buildings. 

Structures  may  be  either  statically  determined  or  statically 
undetermined.  Statically  determined  structures  are  those  in 
which  the  reactions  and  primary  stresses  can  be  computed  by 
statics.  Structures  for  which  these  functions  cannot  be  obtained 
by  statics  belong  to  the  second  class. 

A  bridge  is  a  structure  built  to  provide  transportation  across 
some  natiu-al  or  artificial  obstacle,  such  as  a  river,  ravine,  street 
or  railway.  The  term  includes  not  only  the  superstructure 
of  wood,  metal  or  masonry,  but  also  the  substructure  which 
may  consist  of  masonry  piers  and  abutments,  or  of  steel  towers. 
The  superstructure  may  consist  of  simple  beams  supported  at 
the  ends  directly  on  the  masonry,  or  in  case  of  long  spans  sup- 
ported on  cross  beams  which  are  themselves  supported  at  the 
ends  by  girders,  trusses  or  arches.^  In  the  latter  case  the  longi- 
tudinal beams  are  known  as  stringers  and  the  cross  beams  as 
floor  beams.    As  a  clear  conception  of  the  function  of  the  stringers 

*  For  a  clear  understanding  of  girders  and  trusses  see  Figs.  1  to  4  and  Arts. 
60  and  78. 
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and  door  beams  Is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  matter 

wliich  follows,  the  student  is  advised  to  study  carefully  Figa. 

1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  bridges  in  his  vicinity. 

Deck  bridges  are  those  in  which  the  floor  ia  at  the  top  of  the 


Fig.  1.— Framework  of  a  Through  Railroad  Triisa  Bridge. 
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61 DE  ELEVATION 

FtG.  2. — I-Beam  Bridge  for  Single  Track  Railroad. 
(A  Deck  Stnicttire.) 

main  superstructure,  as  in  the  simple  I-beam  bridge  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Such  bridges  if  of  considerable  width  require  the  use  of 
floor  beams  and  stringers,  which  may  often  be  omitted  for 
narrow  structures. 


Art.  1 


DEFINITIONS 


Half-through  bridges  are  those  having  the  greater  part  of 
the  superstructure  above  the  floor  level  but  with  insufficient 
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and  sopporting  end  of 
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Abotn|^>^    is  leplMed  b/ an  end  floor  beam 

LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 

Fig.  3.— Half-Through  Single  Track  Plate  Girder  Railroad  Bridge. 

Note. — Portion  of  bridse  between  floor  beams  measured  along  axis  of  bridge  is  called  a 
panel.    Stringers  are  considered  as  end-supported  beams  one  panel  in  length. 
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8IDI  ELEVATION  OF  END  OF  A  PIN  CONNECTED  TRO«S 

Fig.  4.— a  Single  Track  Through  Railroad  Bridge. 
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depth  to  permit  the  use  of  overhead  bracing.  Lateral  stability 
in  such  bridges  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  brackets  or  knee 
braces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Through  bridges  are  those  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
superstructure  is  above  the  floor  level  and  in  which  overhead 
lateral  bracing  may  be  used  between  the  trusses  to  obtain  lateral 
stability.     Such  a  bridge  is  shown  by  Fig,  4. 

Whether  a  deck  or  through  bridge  should  be  used  for  a  given 
location  depends  upon  the  external  conditions.  In  general, 
bridges  of  considerable  span  are  built  as  through  structures 
unless  the  approaches  on  either  side  are  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  obstacle  to  be  crossed.  Tlie  solution  of  this 
question  for  a  given  case  is  usually  obvious  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

2.  Live  and  Dead  Loads.  The  forces  to  be  considered  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  outer  and  inner.  The  outer  forces  consist 
of  the  applied  loads  and  the  resultant  reactions,  and  maybedivided 
into  two  distinct  types:  live  or  moving  loads  and  dead  or  quies- 
cent loads.  The  inner  forces  are  the  molecular  forces  which 
are  brought  into  action  by  the  outer  forces  and  hold  them  in 
equilibrium.  The  dead  load  includes  the  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture itself,  and  all  of  its  permanent  quiescent  load  such  as  the 
pavement  on  highway  bridges;  the  rails  and  other  track  appur- 
tenances on  railroad  bridges;  the  floors,  walls,  roofs  and  par- 
titions in  buildings.  The  live  load  consists  of  all  forces  which  are 
applied  intermittently.  For  bridges  these  may  be  locomotives  and 
cars,  vehicles,  pedestrians,  snow  and  wind ;  for  buildings  they  con- 
sist of  people,  snow,  wind,  office  furnishings  and  partitions;  for 
dams  and  retaining  walls  of  water  pressure  and  earth  pressure. 

3.  Outer  Forces.  The  determination  of  the  intensity,  dis- 
tribution, and  point  of  application  of  the  outer  forces  is  often 
difficult  and  requires  mature  judgment  based  upon  extensive 
experience.  For  structures  of  great  magnitude  the  question  is 
particularly  complicated  and  of  vital  importance;  the  design 
of  such  structures  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  thorough 
study  of  this  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  structure  in  question. 
In  the  following  articles  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
exact  solution  of  the  question  will  be  presented  and  data  given 
for  use  in  the  solution  of  the  more  common  cases. 

4.  Weight  of  Structure.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  the  weight  of  a  given  structure  before  the  completion 
of  the  design.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  design  the  structure 
with  precision  until  its  weight  is  known.     It  is  therefore  neoea- 
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sary  in  all  cases  to  make  use  of  approximate  methods  of  solu- 
tion, first  assuming  the  weight,  next  designing  with  the  assumed 
data,  then  computing  the  weight  and  revising  the  design  in  the 
light  of  the  new  information  thus  obtained.  For  the  more 
common  types  of  structure  data  accumulated  by  experience  may 
be  uaed  by  the  designer,  and  the  first  assumption  made  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  make  revLsion  unnecessary.  For  structures 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  particularly  those  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  structure  itself  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  load, 
several  revisions  are  sometimes  necessarj',  and  a  final  compu- 
tation of  the  weight  after  the  completion  of  the  detailed  draw- 
ings and  before  the  commencement  of  shop  work,  should  never 
be  omitted.  The  failure  to  do  this  for  the  huge  Quebec  bridge 
which  failed  during  erection  in  1907,  resulted  in  serious  errors 
in  the  stresses  for  which  the  structure  was  designed. 

In  all  cases  the  designer  should  first  design  completely  the 
minor  portions  of  the  structure  and  determine  their  weight 
carefully  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  uncertainty  as  possible. 
For  example,  in  the  design  of  a  railroad  bridge,  the  stringers 
should  first  be  figured  and  their  weight  carefully  determined, 
the  floor  beams  may  then  be  designed,  and  finally  the  lateral 
bracing,  thus  giving  considerable  information  as  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  bridge  and  throwing  the  uncertainty  into  the  main 
girders  or  trusses. 

6.  Weight  of  Railroad  Bridges.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
more  accurate  preliminary  estimate  of  the  weight  of  such  bridges 
than  can  be  done  for  other  types  of  important  structures,  since 
there  is  less  variation  in  loads  and  other  conditions.  Current 
practice  on  first  class  American  railroads  differs  but  Httlo,  and  it 
ia  believed  that  the  diagrams  given  in  Figs.  5  to  10  inclusive  give 
reasonable  values  for  the  total  weight  of  the  steel  in  such  stritc 
lures.  The  total  weight  of  the  bridge  includes  also  the  weight 
of  the  ties,  rails  and  other  accessories,  which  should  be  added 
to  the  values  given  in  the  diagrams.  For  the  ordinary  railroad 
bridge-fJoor  with  wooden  ties  this  weight  may  be  taken,  in  the 
lack  of  a  specific  design,  as  from  400  to  4.j0  lbs.  per  linear  foot. 
For  solid  ballasted  floors  this  weight  is  of  course  much  greater. 

These  diagrams  were  furnished  by  the  Heath  &  MiUigan 
Mfg.  Co.,  Paint  and  Color  Makers,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  U.  S.  A., 
for   whom    they   were   prepared  by   consulting   engineers   con- 
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Art.  S 


nected  with  one  of  the  large  railroad  ByBtema  of  the  country, 
and  are  for  carbon-steel  bridges  designed  for  the  typical  loco- 
motives shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  are  known  as  Cooper's  Eeo 
loading.     Where  other  loadings  are  to  be  used,  these  weighta 


Fio.  5. 


may  be  changed  approximately  in  the  ratio  of  the  locomotive 
weights. 

For  weighta  of  cantilever  spans  and  nickel  steel  bridges  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A,  L.  Waddeil  entitled 
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"  Nickel  Steel  for  Bridges "  published  in  the  TranBactiona  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXIII,  pages 
165  to  172.  For  bridges  designed  for  either  heavier  or  lighter 
loads  these  weights  may  be  altered  in  a  somewhat  less  propor^ 
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tion  than  the  live  loads  in  accordance  with  the  designer's  judg- 
ment. 

6.  Approximate  Truss  Weights.  Bridges  differmg  materially 
from  those  previously  considered  and  for  which  other  data  are 
not  available  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  rule  devised 
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by  Clarence  W.   Hudson,  Consultiag  Engineer,   45  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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Let  Z/^maximum  live  stress  in  bottom  chord. 
/  =  impact  in  member  in  which  L  occurs, 
D\  =  dead  stress  in  same  member  due  to  known  weight  of 

floor. 
i)3=dead  stress  in  same  member  due  to  weight  of  truss 

and  bracing  (guessed). 
/,  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  tension. 
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Let  Ai  =area  in  square  inches  of  member  in  which  L  occurs. 
A2='a.Te(i  in  square  inches  per  linear  unit  of  one  truss. 
TT— weight  per  linear  foot  of  one  truss  and  its  bracing. 


Then 
Ai 


A3=5Ai 


W^^Ai. 


(1) 


The  above  is  based  upon  an  allowance  of  1.25j1i  for  the 
upper  chord,  ].25.ili  for  the  web  members,  Ai  for  details,  and 
.5.4 1  for  bracing.    The  weight  of  ateel  is  used  in  round  figures 
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as  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  for  a  bar  one  yard  in 
_  length. 

This  method  is  said  to  give  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the  actual  weight. 
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W^TcnalwtlBhl  oronuBpanund  twolipnta. 
.ttiW-Wdglit  ufoneBptui. 
,:m  w  =  IVi'lKht  (if  two  benls. 


7.  Weight  of  Highway  Bridges.  The  weight  of  highway 
bridges  is  less  easily  determined  than  that  of  raSroad  bridges 
since  the  width,  span,  floor,  covering  and  character  of  loading 
are  subject  to  wide  variations.    Formulas  have  been  deduced 
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for  special  cases,  but  these  are  of  little  value  and  will  not  be  quoted. 
The  designer  should  proceed  step  by  step  as  previously  stated, 
and  if  experienced  should  obtain  good  results.    The  method  given 
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in  Art.  6  may  be  applied  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate 
truss  weight. 

The  following  figures  for  weights  of  the  steel  in  actual  bridges 
in  the  city  of  Boston  may  be  useful  in  making  estimates  for 
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city  bridges.  These  bridges  are  aU  modem  structures  designed 
for  heavy  etreet  car  tralEc.  The  floor  in  all  eases  consists  of 
yellow  pine  underplanking,  5  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  water- 
proofed on  top,  and  supporting  a  6-inch  stone-block  pavement  on 
a  sand  cushion. 

These  values  together  with  those  of  paving  materials  were 
furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  Frederic  H,  Fay,  formerly  Engineer  of 
Bridges  and  Ferries  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

WEIGHT  OF  STEEL  IN  TYPICAL  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Dridg.. 

T,p.. 

Spu,. 

Broadway 

Plate  girder 

Hn  trusees 

67  tt.  Si  ina. 

72rt.0iiu.toS5rt.0ins. 

82  ft,  11  ins. 

80  ft.  0  ins. 

146  ft.  9|  ins. 

CraigiB  (propoBEd) 

Nortbera  Avenue 

65.3    " 
67.0    " 

WEIGHT  OF  PAVING  M.ATERIAL 

NoTB.— B  U.-Dosnl  Mruun. 

Hard  (yellow)  pine,  4  lbs.  per  ft.  B.M.  (Where  protected  by 

.  w&terproofing  aD<t  always  dry.     Otherwise  use  4}  lbs.)  4: 

Creo-resinate  yellow  pine  paving  blocks 6 

Spruce  and  white  pine,  2i  lbs.  per  tt,  BM 3 

Bricks,  pressed  and  paving 15 

PortUuid  cement  concrete 16 

Tar  concrete  (base  for  asphalt  walks,  etc.) 12 

Silician  rock  (Simpson  Bros.) 14 

Trinidad  asphalt  (Barber  Aaplialt  Co,)  rcfioed 7 

Aalaid H 

Granolithic  or  artificial  stone 15 

Pavements  (exclusive  of  sand  cushion): 

6-inch  granite  block 80  Hm.  per  si|.ft. 

4-inch  brick 50  "        " 

4-inch  wood  block  (creo-resinate) 22  "         " 

Roadway  waterproofing: 

1]  ins.  thick  (felt,  roofing  pitch,  sand,  and  road   pitch).  12  lbs,  per  sq.ft. 

Buckle  plates 10  to  20  "  " 

8.  Weight  of  Hoof  Trusses.  The  weight  of  roof  tniBSca 
depends  upon  the  span,  distance  apart  of  trusses,  roof  covering 
and  roof  pitch.     The  conditions  are  somewhat  more  imiform 
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than  for  highway  bridges,  and  formulas  for  approximate  weights 
may  be  used  with  some  degree  of  success. 

The  formula^  which  follows  was  deduced  by  K.  Clifford 
Ricker  from  the  weight  of  50  roof  trusses  designed  for  spans 
from  20  to  200  ft.  in  length.  The  distance  apart  of  trusses  varied 
from  10  to  30  ft.  and  the  rise  from  75  to  ^  the  span.  The  roofs 
were  assumed  as  covered  with  J  ins.  wooden  sheathing  carrying 
painted  tin.  The  snow  load  v&s  taken  as  20  lbs.  per  horizontal 
square  foot  and  wind  as  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  vertical 
plane,  properly  reduced  to  allow  for  pitch  of  roof.  Trusses  of 
yellow  pine  with  steel  verticals,  of  white  pine  with  steel  ver- 
ticals, and  entirely  of  steel  were  included. 

Let  ll^=weight  of  truss  in  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  horizontal 
projection  of  roof. 
S=3pan  in  ft. 

"'^•S+rao <2) 

Steel  trusses  of  shorter  spans  than  100  ft.  probably  weigh 
somewhat  more  than  the  value  given  by  the  formija,  and  white 
pine  trusses  are  somewhat  lighter  than  those  of  yellow  pine. 

For  roof  trusses  under  other  conditions,  the  value  given 
by  the  formula  may  be  modified  or  the  designer  may  use  his 
judgment. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  weights  per  square 
foot  of  roof  surface  for  some  of  the  roof  coverings  in  common  use 
(see  also  latter  jwrtion  of  Art,  14) ; 

Lba,  pcriq.rt. 

Pine  shingles 2 

Corrugated  iron,  without  aheathiag 1  to    3.73 

Felt  and  asphalt,  without  sheathing 2 

Felt  and  gravel,  without  abeathing 5  to  10 

Slate,  iin.  ttiick 0 

Tin,  without  sheathing . . 0.75 

Skylight  glass,  A  t°  1  in.,  including  frames 4  to  10 

White  pine  sheathing,  }  in.  thick 2 

Yellow  pine  sheathing,  J  in.  thick 4 

Tiles,  flat 15  to  20 

Tilea,  corrugated . .  8  to  10 

Tiles,  on  concrete  slabs , 30  to  33 

Plastered  ceiling , 10  to  15 

'  See  "  Bulletin  No.  16  "  o(  the  University  of  Illinois,  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station,  entitled  "A  Study  ot  Roof  Trusses,"  by  N.  Clifford  Ricker, 
D.Aich.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 
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9.  Weight  of  Steel-frame  Buildings.  The  weight  of  such 
buildings  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  walls,  floors, 
partitions  and  fire-proofing  and  these  can  be  estimated  in 
detail  from  the  architect's  plans.  The  weight  of  the  steel  is, 
however,  so  variable  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  values 
for  it,  but  no  difficulty  need  arise  in  designing,  since  the  weight 
of  the  steel,  in  any  given  member  forms  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  load  which  it  has  to  carry. 

The  table  which  follows  may  be  used  in  determining  the 
weight  of  hollow  tile  floors  and  walls. 


WEIGHTS  OF  HOLLOW  TILE  FLOOR  ARCHES  AND  FIREPROOF 

MATERIALS 

Hollow  Brick  for  Flat  Arches,  Side  Constructign 


Width  of  Span  between  Beams. 


3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  0  inches. 


4 
4 
5 
6 
6 


1 1 
It 

t€ 

tt 


0 
6 
6 
0 
6 


4  *'  6 

5  "  0 

6  *'  0 

6  "  6 

7  '*  0 


Depth  of  Arch. 


6  inches 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 


Weight  per 
Square  Foot. 


27  pounds 

29  " 
32      " 

30  *' 
39  " 
44       " 


Partitions 


tt 
tt 
tt 

1 1 
tt 


tt 
tt 
1 1 
tt 
it 


Porous  terra-cotta  partitions. 


tt 
tt 
1 1 

1 1 


tt 
tt 
tt 
1 1 


Hollow  brick  (clay)  partitions. 


Thickneas. 


2  inches 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 


It 
tt 
tt 
1 1 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Weight  per 
Square  Foot. 


11  pounds 

14 

15 

19 

20 

27 

16 

19 

22 

23 

33 


tt 
1 1 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Reproduced  from  "  Cambria  Steel "  by  permission  or  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
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End  Construction,  Flat  Arch 


Width  of  Span  between  Beams. 


5  feet  to  6  feet 

6  "       7   '*   

7  "      8   "   

8  "       9    "   


Depth  of  Arch. 


8  inches 

9  " 
10 
12 


1 1 


Weirfit  per 
Square  Foot. 


27  pounds 
29      " 
33      " 
38      " 


Furring,  Roofing,  and  Ceiling 


Porous  terra-cotta  furring. 

roofing 


II 


tt 


ceiling 


1 1 


tt 


Thickness. 

Wei^tper 
Square  Foot. 

2  inches 

8  pounds 

2      *' 

12 

3      " 

14 

4      " 

18 

2      " 

11 

3      " 

14 

4      " 

18 

6-inch  segmental  arches,  26)  pounds  per  8(]uarc  foot. 

8-inch  segmental  arches,  32  pounds  per  square  foot. 

2-inch  porous  terra-cotta  partitions,  8  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Reproduced  from  '*  Cambria  Steel "  by  permission  of  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Concrete  for  building  work  may  be  made  with  cinders,  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  and  its  weight  may  be  taken  as  follows: 

Cinder  concrete,  112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Trap  rock  or  gravel 
concrete,  150  to  155  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

For  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  add  4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
to  above  weights. 

In  practice  the  minimum  weight  of  a  fireproof  floor  may  be 
taken  as  75  lbs.  per  square  foot  except  for  office  buildings  where 
10  lbs.  should  be  added  to  provide  for  movable  partitions. 

Fireproofing  for  columns  or  beams  may  be  either  of  terra- 
cotta or  concrete.  The  thickness  should  be  not  less  than  two 
inches.  The  weight  per  foot  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  member 
to  be  protected. 

10.  Live  Loads  for  Railroad  Bridges.  It  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  weights  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  used 
upon  a  given  railroad.  In  consequence  the  actual  live  loads 
crossing  a  given  bridge  can  be  ascertained  with  considerable 
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exactness,  though  it  is  necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  high  speed,  irregularities  in  track,  and  other  dynamic 
effects  which  do  not  occur  when  the  loads  are  at  rest.  These 
dynamic  forces  are  considered  in  Arts.  16  and  17  and  will  be 
neglected  for  the  present. 

In  the  design  for  a  new  bridge  it  is  also  desirable  to  make 
due  allowance  for  possible  increase  in  weight  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  hence  the  loads  for  which  bridges  are  designed  may  be 
somewhat  heavier  than  those  which  are  in  actual  use  at  the  time 
of  construction,  though  the  factor  of  safety  {see  Art.  19)  provides 
to  some  extent  for  such  increase. 

As  to  the  type  and  number  of  locomotives  and  character  of 
train  loading,  American  practice  is  fairly  uniform. 

Two  combinations  are  usually  considered : 

(a)  Two  consolidation  locomotives  followed  by  a  uniform 
load  per  foot. 

(6)  A  pair  of  axles  with  loads  somewhat  heavier  than  those 
of  the  consolidation  engine  and  no  uniform  load. 

The  former  loading  gives  the  maximum  st  resses  for  most  cases, 
but  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  controlling  factor  for  stringers, 
short  beam  spans,  and  minor  truss  members. 

In  designing,  the  effect  of  rails  and  ties  in  distributing  the 
loccrmotive  load  is  usually  neglected,  the  wheel  loads  being  con- 
sidered as  applied  at  points. 

As  the  actual  variation  in  wheel  spacing  and  loads  for  loco- 
motives of  different  makes  is  often  slight,  it  has  become  in  recent 
years  the  custom  of  many  railroads  to  specify  the  typical 
locomotives,  first  proposed  by  Theodore  Cooper,  Consulting 
Engineer,  of  45  Broadway,  New  York,  In  these  locomotives 
the  distance  between  axles  are  in  even  feet  and  the  wheel  loads 
in  even  thousands  of  pounds,  ^liile  these  loads  and  spaces 
may  not  represent  actual  cases  they  agree  closely  with  average 
locomotives,  and  are  much  simpler  to  deal  with  than  loadings 
in  odd  hundreds  of  pounds  and  axle  spacings  in  feet  and  inches. 
Moreover,  the  uncertain  developments  of  the  future  and  the 
unknown  effect  of  impact  make  the  use  of  such  typical  loads 
but  little  less  accurate  than  the  use  of  actual  wheel  loads. 

Fig.  11  shows  Cooper's  Em  locomotive,  which  is  suitable 
for  loads  carrying  heavy  traffic.  For  other  conditions  types 
known    as    Eso,    ^to,    ^ao,   etc.,  are  used,  these  differing  from 
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the  ^60  type  in  weight  only;  for  example,  in  the  £«  tjTW 
the  driving-wheel  axle  loads  are  40,000  lbs.  instead  of  60,000 
lbs,,  while  the  other  loads  are  proportionate.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  tables  of  moments  and  ahears  made 
for  one  tj-pe  to  be  readily  used  for  another  type  by  multiplying 
by  a  simple  ratio.  Suth  tables  are  now  incorporated  in  numer- 
ous handbooks  and  specifications. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  a  few  words  as  to  other  methods 
of  loading  are  desirable.  Some  yeara  ago  there  was  consider- 
able agitation  in  favor  of  adopting  a  uniform  load,  in  order  to 
simplify  computation.  The  advantage  is  obvious  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  audi  work,  but  the  disadvantage  is  that  in 
order  to  obtain  properly  proportioned  trusses  this  load  must 
necessarily  varj'  for  different  spans  and  for  different    members 


§      fill       llll      g      till      fill    ,«,,,   „  p  , 
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Fio.  11. — Diagram  o(  Cooper's  E^o  Stanilard  Loatting. 

in  the  same  span.  This  offsets  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
advantage  gained.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  the  above  stand- 
ard loadings  has  further  simplified  the  labor  of  computation  for 
actual  wheel  loads,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  believed  that 
for  ordinary  structures  the  advantage  in  using  a  uniform  load 
is  too  small  to  consider.  For  complicated  trusses  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods  ia  perhaps  best;  viz.,  the  use  of  wheel  con- 
centrations for  web  members  and  of  a  uniform  load  for  the 
chords,  since  the  approximation  for  the  chords  by  using  a  uniform 
load  is  less  than  for  the  web  members. 

11.  Live  Loads  for  Highway  Bridges,  The  magnitude  and 
character  of  sucli  loads  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  location 
of  the  bridge.  If  it  be  a  large  city  or  in  a  district  where  heavy 
manufactured  articles  or  quarried  atones  of  great  weight  are  to 
be  transported  it  is  quite  probable  that  wagon  loads  from  20  to 
30  tons  may  at  times  pass  over  the  bridge.  Electric-car  loads 
of  from  40  to  60  tons  should  also  be  assumed,  as  such  cars  are 
already  in  use  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
construction  of  intenirban  electric  lines  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  indicates  a  future  widespread  extension    of   heavy 
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street  car  trailic.  The  amount  of  foot  travel  and  ordinary 
vehicular  traffic  on  highway  bridges  also  requires  careful  study. 
The  weight  per  square  foot  from  a  crowd  of  people  may  reach  the 
high  figure  of  150  lbs.,  which  is  probably  heavier  than  the  weight 
per  foot  from  horsea  and  wagons  on  the  roadway.  To  assume, 
however,  that  such  a  load  is  likely  to  occur  over  the  entire  surface 
of  an  ordinary  bridge  is  absurd,  and  the  longer  and  wider  the 
bridge  the  leas  the  load  that  should  be  taken.  In  fact,  every 
considerable  highway  bridge  is  in  itself  a  problem  in  loading  and 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  following  clause  from  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission's  "Specifications  for 
Bridges  Carrying  Electric  Railways,"  prepared  in  191.5  by  Lewis 
E.  Moore,  Bridge  and  Signal  Engineer  of  the  commission,  may, 
however,  be  used  as  a  broad  genera!  guide  for  the  determination 
of  loads  for  ordinary  highway  bridges: 

"  (a)  For  city  bridges,  subject  to  heavy  loads: 

"For  the  floor  and  its  supports,  a  uniform  load  of  100  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  surface  of  the  roadway  and  sidewalks,  or  the  auto- 
truck described  under  (d).  In  computing  the  floor  beams  and 
supports,  the  railway  load  shall  be  assumed,  together  with  either 
(1}  this  uniform  load  extending  up  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  rails,  or 
(2)  the  auto-truck  described  under  (d). 

"For  the  trusses  or  girders,  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  100  ft.  or  less,  80  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or  over, 
and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans.  Thb  uniform  load  is 
to  be  taken  as  covering  the  floor  up  to  within  two  feet  of  the  rails. 

"  (b)  For  suburban  or  town  bridges,  or  heavy  country  highway 
bridges : 

"For  the  floor  and  its  supports,  a  uniform  load  of  100  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  or  the  auto-truck  described  under  (rf) ;  these  loads  to 
be  used  as  described  under  (a). 

"For  the  trusses  or  girders,  80  Iba.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  100  ft.  or  less,  and  tiO  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or 
more,  and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans;  to  be  used  as 
described  under  (a).     (See  d). 

"  ((■)  For  light  country  highway  bridges: 

"For  the  floor  and  its  supports,  a  uniform  load  of  80  lbs.  per 
square  foot  or  the  auto-truck  described  under  (d) ;  this  load  to  be 
used  aa  described  under  (a).     {See  d.) 
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"  For  the  trusses  or  girders,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  75  ft.  or  less,  and  50  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or 
more,  and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans;  to  be  used  as 
described  under  (a). 

"  (d)  All  parts  of  the  floor  of  a  highway  bridge  shall  be  pro- 
portioned to  carry  a  20-ton  auto-truck  having  6  tons  on  one  axle 
and  14  tons  on  the  other  axle,  the  axles  being  12  feet  apart  and  the 
distance  between  wheels  6  feet.  This  truck  is  assumed  to  occupy 
a  floor  space  32  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  breadth,  overhanging 
all  wheels  an  equal  amount. 

Snow  and  ice  load  must  also  be  considered  in  computing 
the  stresses  in  draw  spans  when  open  since  such  stresses  may 
attain  considerable  importance.  The  magnitude  of  these  loads 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  will  probably  not  exceed  10  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  For  flxed  span  bridges  snow  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  since  the  maximum  wagon  and  other  loads  will  not 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  snow  load. 

12.  Live  Loads  for  Buildings.  The  proper  loads  for  buildings 
depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is  to  be  used, 
and  in  the  larger  cities  is  generally  prescribed  by  law. 

The  live  loads  which  follow  are  the  minimum  live  loads 

prescribed    by  the  present  New  York  city  building  laws  and 

represent  good  practice: 

FLOORS 

Dwelling-house,  apartment  house,  or  hotel 60  lbs.  per  sq-ft. 

Office  building,  first  floor 150 

Office  building,  other  floors 75 

School  house 75 

Stable  or  carriage  house 75 

Place  of  public  assembly 90 

Ordinary  stores,  light  manufacturing,  or  light  storage  120 
Stores  where  heavy  materials  are  kept,  warehouses, 

and  factories 150  ** 

ROOFS 

All  roofs  with  pitch  less  than  20°,  50  lbs.  per  sq.ft.  of  surface. 
All  roofs  with  pitch  more  than  20°,  30  lbs.  per  sq.ft.  of  horizontal  pro* 
jcction  of  surface. 

"  For  columns  of  dwellings,  office  buildings,  stores,  stables, 
and  public  buildings  when  over  five  stories  in  height  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  live  loads  may  be  made  as  follows: 

"  For  roof  and  top  floor  use  full  live  load;  for  each  succeeding 
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lower  floor  reduce  live  load  by  5  per  cent,  until  50  per  cent  of 
the  live  loads  fixed  by  this  section  is  reached,  when  such  rediic- 
tion  or  auch  reduced  loads  shall  be  used  for  all  remaining  floors." 

For  further  information  upon  live  loads  for  buildings  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  article  by  C.  C,  Schneider  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIV, 
page  371  et  seq.,  with  the  ensuing  discussion, 

X3.  Wind  Pressure.  Wind  pressure  Is  a  subject  upon  which 
little  exact  information  exists,  although  many  experiments  have 
been  made  and  much  study  given  to  the  subject  by  engineers 
and  scientists.     Among  the  unsettled  questions  are: 

a.  The  relation  between  pressure  and  velocity. 

b.  The  variation  of  pressure  with  size  and  shape  of  exposed 
plane  sui'faces. 

c.  The  direction  and  intensity  of  pressure  upon  non-vertical 
surfaces. 

d.  The  intensity  of  pressure  upon  non-planar  surfaces. 

c.  The  total  pressure  upon  a  number  of  parallel  bars  or  other 
members  placed  side  by  side. 

/.  The  decrease  of  pressure  upon  leeward  surfaces. 

g.  Tlie  lifting  powers  of  the  wind. 

a.  In  comment  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pressure  varies  about  as  tiie  square  of  the  velocity  and  that  the 
results  given  by  different  experimenters  vary  from 


/>  =  .005^3 


to 


P=.0032y2, 


of  which  the  latter  value  represents  the  result  of  unusually  care- 
ful experiments  by  Stanton  ^  upon  the  intensity  of  pressure  on 
plates  varying  in  size  from  25  to  100  sq.ft.  and  is  probably  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  higher  value. In  these  formulas 

'P=pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
'V=velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 

'  See  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vols. 
CLVT  and  CLXXI. 

"Pressure  spopified  for  bridge  in  Philippines  recently  was  as  high  as  160 
lbs.  per  Bi].ft.,  according  l.o  Howard  C.  Baird,  of  Roller,  FIo<lgc  &  Baini. 
Consulting  Engintntrs,  New  York  C^ty. 

.„..    V      .     ..      „j,-p„  York  City  on  Feb.  22,   1912,  reported  as  120 
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In  the  Stanton  formula  the  values  are  reduced  to  correspond 
to  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

6.  The  variation  of  pressure  with  size  and  shape  of  exposed 
surface  is  important  and  is  not  well  understood,  although  it  is 
sure  that  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  large  surface  may  be  taken 
as  less  per  square  foot  than  that  on  a  small  surface,  since  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  wind  is  due  to  gusts  of  comparatively 
small  cross-section. 

c.  The  pressure  upon  vertical  plane  surfaces  may  be  taken  as 
normal  to  the  surface  and  equal  in  intensity  to  the  assumed 
wind  pressure.  Upon  surfaces  which  are  not  vertical,  the  pres- 
sure is  usually  considered  to  be  normal  to  the  surface  but  lower 
in  intensity  than  upon  vertical  surfaces.  The  variation  in  pres- 
sure with  respect  to  the  slope  is  not  well  understood  and  a 
number  of  empirical  formulas  are  in  use,  among  which  may  be 
noted  the  much  used  Duchemin  formula 

•-'-•'^i (') 

and  the  Button  formula 

Pn  =  P(sIni)C^wco.»-n (4) 

in  which  Pn=  intensity  of  normal  pressure  upon  the  given  surface, 
P= intensity  of  normal  pressure  upon  the  vertical  sur- 
face. 
I  =  angle  made  by  surface  with  the  horizontal. 

A  formula  may  be  deduced  on  the  assumption  that  the  wind 
always  blows  in  horizontal  Unes,  and  that  if  the  pressure  be 
resolved  into  normal  and  tangential  components,  the  tangential 
component  may  be  neglected. 

The  demonstration  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  wind  be  assumed  as  blowing  horizontally  against  the 
surface  ab  of  height  be  and  making  an  angle  i  with  the  horizontal. 
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Let  the  length  of  the  surface  be  one  foot,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.       (See  Fig.  12.) 

Let  P=intenaity  per  square  foot  of  the  horizontal  wind  force 
on  a  vertical  surface. 
/'„=intensity  per  square  foot  of  the  normal  force  acting 

on  surface  ab. 
P(=inten8ity  per  square  foot  of  the  tangential  force  acting 
on  surface  ab. 

The  total  horizontal  pressure  on  surface  ab  then  equals  PA. 
The  normal  component  of  this  pressure  =  PA  sin  i. 

The  intensity  of  the  normal  component  = -. — , 

Buta6  =  -=^^,     .-.  P„=Psin2i.  (H) 

This  formula  gives  lower  values  than  the  empirical  formulas 
(3)  and  (4)  and  probably  gives  too  low  results  since  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  reduction  in  pres- 
sure on  the  leeward  side  which  is 
known  to  exist,  and  which  may  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  tangential  component.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  wind  docs  not  blow 
F:o.  12.  uniformly  in   horizontal  lines  but  may 

deviate  considerably  from  this  direction. 
The  values  given  by  these  three  formulas  are  tabulated  for 
comparison  on  page  23,  using  an  assumed  value  of  30  Ibe.  per 
square  foot  for  P. 

In  the  absence  of  further  experience  upon  this  phase  of  wind 
pressure  it  would  seem  wise  to  use  one  of  the  empirical  formulas 
instead  of  the  theoretical  one,  and  the  Hutton  formula  (4)  is 
frequently  used  by  structural  engineers  in  England  and  the 
United  States, 

The  following  theorem  relating  to  the  wind  pressure  upon 
plane  surfaces  is  particularly  useful  in  determining  i-eactions  upon 
roof  trusses: 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  total  normal  pressure  upon 
a  plane  eurfaee  equals  the  intensity  of  the  normal  pressure  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  vertical  projection  of  the  surface,  and 
the  vertical  component  of  the  total  normal  pressure  equals  that 
intensity  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  surface. 
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This  theorem  applies  to  any  surface  subjected  to  a  uniformly 
distributed  normal  pressure  and  may  be  proven  as  follows: 
Let  Pn  =  intensity  of  the  normal  force 
acting  upon  surface  ab, 
Pjk=  horizontal     component     of 
total  normal  force  upon  ab. 
P„=  vertical  component  of  total 

normal  force  upon  ab. 
6c  =  vertical  projection  of  ab. 
ac=  horizontal  projection  of  ab. 
0  =  angle  between  ab  and  horizontal. 


Fig.  13. 


Assume  surface  ab  to  be  of  length  unity  perpendicular  to 
paper. 

Then  total  normal  pressure  on  ab==PnXab. 


hence 


be 
Ph=PnXabXsm0=PnXabX—^^P„Xbc 


and 


dc 


Pv^PnXabXcos  O^PnXabX^^PnXac. 


Since  be  and  ae  are  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projections 
of  ab,  the  theorem  is  proven. 

TABLE  FOR  WIND  PRESSURE.  P=30  LBS.  PER  SQ.FT. 


• 

% 

P  8in«  % 

p  2  sin  % 

1+ ain't 

P(BinO(l-^  oo«t-i) 

Duchemin  Formula. 

Hutton.Formula. 

5° 

0.0 

5.2 

3.9 

10° 

0.9 

10.1 

7.3 

15° 

2.0 

14.6 

10.5 

20° 

3.5 

18.4 

13.7 

25° 

5.3 

21.5 

16.9 

30° 

7.5 

24.0 

19.9 

35° 

9.9 

25.8 

22.6 

40° 

12.4 

27.3 

25.1 

45° 

15.0 

28.3 

27.0 

50° 

17.6 

29.0 

28.6 

55° 

20.1 

29.4 

29.7 

60° 

22.5 

■   •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

65° 

24.6 

Above  60° 

Alx)ve  60° 

70° 

26.4 

use  30  lbs. 

use  30  lbs. 

75° 

28.0 

80° 

29.1 

85° 

29.7 

90° 

30.0 

24 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  tf  is  greater  than  45°,  P*  will  be 
larger  than  P„;  if  lesa  P,  A;riil  be  the  larger.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  correct  since  the  steeper  the  roof  the  greater  the 
horizontal  component.     When  5=90°,   P„=Q  and  when(?=0, 

The  application  of  this  method  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
is  given  in  Art.  25. 

d.  The  pressure  upon  non-planar  surfaces  is  important  in  the 
case  of  chimneys,  stand-pipes,  and  other  similar  objects. 

If  the  assumptions  previously  made  in  the  deduction  of  for- 
mula (5)  be  also  made  for  curved  surfaces  the  total  pressure  upon 
such  surfaces  can  be  easily  figured.  The  following  demonstra- 
tion shows  the  solution  for  the. case  of  a  vertical  cylinder. 

Let  P=  intensity  of  pressure  on  a 

« d tJ  vertical  plane. 

P,  =  intensity  of  pressure  on  a 
plane  making  an  angle 
of  90°— 8  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  =  P  sin^ 

P,  =  tangential    component    of 
pressure  on  same  plane. 
The  normal  pressure  on  the    dif- 
ferential  area   ab   subtended  by  the 

angl  edd^P  sin^  (90°  -  0)  ^-^dd. 

As  the  tangential  component  Pj 
is  neglected  by  hypothesis  and  the  component  of  P„  acting  upon 
surface  ab  in  a  direction  parallel  to  e/is  balanced  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  component  upon  cd,  the  force  tending  to  overturn  the 
cylinder  is  the  siunmation  of  the  components  of  Pn  parallel  to  grm. 
and  is  given  by   the  following  expression: 


FiQ.  14. 


/? 


|2(9O°-i?)A7id0co8fl. 


PM  fs 


phd  ri     . ,,    . 

=  —^  I      cos  p  (1  —SI 

=  two-thirds  of  the  total  pressure  on  a  plane  diametrical  section. 
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In  a  similar  maimer  the  pressure  on  a  sphcri 
surface  may  be  computed. 

The  pressures  obtained  by  this  method  lack  experimental 
proof  but  are  probably  more  nearly  correct  than  the  presHure 
obtained  by  the  same  method  upon  plane  surfaces.  The  value 
given  for  the  cylinder  is  quite  generally  used. 

e.  With  respect  to  the  total  pressure  upon  a  number  of  paral- 
lel bars  placed  side  by  aide  it  may  be  stated  that  experiments 
previously  referred  to  indicate  that  the  total  pressure  on  a  pair 
of  circular  plates  placed  IJ  diameters  apart  is  less  than  that  on 
one  plat-e  from  which  tlie  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  pressure 
on  the  leeward  plate  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  current.  When 
plates  were  placed  2.15  diameters  apart  the  resultant  pressure 
on  the  two  plates  was  found  to  equal  that  on  a  single  plate  and 
the  shielding  effect  was  found  to  be  well  maintained  with  wider 
spacing,  since  at  a  distance  of  five  diameters  the  total  pressure 
was  only  1.7S  that  on  a  single  plate. 

/.  The  pressure  upon  the  windward  side  of  an  exposed  surface 
is  a  function  of  the  density  and  velocity  of  the  air  currents. 
The  pressm-e  on  the  leeward  side  ia  also  a  function  of  the  shape 
of  the  surface,  and  has  lieen  shown  by  numerous  experiments 
to  be  less  than  the  static  pressure  of  the  air  current.  The  resultant 
total  pressure  iipon  a  surface  is  in  consequence  not  only  a  function 
of  the  direct  pressure  on  the  windward  side  but  also  of  the  pressure 
on  the  leeward  side,  whicli  in  turn  is  a  function  of  the  form  of 
the  surface.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  an  algebraical  formula 
can  be  deduced  which  will  give  the  pi-essure  on  surfaces  of  vary- 
ing shape  with  any  considerable  degree  of  precision. 

(j.  In  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  reduction  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  a  tornado,  it  is  often  observed  that  building  roofs  are 
lifted  and  walls  blown  outward.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  air  in  the  building,  which  is  under  more  or  less  restraint, 
changing  pressure  less  rapidly  than  the  outside  air  and  thereby 
producing  a  difference  in  pressure.  This  lifting  action  doubtless 
occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  whenever  the  externa!  pressure 
is  reduced,  and  should  be  guarded  against  by  anchoring  roofs 
securely  to  the  walls. 

The  many  uncertainties  connected  with  wind  pressure  make 
worthless  the  attempts  to  specify  with  precision  its  magnitude 
and  direction.     In  the  lack  of  additional  information  and  fur- 
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ther  theoretical  Btudies  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  devia- 
ting from  the  common  rules  which  have  been  used  in  bridge 
design  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  with  satisfactory 
resuH.H.     Thewe  rules  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  portal,  vertical  and  horizontal  bracing  shall  be  pro- 
portioned for  a  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the 
surface  of  the  ajiplied  load,  and  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
floor  system  and  both  trusses.  The  pressure  on  the  applied 
load  shall  be  considered  as  a  moving  live  load,  and  the  other 
pressure  aa  a  dead  load.  For  structures  of  ordinary  spans  the 
wind  stresses  shall  also  be  computed  upon  the  unloaded  structure 
for  a  pressure  of  50  llis.  per  square  foot.  In  the  design  the  max- 
imum stress  computed  by  either  of  the  above  methods  shall  be 
used. 

The  wind  stresses  in  main  truss  members  shall  also  be  com- 
puted, but  if  the  combined  stress  in  any  members  due  to  dead 
load,  vertical  live  load  and  wind  load  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  the  allowable  unit  stress  no  allowance  in  the 
main  members  need  be  made  for  the  wind. 

In  computing  the  area  of  exposed  surface  take  twice  the 
front  surface  of  members  composed  of  many  bars,  and  1.5  that 
of  bars  in  pairs.  The  pressure  upon  the  ends  of  ties,  and  upon 
the  guard  timbers  should  not  be  neglected  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  sijuare  foot  [ler  linear  foot  of  bridge. 

For  wind  pressure  on  roofs  and  buildings  it  is  common  prac- 
tice to  allow  30  lbs,  per  square  foot  acting  horizontally  upon 
the  sides  and  ends  of  buildings,  or  on  the  vertical  projection  of 
roofs.  It  is  also  very  important  to  figure  the  wind  stresses  on 
the  steel  frame  considering  it  as  an  independent  structure 
without  walls,  floors  or  partitions,  since  failures  often  occur  in 
erection. 

For  lateral  pressure  on  steam  railroad  bridges  and  trestles, 
due  account  should  be  taken  of  the  sidewise  vibration  of  the  train 
in  addition  to  the  wind  force.  The  following  paragraphs  from 
the  general  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Alaintenance  of  Way  Association  for  steel  raQroad  bridges 
may  be  used  as  a  guide. 

All  spans  shall  be  designed  for  a  lateral  force  on  the  loaded 
chord  of  200  lbs.  per  linear  foot  plus  10  per  cent  of  the 
specified  train  load   on  one   track,  and  200  lbs.  per  linear  foot 
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OD    the    unloaded    chord;     these    forces    being    considered    as 
moving. 

Viaduct  towers  shall  be  designed  for  a  force  of  50  lbs,  per 
square  foot  on  one  and  one-half  times  the  vertical  projection  of 
the  structure  unloaded;  or  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  same 
surface  plus  400  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  structure  applied  7  ft. 
above  the  rail  for  assumed  wind  force  on  train  when  the  structure 
is  either  fully  loaded  or  loaded  on  either  track  with  empty  cars 
assumed  to  weigh  1200  lbs,  per  linear  foot,  whichever  gives  the 
larger  strain. 

14.  Snow  Load.  The  weight  per  foot  of  snow  and  ice  varies 
greatly  with  climatic  conditions,  The  following  rule  suggested 
by  C,  C.  Schneider  in  the  paper  recently  referred  to  gives  reason- 
able results  for  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in  Boston  and 
New  York: 

"  Use  for  all  slopes  up  to  20°  with  the  horizontal  25  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  horizontal  projection  of  roof.  Reduce  this  value 
by  one  pound  for  each  additional  degree  of  slope  up  to  45°,  above 
which  uo  anow  need  be  considered. " 

To  determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  a  truss  member,  wind 
and  snow  must  be  properly  combined.     The  following  combina- 
tions may  exist  and  shoulil  be  considered: 
Dead  load  with  snow  on  both  sides. 
Dead  load  with  snow  on  one  side  and  wind  on  the  other. 
Dead  load  with  ice  at  10  lbs.  per  square  foot,  properly  reduced 
according  to  slope,  on  both  sides,  and  wind  on  one  side. 

The  maximum  stress  aa  determined  by  either  of  these  com- 
binations should  be  used. 

For  roof  trusses  of  short  span  it  la  becoming  the  custom  to 
combine  the  snow,  wind,  and  dead  load  by  using  a  value  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them  all.  The  following  are  suggested  by  Schneider 
as  minimum  loads  per  square  foot  of  exposed  surface  to  provide 
for  combined  dead,  wind  and  snow  loads  on  spans  less  than  80 
ft.     These  loads  are  to  be  taken  as  acting  vertically. 

Lbs. 

Gravel  or  compoeition.  on  lioarUs,  flat  slopes,  I  to  6  or  has 50 

Gravel  or  composition,  on  boards,  steep  nlopea,  more  than  1  to  6  .  .  45 

Gravel  or  composition,  on  3-incb  flat  tile  or  cinder  concrete 60 

Corrugated  sheeting  on  boarda  and  purlins 40 

Slate  on  boftnlH  anti  purlins 50 

State  on  3-inch  flat  tile  or  cinder  concrete 65 

Tile  on  Bteel  purlins 55 
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Where  no  snow  is  likely  to  occur  these  values  are  to  be  reduced 
by  10  lbs.,  but  no  roof  is  to  be  designed  for  less  than  40  Iba. 

For  roofs  with  other  coverings  than  those  above  use  30  lbs. 
per  square  foot  of  horiiiontal  projection  for  combined  effect  of 
snow  and  wind  on  all  slopes. 

16.  Centrifugal  Force  and  Friction.  For  railroad  bridges  on 
curves  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  must  be  considered.  This 
may  be  computed  by  the  fallowing  formula: 

C-0.03H"Z)  for  a  curvature  up  to  6°,     .     .     .     (6) 

where  C=centTdfugaI  force  in  pounds; 
T('  =  weight  of  train  in  pounds; 
D  =  def;ree  of  curvature. 

The  coefficient  for  centrifugal  force  (0.03)  to  be  reduced 
0.001  for  every  degree  of  curvature  above  5°. 

On  trestle  towers  and  similar  structui-es  the  longitudinal 
thrust  of  the  train  must  lie  considered.  This  may  be  taken  as 
having  its  maximum  value  when  the  brakes  are  set  and  the 
wheels  sliding,  and  may  be  computed  a.ssuraing  a  value  of  0.2 
for  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction. 

16.  Impact  on  Railroad  Bridges.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the 
weight  per  wheel  applied  to  a  railroad  bridge  by  the  locomotive 
or  cars  of  a  given  train  when  at  rest,  but  when  in  motion  the 
effect  of  unbalanced  locomotive  drivers,  roughness  of  track,  flat, 
irregular  or  eccentric  wheels,  rapidity  of  application,  and  cen- 
trifugal force  induced  by  deflection  of  structure,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined theoretically  and  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined 
by  experiment.  Neither  is  the  distribution  of  these  loads  by 
rails  and  ties  a  matter  which  can  be  easily  ascertained.  In 
consequence  the  engineer  is  compelled  either  to  use  a  low  unit 
stress  or  to  increase  the  live  stresses  by  an  allowance  for  "  impact" 
sufficient  to  cover  these  uncertainties.  The  latter  method  is  more 
scientific  and  is  coming  into  general  use.  Impact  is  used  in 
mechanics  to  mean  the  dynamic  effect  of  a  suddenlj-  applied 
load,  but  as  used  in  bridge  engineering  it  stands  for  the  increased 
stress  produced  in  a  member  not  only  by  the  rapid  application 
of  the  load,  but  also  by  the  other  causes  just  mentioned,  and 
the  term  "  coefficient  of  impact  "  is  given  to  the  factor  by  which 
the  live  stress  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  impact.     No 
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rational  formula  for  determining  this  coefficient  of  impact  has 
yet  been  deduced,  but  several  empirical  formulas  are  in  more  or 
less  common  use. 

It  ia  proven  in  mechanics  that  a  load  when  instantaneously 
applied  to  a  bar  produces  a  stress  exactly  double  that  caused 
by  the  same  load  when  gradually  applied.  In  the  ordinary 
structure  the  maximum  load  is,  however,  never  applied  instan- 
taneously, though  in  short  railroad  bridges  the  length  of  time 
required  to  produce  maximum  moment  or  shear  is  very  small. 
In  consequence  sudden  application  alone  ia  never  sufficient  to 
double  the  live  stresses  as  computed  for  quiescent  loads.  Many 
engineers,  however,  use  for  short  spans  a  coefficient  equal  to 
unity,  assuming  that  the  effect  of  vibration  and  other  uncer- 
tainties is  balanced  by  the  difference  Iwtween  the  stress  due  to 
instantaneous  application  and  that  due  to  the  very  rapid  but 
not  instantaneous  application  caused  by  a  railroad  train.  For 
longer  spans  the  coefficient  is  generally  reduced. 

The  two  following  formulas  represent  two  different  types  of 
impact  formulas: 

From  Specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
,     ..    300 

^-'TTm <^> 

From  Specifications  of  the  Department  of  Railroads  and 
Canals,  Canada, 

•-"sTB '«> 

In  these  formulas 
/=  impact. 
L=Iength  in  feet  of  distance  which  must  be  loaded  to 

produce  maximum  live  stress  in  member. 
S=that  maximum  live  stress,  and 
i)  =  the  dead  stress. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  short  spans  the  coefficient 
in  the  first  formula  is  veiy  nearly  unity,  and  that  this  also  applies 
to  the  second  formula  unless  the  bridge  is  unusually  heavy  or 
the  live  loads  very  light.  The  first  formula  has  l>een  quite 
generally  adopted  by  American  engineers,  and  while  purely  empir- 
ical agrees  reasonably  well  with  such  experiments  as  have  been 
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made,  and  ia  in  a  logical  form.     It  will  be  used  licrpaftci-  in  this 
book. 

For  full  distusMJon  of  impact  upon  railroad  bridges  with  ex- 
pprinicntal  data,  see  BuUetia  No.  125  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. 

17.  Impact  on  Highway  Bridges  and  Buildings.  Allowance  for 
impact  upon  these  structures  may  usually  be  leaa  than  for  railroad 
bridges.  The  Maftsachusetts  PubUc  Servii-e  Commission's  Speci- 
fications specify  50  per  cent  allowance  for  impact  due  to  auto- 
truck described  on  page  19  for  steel  stringers,  floor  beams, 
hangers,  and  truss  members  receiving  their  whole  load  from  one 
panel  point  only.  Fur  other  live  loads  these  specifi cations  pro- 
vide for  25  per  cent  impact  for  steel  floor  beams  and  stringers,  40 
per  cent  for  floor-beam  hangers  and  counters,  and  a.  uniformly 
varying  factor  for  main  girder  and  other  truss  members  varying 
from  25  per  cent  for  a  20  ft.  span  to  10  per  cent  for  200  ft.  and 
longer  spans. 

For  buildings  it  is  customary  to  make  no  allowance  for  impact, 
except  where  moving  cranes  or  other  shock-producing  machinery 
arc  used. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  impact  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  effect  of  impact  upon  wooden  beams  is  less 
injurious  than  upon  steel  beams  owing  to  the  greater  elasticity  of 
the  wood,  and  that  unit  streases  for  timber  as  generally  specified 
are  for  use  without  impact. 

18.  Inner  Forces.  The  allowable  working  unit  stresses  for  a 
given  structure  depend  upon  the  material,  the  character  of  load- 
ing, the  precision  with  which  the  stresses  can  be  computed,  and 
the  uses  to  which  the  structure  is  to  be  put.  If  proper  allowance 
for  impact  be  made  the  character  of  loading  may,  however,  be 
neglected. 

The  following  unit  stresses  represent  good  practice  for  ordi- 
nary structural  steel  structures,  provided  proper  allowaiiec  fur 
impact  be  made. 
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WORKING  STRESSES.    STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
Fltimato  tensile  alrcngtli  truni  .iti.OOO  to  (H.OOOIba.  pir  eq,  inch 
Live  Load  to  be  Increaskd  to  Alixjw  fok  Impact 
Tension  on  net  section,  and  extrumo 

fibre  stress  itt  binding 10,000  lbs.  per  sq.ir 


,000— ro-  IbB.  per  Hq.ir 


I   columns,  , 


\      with 

L    n,ooo  lbs. 

shear  on  net  section  of  plate  girder  webs  &nd  on 

jnachine-d riven  shop  rivets 12.000  lbs.  per  sq.iti. 

Bonding  on  extreme  fiber  of  pins 24,0(X)  " 

Bearing  on  pins  and  sho|>driven  rivets 24,000  ' ' 

Bearitig  on  hand-ciriven  rivets 18,000  " 

Shear  on  hand-driven  rivets 9.000  " 

Modulus  of  elasticity 28,000,000 

These  unit  stresses  may  be  ineieaaed  by  25  per  cent  in  case  tol-al  stress 
in  member  Is  found  by  combining  live,  dead,  impatt  and  wind  strcBses. 

In  the  expression  for  the  compreaaion  in  columns  -  =  maximum 
value  of  ratio  of  the  unsupported  lenglhof  column  to  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, both  values  being  expressed  in  inches.  This  ratio  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  form  of  the  column  so  that  it  will  not  exceed  100  for 
main  members  and  120  for  lateral  and  other  secondary  membera. 

The  following  values,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  tension,  are 
recommended  for  timber  for  railroad  bridges  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  and  may  be 
used  for  green  timber  and  without  allowance  for  impact.  For  high- 
way bridges  and  trestles  these  figures  may  be  increased  by  25  per 
cent,and  for  buildingswhenprotectedfromweathcr  and  reasonably 
free  from  impact  by  50  per  cent.  For  these  values  and  for  timber 
other  than  yellow  pine  sec  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway 
EngineeringandMaintenanceof  Way  Association,"  Vol.  10,  Parti, 
p.  564. 

WORKING  STRESSES.    LONG-LEAF  YELLOW  PINE 
No  Allowance  por  Iupact  Requihed 

Bearing  along  grain 1,300  !bs.  per  sq.in. 

Compression  in  cnlumna,  lengtli  over  15  diamctera I,30o(l— t-tt) 

Tension  parallel  to  grain 1 ,400  lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Bending,  extreme  fibre  stress 1,300 

Shearing  along  grain  in  beams 120 

Shearing  along  grain  in  chord  blocks,  etc 180 

Bearing  acroas  grain 260 

Modulus  of  elasticity 1,500,000 

T  — maranum  value  of  ratio  of  unsupported  length  of  column  to  least  diam- 
eter, bolh  values  being  expressed  in  inches. 

For  defleclion  of  yetlow-pine  beams  under  long-continued  loading,  use  for 
modulus  of  elasticity  800,000  lbs. 
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The  following  values  for  bearing  on  masonry  represent  g 
practice : 

WORKING   STRESSES.     BEARINO   ON   MASONRY 
Live  Load  to  be  Increased  to  Allow  for  Impact 

lO  Iba.  per  aq.ii 


.   400 


19.  Factor  of  Safety.  Tlie  unit  stresses  given  in  llie  previous 
article  are  all  much  less  than  the  breaking  strength  of  the  material, 
the  ratio  between  the  breaking  strength  antl  the  aJlowable  unit 
streeses  being  known  as  the  "  factor  of  safety,"  The  necessity 
for  using  such  a  low  value  is  due  to  the  following  facts; 

1.  Material  can  not  be  stressed  with  safety  above  the  elastic 
limit,  which  is  generally  not  more  than  one  half  the  breaking 
strength. 

2.  The  magnitude,  point  of  application,  and  distribution  of 
the  live  loads  aa  well  as  the  allowance  for  impact  is  approximate. 

3.  The  material  is  variable  in  quality,  and  may  be  injured 
in  fabrication. 

4.  The  efifect  of  changing  conditions  can  not  be  predicted. 
This  applies  to  character  and  amount  of  loading  and  to  deteri- 
oration of  material  thi'ough  rustor  rot. 

5.  The  common  theories  give  primary  stresses  only  and 
neglect  the  secondary  stresses  due  to  distortion  of  the  strrfcture, 
these  additional  stresses  being  sometimes  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Using  the  Button  formula,  dcterniiiie  the  horiiont^l  and  vertical 
components  of  the  total  wind  force  on  the  aide  Lst/,  of  roof  truss  X, 
for  an  assumed  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square,  foot  on  a  vertical 
Hurface.     Direction  of  wind  shown  hy  arrows. 

3.  Determine  the  horisootal  wind  presaure  per  square  ft.  required  t« 
tip  the  tar,  assuming  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  be  perpendicular  to  its 
aide.     Neglect  winti  pressure  on  trucks. 

S.  Compute  the  impact  in  pounds  by  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  for  a 
bridge  member  subjeetod  to  the  following  conditions  : 

Maximum  live  stress 200,000  lbs. 

Dead  stress 100.000  " 

Loaded  length  when  stress  is  a  maximum. . . .  100  ft. 
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4.  State  whether  each  of  the  beams  shown  is  statically  determined 
with  respect  to  the  outer  forces  and  give  reasons.  Assume  that  the 
magnitude  and  position  of  applied  loads,  and  position  of  points  of  sup- 
port are  known  in  all  cases. ^ 

4a.  Estimate  from  the  diagram  of  Fig.  8  the  total  weight  of  steel  in  a 
double-track  through  pin  bridge  of  150  ft.  span,  and  determine  its  total 
cost,  assuming  the  steel  to  cost  four  cents  per  pound,  erected  and 
painted. 

46.  Determine  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  track  of  a  railroad  bridge  floor 
made  up  as  follows: 

Ties,  yellow  pine,  8"  X  8"  X  10'-0"-12"  c.  to  c.  Guard  timber, 
yellow  pine,  8"  X  6'^  Rails  and  fastenings,  150  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.  of 
tracks 

4c.  Determine  weight  of  ballast  per  lineal  foot  of  a  single-track  solid 
floor  bridge  assuming  average  depth  and  width  of  ballast  to  be  14  in. 
and  13  ft.  respectively.  Weight  of  ballast  per  cu.  ft.  to  be  assumed  as 
100  lbs. 
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1  Read  Articles  20  and  21  before  solviug  this  problem. 
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20.  Laws  of  Statics.  The  theory  of  structiires  Is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  statics,  and  these  the  student  must 
thoroughly  understand. 

For  the  present  slrudurex  in  a  plane  and  with  Ike  applied  loads 
acting  in  the  same  plane  alone  wUl  be  considered.  Such  structurea 
will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied; 

1,  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  all  the  forces 
acting  parallel  to  any  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  equal 
zero. 

2,  The  algebraic  sura  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about 
any  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  equal  zero. 

If  the  forces  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  to  two 
rectangular  axes,  OX  and  01',  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces 
parallel  to  OK  be  designated  as  S.V  and  of  these  parallel  to  OY 
as  SK,  the  first  of  above  conditions  will  Ijc  fulfilled  when  SX=«0 
and  SF  =  0,  hence  the  two  principles  stated  above  are  fully 
comprehended  by  the  three  following  equations: 

•s.x=o,   sr^o,   y.M^o. 

If  the  forces  actmg  upon  a  body  do  not  satisfy  all  of  these 
three  equations,  then  the  body  cannot  be  in  equilibrium.  For 
example,  if  "HX^O  and  SF=0,  but  SA/  does  not,  the  body 
is  in  a  condition  of  rotation  about  a  stationary  axis.  If  ^Y  =  0 
and  ^M  —  0,  but  2-V  does  not,  then  the  body  has  a  motion  of 
translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  X  axis  but  no  other 
motion. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  use  T,M  =  0  more  than  once,  using 
different  axes.  If  used  three  times  without  the  other  equations, 
it  will  satisfy  both  2X  =  0  and  2^  =  0  as  well  as  2M  =  0. 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  use  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  for 
which  case  the  first  two  equations  may  be  written 

2//  =  0     and     2V'  =  0. 
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21.  Reactions.  Each  of  the  reactions  upon  a  structure  may 
have  three  unknown  properties,  viz.,  magnitude,  direction,  and 
point  of  application.  Usually,  however,  the  point  of  application 
of  each  reaction  is  fixed  in  position  and  thfe  direction  of  at  least 
one  of  the  reactions  is  known.  If  this  condition  exists  when  there 
are  two  points  of  support,  i.e.,  two  reactions,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  structures,  there  remain  but  three  unknown  properties  of  the 
reactions,  all  of  which  may  be  computed  by  the  three  equations 
of  statics,  and  the  structure  is  statically  determined  with  respect 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


to  the  outer  forces,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  inner  stresses  by  statics.  If  there  are  more  than  three 
unknown  properties  of  the  reactions,  e.g.,  if  only  the  points  of 
application  are  fixed;  or  if  the  structure  is  supported  on  more 
than  two  points,  then  it  is  statically  undetermined  with  respect 
to  the  outer  forces,  unless  some  special  form  of  construction  is 
adopted,  as  in  the  three-hinged  arches  and  cantilever  bridges 
considered  later.     If  there  are  fewer  than  three  unknowns,  then 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


the  structure  is  in  general  unstable  and  will  tend  to  move  bodily 
under  the  applied  loads  unless  these  fulfil  certain  special  con- 
ditions. 

Illustrations  of  the  above  conditions  are  afforded  by  the 
structures  shown  in  Figs.  15,  16,  17  and  18,  for  all  of  which  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  the  applied  loads,  and  all  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure  are  supposed  to  be  known. 
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Fig,  15  represents  the  ordinary  masonrj-  arch  in  which  each 
reaction  is  unknown  in  direction,  magnitude,  and  point  of  appli- 
cation. In  consequence  the  structure  is  indeterminate  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces  in  a  three-fold  degree.  Fig.  16  shows 
a  two-hinged  arch  which  has  the  point  of  appHcation  of  both 
reactions  determined,  but  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  neither 
are  known,  hcuce  it  is  indeterminate  in  the  first  degree  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces.  In  Fig,  17  a  set  of  rollers  is  shown 
at  one  end.  The  function  of  these  roHera  is  to  make  tJie  reaction 
at  that  end  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  surface  since  the 
rollers,  if  in  good  condition, can  offer  but  little  resistance  to  motion 
along  this  surface.  This  structure  is,  therefore,  statically  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  outer  force-s  since  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  both  reactions  and  the  direction  of  one  are  known. 
In  Fig.  IS  rollers  are  shown  at  both  ends,  lience  the  direction  of 
both  reactions  are  known.  Unless  these  reactions  meet  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied  loads,  equilibrium 
can  not  exist  and  the  structure  will  move,  therefore  the  structure 
is  unstable. 

22.  Computation  of  Reactions — Method  of  Procedure.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  a  reac- 
tion which  is  unknown  in  direction  and  magnitude,  or  if  either 
component  of  a  reaction  which  is  known  in  direction  but  not 
in  magnitude  be  determined,  the  reaction  itself  may  be  at  once 
obtained.  In  consequence  the  determination  of  the  reactions 
in  a  structure  which  is  statically  determined  with  respect  to 
the  outer  forces  and  hence  has  but  three  unknowns,  may  be 
accomplished  by  computing  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents of  one  reaction  and  either  component  of  the  other. 

This  method  often,  though  not  always,  simplifies  the  solution 
of  reaction  problems  and  will  be  used  hereafter.  Its  adoption 
makes  it  desirable  to  use  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  the  outer  forces  and  these  also  can  frequently  be  computed 
more  easily  than  the  actual  forces.  With  these  components  of 
the  outer  forces  known  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  three  statical  equations. 

The  following  mode  of  procedure  is  suggested  for  the  use 
of  the  beginner,  who  is  advised  to  follow  it  exactly  until  he  has 
mastered  the  method  thoroughly.  For  structures  in  which  the 
reactions  arc  not  parallel  to  the  forces  or  in  which  the  character 
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of  the  unknown  reactions  can  not  be  easily  predicted,  even  the 
experienced  computer  should  not  omit  any  of  the  steps  in  the 
proeesB : 

1.  Draw  a  careful  sketch  of  the  structure  and  show  on  it  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  components,  of  the  outer  forces.  This 
sketch  need  not  be  to  scale  but  should  not  be  materially  dis- 
torted. 

2.  Indicate  on  the  sketch  by  arrows,  and  by  the  letters  H 
and  V,  the  assumed  components  of  the  reactions,  using  letters 
R  and  L  as  suffixes  of  H  and  V  to  indicate  right  and  left  reactions. 

The  direction  of  the  components  of  the  reactions  which  are 
unknown  in  direction  may  be  assumed  at  random,  e.g.,  the  hor- 
izontal component  may  be  assumed  as  acting  either  to  the  right 
or  the  left  and  the  vertical  component  either  up  or  down,  but 
the  components  of  the  reaction  the  direction  of  which  is  known 
must  be  ao  assumed  as  to  be  consistent  with  this  known  direction, 

3.  Determine  the  unknown  H  and  V  components  by  the 
solution  of  the  equations  ^H  =  0,  ^V  =  0,  and  ]2jV/  =  0,  con- 
sidering as  positive,  forces  acting  upwards  or  to  the  right  and 
clockwise  moments. 

A  positive  result  shows  that  the  component  in  question 
acts  in  the  direction  originidhj  assumed,  and  not  necessarily 
that  it  acts  up  or  to  the  right.  With  the  magnitude  of  all 
components  knowTi,  the  magnitude  of  either  reaction  may  be 
obtained  by  computing  the  square  root  of  the  sums  of  the 
squares  of  its  two  components.  Its  direction  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  components.  The  beginner  is  more 
likely  to  make  errors  bj'  omitting  some  of  the  forces  than  in  any 
other  way.  Particular  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  horizontal  forces  may  produce  vertical  reactions  and  wee  veraa. 

If  the  load,  or  uny  portion  of  it,  be  distributed  over  a  con- 
nderable  distance  instead  of  l)eing  applied  at  a  point,  the  result 
ant  of  this  portion  of  the  load  may  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  com- 
putations as  a  concentrated  load.  This  method,  however,  should 
be  used  only  in  reuetion  computations;  k  would  in  general  be  incor- 
rect for  the  determination  of  shears,  moments,  and  truss  stresses. 
It  is  also  incorrect  for  the  determination  of  reactions  in  three- 
hinged  arches. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  a  check  by  twice  applying 
the  equation,  2Jl/=0,  once  about  each  point  of  support.     This 
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gives  an  independent  check  for  at  least  one  of  the  reaction  com- 
ponents, whicli  in  the  caae  of  a  simple  beam  with  vertical  loads 
is  sufficient  and  conclusive. 

23.  Reaction  Conventions.  Hereafter,  in  both  text  and 
problems,  structures  supported  at  one  end  upon  a  set  of  rollers 
or  by  a  tie-rod  will  be  conBidered  as  having  the  reaction  at  that 
point  fixed  in  direction.  The  reasons  for  this  in  the  case  of 
rollers  "is  stated  in  Art.  21.  For  the  tie-rod,  it  is  sufficient  to 
recall  that  such  a  rod  is  little  better  than  a  stiff  rope  and  is 
incapable  of  carrying  bending  or  compression,  hence  the  reaction 
which  it  carries  must  act  along  its  axis  and  produce  tension  in 
the  rod. 

Rollers  will  bo  indicated  by  this  conventional  symbol,  J/*/^/ 
and  the  reaction  in  this  case  is  always  to  be  considered  as  per- 
pendicular to  the  supporting  surface,  whether  the  surface  be 
horizontal,  inclined  or  vertical. 

When  the  point  of  application  of  a  reaction  is  fixed  but  not 
its  direction  this  symbol,  — ^  will  be  used.  This  is  not  intended 
to  represent  a  knife  edge  bearing  since  the  reaction  may  act  in 
any  direction,  i.e.,  up,  down,  horizontal  or  inclined.  If  this 
symbol  be  combined  with  rollers,  then  both  point  of  application 
and  direction  of  reaction  are  to  be  considered  aa  fixed.  If  the 
reaction  be  carried  by  a  tic-rod,  the  rod  will  be  so  marked;  in 
this  case  the  point  of  application  should  be  taken  at  the  point 
where  the  rod  is  fastened  to  the  structure. 

24.  Point  of  Application  of  Loads  and  Reactions.  In  practice 
it  is  seldom  that  the  point  of  application  of  loud  or  reaction  is 
definitely  fixed;  it  is,  howevor,  in  many  ciises  fixed  within  such 
small  limits  that  no  error  arises  in  considering  it  as  located  at  a 
definite  point.  This  is  the  case  when  the  structure  is  supported 
on  steel  pins,  as  in  most  bridges  of  considerable  size;  the  reaction 
in  such  a  case  passes  through  the  pin,  which  is  generally  but  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  its  resiUtant  will  pass  through  the 
pin  centre,  or  nearly  so,  unless  the  pin  be  badly  turned  or  the 
bearing  surface  upon  which  it  rests  imperfect.  With  wheel  loads 
the  load  acts  at  the  pomt  of  tangency  of  wheel  and  bearing  surface, 
which  is  practically  a  point,  but  as  the  wheel  does  not  rest  directly 
on  the  structure  but  has  its  load  distributed  by  rails  and  ties, 
or  by  the  floor  if  a  highway  bridge,  it  is  not  applied  to  the  struc- 
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ture  itself  at  a  puint,  thoiigli  it  is  generally  ao  cor 
error  thus  arising  is  small  and  im  the  safe  side. 

For  ordinary  beams  which  rest  at  the  ends  upon  steel-bearing 
plates  inserted  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  masonry  supports, 
the  assumption  that  the  reaction  is  applied  at  tJie  centre  of 
bearing  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one.  The  actual  distribution 
of  the  reaction  in  such  a  case  is  a  function  of  the  relative  elasticity 
of  the  beam  and  support.  If  both  beam  and  support  were  to 
be  absolutely  rigid — an  impossible  ease — the  reaction  would  pass 
through  the  centre  of  bearing;  if  the  support  alone  were  to  be 
rigid  the  reaction  would  pass  through  the  edge  of  the  bearing 
plate;  in  the  actual  case  where  both  beam  and  bearing  surface 
yield  to  some  extent,  the  reaction  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  and  its  intensity  varies  uniformly  or  nearly  so,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resultant  pressure  acts 
at  a  point  between  the  centre  of  bearing  and 
inner  edge  of  the  masonry.  The  common 
assumption  for  such  cases  13  to  assume  the 
reaction  as  applied  at  the  centre  of  bearing. 
This  assumption  is  on  the  safe  side  in  design- 
ing the  beam  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  unsafe 
side  in  proportioning  the  area  of  bearing. 
However,   the  error  for  short    beams  which  Fig.  19. 

deflect  but  little,  la  not  serious.      For   long 
girders  which  deflect  considerably   the   end   bearing   is  usually 
made  by  a  pin  which  is  supported  upon  a  shoe  which  in. turn 
rests  upon  rollers,  thus  ensuring  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
reaction. 

26.  Solution  of  Reaction  Problems.  The  application  of  the 
methods  of  Art,  22  ia  illustrated  in  the  problems  of  this  article. 

Problem.  Compute  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  reac- 
tions on  beam  shown  in  Fig.  20.     Neglect  weight  of  beam  itself. 

SotuCum.  First  apply  Sf/  =  0.  This  gives  the  equation  Hi,=0, 
Mnce  the  applied  loads  are  all  vertical  and  in  consequence  have  no 
horizontal  componpnts. 

Now  apply  1M=0,  taking  for  origin  of  moments  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  either  reaction,  thus  eliminating  one  unknown.  The  equation 
which  follows  is  derived  by  taking  momenta  about  the  right  end. 

-10,000X26  +  16y£, -5000X12-10,000X2=0. 

.-.  I6Kz.-340,0OOft.-lba.      and       Vt^ +21,250 lbs. 
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Since  the  value  ot  Vj,  is  positive  the  reaction  acts  in  the  direction 
aesumed  io  the  figure. 

The  application  of   1V=0,  using  the  value  of   Vl  just  obtained, 


givea  the  value  o(  V/t  and  completes  the  solution  of  the  problem.     The 
equation  follows : 

-10,000-t-2l,250-5000-10,000  +  FK  =  0;     .-.  V„=  +37aOlbs., 

and  acta  upward  as  shown. 

To  check  thia  value  apply  2.1/=0,  using  the  left  point  of  flupport 
for  the  origin  of  moments.     The  expression  thus  obtained  ia 


-10,0O0X10+5OO0X4  +  10,000X14-16Fh 


=  +3750  Iha., 


which  checks  the  value  obtained  by  the  application  of  ^V=0  and  hence 
checks  the  value  of  Vi,  since  this  was  used  in  the  oripnal  detenuination 

oir,. 

Problem.    Compute   horizontal   and  vertical   components  of  reac- 
tions on  beam,  shown  in  Fig.  21,  neglecting  weight  of  beam. 


Sduiion.  In  this  problem  Vi,  and  //z,  are  independent  of  each 
other  in  magnitude  and  direction  and  each  may  be  assumed  as  acting 
in  either  direction.     Vn  and  Ha  arc,  however,  mutually  related  both  in 
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direction  and  magnitude  aince  their  resultant  must  act  at  right  angles 
to  the  supporting  surface,  and  hence  make  an  angle  of  60°  with  the 
horizontal.  To  fulfil  this  conditiou  if  Vr  is  assumed  as  upward,  Hg 
must  be  assumed  W  the  lefl.  The  ratio  of  their  magnitude  equals  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  of  a  30°  triangle,  aa  indicated  by  Fig.  22,  hence  Va  =  Hg 
cot3ff'=1.73//fi. 

To  solve  this  problem  apply  the  equation  2M^0,  taking  moments 
about  the  point  of  application  of  the  righl-hand  reaction.  The  follow- 
ing equation  results: 

-I0X25+20Ft -10X16 -14.14X10-0. 

The  solution  of  this  gives  Vt,"  +27.57  tons;  .",  Fi  acts  upward  as 
assumed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lever  arms  about  the  origin  of  moments 
of  all  the  horizontal  forces  are  zero,  hence  these  terms  do  not  appear 
in  the  equation.  Had  the  inclined  force  been  resolved  at  the  lop  instead 
of  the  boltimi  of  the  beam,  this  condition  would  not  have  existed,  but 
the  value  of  the  reaction  would  not  have  been  changed  since  the  moment 
of  the  horizontal  component  would  have  been  neutralized  by  the  change 
in  the  moment  of  the  vertical  component  due  to  its  altered  lever  arm.^ 

The  equations  ZV=0  may  now  be  used.  This  gives  the  following 
expres^on, 

-10+27.57 -10-14.14+ rK  =  0, 


hence  Vg^  +6.57  tons  and  acts  as  shown. 

From  Fig.  22  it  is  evident  that  Hr~ 
VgUn  30°=0.577Vfi;  .-.  i/R=0.577X 
6.57-' 3.79  tons. 

The  application  of  2!H=0  completes 
the  solution  by  giving  the  value  of  Hz.. 
Tlieequ8tioni8tfi,-14.U-3.79-0;  hence 
ff£~  17.93  tons  and  acts  to  the  right. 

To  check  the  value  of  Vg  take 
moments  about  the  left  point  of  support. 
This  ^ves  the  following  expresaon : 


-lOX5  +  10X4  +  14.HX10-20r/i  =  0, 


•  The  device  ot  resolving  a  force  into  its  components  at  a  point  where 
the  lever  arm  of  one  of  the  coniponenta  ts  zero  ia  a  very  useful  one,  and 
frequently  saves  conaiJerablc  labor.  Its  correctness  ia  evident  since  the 
elTect  ot  a  force  upon  a  body  as  a  whole  always  equals  that  ot  its  components 
no  matter  at  what  point  the  force  is  resolved,  nor  what  may  be  the  direction 
or  length  ot  the  lever  anna  of  the  components,  hence  if  the  lever  arm  of  one 
of  the  components  ia  zero  the  moment  of  the  force  equals  the  moment  of 
the  other  component. 
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whence  Vg—  +6.57  tons,  thus  checking  the  value  previously  obtwned, 
and  in  consequence  the  value  of  Vi. 

As  an  independent  check  of  Hn  and  Hi,  cannot  readily  be  made 
a  second  computation  of  their  value  should  be  carried  through,  or  the 
original  computations  carefully  reviewed,  the  former  being  the  safest 
method. 

Problem.  Compute  horizontal  and  vertical  oomponcnta  of  the 
reaL'tioiis  for  tlie  truss  shown  in  Fig,  23  for  an  assumed  wind  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  vertical  surface. 

Solution.  Since  the  elope  of  the  roof  surface  in  this  problem  is  about 
30°,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  normal  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  ia 
20  lbs.  per  square  foot.  (See  table  in  Art.  13,  Hutlon's  formula.)  The 
roof  trusses  are  20  ft.  between  centres,  liente  the  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  windward  side  of  the  building  supported  by  one  truss  has  a  length  of 


20  ft.  for  intermediate  trusses,  and  10  ft.  for  end  trusses.     The  reactions 
ujwn  an  intermediate  truss  will  be  computed. 

Using  the  method  of  Art,  13  Uie  horiKontul  and  vertical  components 
of  the  total  wind  pressure  on  the  windward  side  are  found  to  be  as 
follows : 

fA=  intensity  of  normal  pressure  multiplied  by  the  vertical  projection 

of  roof  surface^  20X30X20=  12,000  lbs. 
P„- intensity  of  normal  pressure  multiplied  by  the  horizontal  projection 

of  surface=2OX5OX20=2O,O00  lbs. 

The  truss  may  now  be  considered  as  loaded  with  the  two  forces 
of  20,000  lbs.  and  12,000  lbs.  acting  at  centre  of  windward  surface, 
and  the  reactions  due  lo  these  forces  computed  in  the  following  wav: 

Applying  23/=0about  right  end  gives  100Vz,  +  12,OOOxi5-20,"oOO 
X75,  whence  F/,=  +13,200  lbs.,  acting  up  aa  assumed. 

Applying  1^=0  gives  12,000-//fl  =  0,  whence  Wr= +12,000  lbs., 
acting  to  left  as  assumed. 

Applying  2K-0  gives  ]3,2OO-2O,OO0  +  yR  =  0,  hence  V'«=+6800 
Iba.,  acting  up  as  assumed. 

Applying  I.l/^O  alxiut  left  end  as  a  check  gives  -100V«  +  20,000 
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X25  + 12,000X15=0,  whence  7/2 « +6800  lbs.,  acting  up  as  assumed 
and  agreeing  with  vidue  previously  obtained. 

Problem.  (Compute  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
reactions  on  crane  shown  in  Fig.  24.    Neglect  weight  of  structure  itself. 

SohUion,  The  direction  of  the  reaction  at  the  top  of  the  crane  is 
fixed  by  the  tie-rod,  hence  Vl  and  Hl  cannot  be  assumed  to  act  at 
random  but  must  be  so  chosen  that  their  resultant  will  act  along  the 
tie-rod.  Their  magnitude  will,  of  course,  be  equal  since  the  tie-rod 
makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizontal. 

Applying  2Af=0  about  the  bottom  gives  -35^l+5000X(20+30) 
+20,000X40=0,  hence  ^l«=  +30,000  lbs.,  acting  as  assumed.  Since 
the  two  comj)onente  of  the  tie-rod  stress  are  equal  Vl**  30,000  lbs., 
also  acting  as  assumed. 


Fig.  24. 


Appl)ring  2/7=0,  using  the  value  previously  found  for  //l»  gives 

30,000 -\-Hr  -  0,  hence  Hr-^ -30,000  lbs.  acting 
to  the  right  and  not  as  assumed. 
Applying  2V=0,  using  the  value  previously  found  for  Vl»  gives 

-30,000-5000-5000-20,000  +  7/2=0,    hence 
Vr  =  +60,000  lbs.  acting  up  as  assumed. 
Applying  23/ =0,  about  the  top  as  a  check  gives  +35IIr  +5000X20 

+ 5000  X  30  +  20,000  X  40  =  0,  hence  II r  =  -  30,- 
000  lbs.  checking  the  value  previously  obtained. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  assume  the  reactions  as  acting  in  their 
probable  directions  to  avoid  complications.  The  opposite  assumption 
was  made  for  Hr  in  above  problem  in  order  to  illustrate  the  solution 
with  an  incorrect  assumption.  The  results  will  be  found  to  agree  in 
any  case,  provided  the  work  is  correctly  done,  but  it  is  confusing  to  have 
the  reaction  incorrectly  indicated  on  the  sketch.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  actual  direction  of  a  reaction. 

In  this  problem  the  actual  value  of  the  reaction  at  the  top  should 
be  found,  since  this  gives  the  tension  in  the  tie-rod. 
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Tliia  should  equal  \''  V}}  \  //i',  which  may  he  u 


(^heck. 


26.  Shear  and  Bending  Moment  Defined.  Shearing  force  or 
shear  at  any  section  of  a  body  is  that  force  which  tends  to 
produce  slipping  along  the  given  section. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a  body  due  to  a  set 
of  co-planar  forces  is,  the  resultant  moment  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  of  all  the  forces 
on  either  side  of  the  section,  it  being  understood  that  the  section 
and  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Fractures  due  to  shear  are  due  either  to  transverse  fractm-e 
of  the  grains  or  fibres,  or  to  the  slipping  of  the  fibres  upon 
each  other.  Of  the  ordinary  structural  materials  wood  is  the 
only  one  of  a  fibrous  character  and  shearing  failures  in  thia 
material  ordinarily  occur  by  longitudinal  slipping  of  the  fibres. 

Fractures  due  to  bending  are  caused  by  longitudinal  failure 
of  the  fibres,  either  by  tension  or  crushing. 

27-  Method  of  Computation,  Shear  and  Bending  Moment. 
The  magnitude  of  the  shear  upon  a  given  section  due  to  a  set 
of  co-planar  forces  may  be  readily  computed  as  follows:  Resolve 
each  force  into  two  components  parallel  and  perpendicular, 
respectively,  to  the  given  section.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the 
components  parallel  to  the  section  of  all  the  forces  upon  either 
side  of  the  section  equals  the  shear.  That  either  side  of  the 
section  may  be  considered  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for 
structures  in  equilibrium  — y=0,  hence  the  algebraic  sura  of 
the  forces-  on  one  side  of  the  section  and  parallel  to  the  K-axia 
must  1)0  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
corresponding  tenn  for  the  other  side  of  the  section. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bending  moment  upon  a  given  sec- 
tion due  to  a  set  of  co-planar  forces  may  be  computed  by  resolving 
the  forces  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components.  For  thia 
case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  moments  of  both 
sets  of  components,  though  again  it  is  immaterial  Avhich  side 
of  the  section  is  consideitd  in  computing  the  moment. 

28.  Signs  of  Shear  and  Bending  Moment.  The  signs  for 
shears  and  bending  moments  must  be  used  with  care  or  errors 
will  occur.     Any  reasonable  convention  may  be  adopted,  but  it 
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should  be  carefully  observed  that  positive  shear  may  represent 
forces  acting  in  exactly  opposite  directions  and  that  positive 
bending  moment  may  represent  either  clockwise  or  counter- 
eluckwise  moment,  depending  in  both  cases  upon  the  side  of  the 
section  considered  in  making  the  computation.  The  distinction 
between  the  moment  of  forces  in  general  as  used,  for  example,  in 
determining  reactions,  and  the  moment  upon  a  cross-section  of  a 
beam  should  be  carefully  observed.  In  the  former  case  clockwise 
momenta  should  always  be  taken  a.s  of  the  same  sign,  since  the 
effect  of  such  moments  upon  the  body  as  a  whole  is  the  same  no 
matter  upon  what  part  of  the  body  they  may  act.  In  a  beam, 
however,  clockwise  moment  upon  the  left  of  a  given  section  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  upon  the  fibres  as  does  counter-clockwise 
moment  upon  the  right.  In  both  cases  compression  is  produced 
in  the  fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  section  and  tension  in 
those  of  the  lower  portion. 

29.  Shear  and  Moment,  Common  Cases.  In  ordinary  practice 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  compute  shears  or  moments,  except 
for  vertical  sections  of  horizontal  beams  and  trusses  carrying 
vertical  loads.  For  such  cases  the  following  conventions  may  be 
adopted. 

Shear.  The  shear  upon  a  vertical  section  of  a  beam  or  truss 
equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  outer  forces  (including  reac- 
tions) upon  either  side  of  the  section.  It  is  positive  when  the 
resultant  is  upward  on  the  Ivft  of  the  section  or  downward  on 
the  right. 

Moment.  The  moment  upon  a  vertical  section  of  a  beam 
or  truss  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
outer  forces  (including  reactions)  upon  either  side  of  the  section, 
about  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section.  It  is  positive  when  the 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  clockwise,  or 
when  the  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  right  of  the  section  is 
cow  nler-clockmse. 

30.  Curves  of  Shear  and  Moment  Defined  and  Illustrated.  A 
curve  of  shears  or  of  moments  is  a  curve  the  ordinate  to  which 
at  any  section  represents  the  shear  or  moment  at  that  section 
due  to  the  applied  loads.  If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed 
the  curve  may  be  a  continuous  smooth  curve,  a  series  of  smooth 
curves,  or  a  series  of  straight  lines.  If  the  loading  consists  of 
a  series  of  concentrated  loads  the  curve  will  always  be  com- 
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posed  of  a  series  of  straight  lines.  If  the  loading  be  a  combi- 
oation  of  concentrated  and  distributed  loads  the  curves  may  be 
composed  of  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  these  curves  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  loads  which  arc  fixed  in  magnitude  and  pasUion. 
The  shear  and  moment  due  to  a  set  of  moving  loads  constantly 


Fig.  25.  Fio.  26. 

(Read  Art.  31  before  studying  Uils  Gguiie}. 

vary  and  hence  cannot  be  represented  by  such  curves  except 
for  a  certain  definite  position  of  the  loads.  The  effect  of  moving 
loads  is  shown  more  clearly  by  influence  lines  which  are  explained 
later.  Typical  curves  of  shears  and  moments  are  shown  in  the 
figures  which  follow. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  cases  the  ordinate  to  the 


curve    ^H 
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of  ehears  at  any  section  equala  tLe  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces 
acting  on  either  side  of  the  section,  and  that  the  curve  of  moments 
reaches  its  maximum  positive  and  maximum  negative  values  at 
points  where  the  curve  of  shear  crosses  the  axis. 

This  latter  relation  always  exists  and  is  demonstrated  in 
Art.  33. 

The  computation  of  the  values  of  the  ordinates  to  the  curve 
of  moments  at  points  a,  ft,  c,  and  d  of  Fig,  25  arc  given  below  for 
ill  uat  ration. 

At  a,  7.62X5  =  +38.10  ft.-tons. 

b,  7,62X13-5X8  =+59.06 

c,  7.62X19-5X14-10X6=  +14.78        " 

d,  -5X8  =-40.0 

Note  that  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum  moment  occurs  in 
all  cases  where  the  curve  of  shears  crosses  the  axis  and  that  the 
moment  curve  is  a  straight  line  over  any  portion  of  beam  where 
shear  is  constant. 

31.  Shear  and  Moment.  Distributed  Load.  In  determining 
reactions  it  has  been  stated  that  a  distributed  load  may  be 
replaced  bj"  its  resultant  and  the  latter  used  as  a  concentrated 
load.  This  method  is  incorrect  for  shear  and  moment,  and  should 
never  be  used  for  such  cases  unless  the  distributed  load  lies 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  section  under  consideration.  The 
reason  for  this  may  readily  be  seen.  Both  shear  and  moment 
are  functions  of  the  forces  on  one  side  only  of  a  section,  and 
all  such  forces  must  l«  included  in  the  determination  of  either 
of  these  quantities.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  structure  be  loaded 
with  a  distributed  load  its  resultant  may  act  on  either  side  of 
a  given  section,  say  on  the  right,  while  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  actual  load  may  be  on  the  left.  If  the  shear  or 
moment  be  computed  for  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section 
with  the  distributed  load  replaced  by  its  resultant,  the  serious 
error  of  neglecting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  loads  will  be 
made.  For  reactions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  load  as  a  whole  which  is  to  be  considered,  hence  the  result- 
ant may  properly  be  used.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  correct  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  the  case  of  a  beam 
carrj'ing  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and  the  same  curves  if 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
load  may  be  replaced  in  magnitude  and  position  by  a  concen- 
trated load,  see  Fig.  27. 
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32.    Shear  and  Uoment.     nniformly  Varying  Load.     It  ia 

frequently  necessary  to  determine  shears  and  moments  for  & 
beam  or  girder  loaded  with  a  uniformly  varying  load.  Such 
a  condition  may  occur  with   a  vertical   member  subjected  to 


hydrostatic  pressure,  as  in  a  canal  lock,  or  in  a  diagonal  floor 
girder  in  a  building. 

The  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  such  a  girder  are  shown 
in  Fig.  28,  and  the  necessary  computations  follow. 

Let  the  load  be  represented  in  intensity  by  the  trapezoid 
abed,  the  area  of  which  represents  the  total  load  on  the  l>eam.  If 
the  trapezoid  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  Une  re  parallel  to  the 
axis  ad  the  effect  of  each  portion  may  be  treated  separately  and 
the  problem  simplified. 


Art.  32 
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y-200+^. 


Oarre  of, Moment! 
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Note  that  the  curve  of  shears 
corresponds  to  integral  of  the  load- 
ing  curve,  hence 

«-yydx-  r(200+40x)rf. 
-200x+20x»+Ci 
—  Ci  =  4667  -  value  of  z  when  x  -  o 
.-.«- 200a; +20x«- 4667 


Note  that  the  curve  of  moments 
corresponds  numerically  to  integral 
of  curve  of  shears,  hence 

r-y2rfx-4667x-100x«-^x» 


-H 


H 

Fig.  28. 


Magnitude    of    force    represented    by  triangle    &ce  = 

^X20= 8000  lbs. 

Magnitude  of  force  represented   by  rectangle  adce^ 

200X20  = 4,000  ^* 

Total  load= 12,000  lbs. 

=area  of  trapezoid  abed. 
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Reaction.  The  computation  of  the  reactions  should  be 
divided  into  two  operatione:  the  determination  of  the  reactions 
due  to  the  load  represented  by  the  rectangle  aecd  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  reactions  due  to  the  load  represented  by  the 
triangle  bee. 

200X'*0 

For  the  first  case  both  reactions  = —  =  2000  lbs.  =  V. 

2 

To  determine  the  reactions  due  to  the  load  represented  by 
triangle  bee  it  is  advisable  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
resultant  of  this  load.  This  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle  and  hence  is  ^  ft.  from  the  line  ab  and  *^-  ft,  from 
cd.  The  left  reaction  Vj/'  due  to  this  load  may  now  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  SA/  =  0  about  right  hand  end  of  beam. 
The  following  expression  results:  --8000XV  +  ^'t"X20  =  0, 
hence  Fj./'--5333  lbs.  The  total  left  reaction,  V'^,  therefore 
equals  y^"  +  V  =  7333  lbs. 

To  obtain  the  right  reaction  apply  SF=0.  This  gives 
7333-12,000  +  V„  =  0  hence  7^-4667  lbs.,  which  may  bo 
checked  by  applying  EA/  =  0  about  the  left  end  of  the  beam. 

The  curve  of  shears  may  now  be  drawn.  Its  equation  referred 
to  rectangular  axes  passing  through  point  d  with  z  positive  to 
the  left  and  z  positive  upwards  is  z= -4667+200j;  +  20j2_ 
in  which  the  term  200.r  equals  the  area  of  a  rectangle  of  height 
cd  and  length  x,  and  the  term  20.r2  equals  the  area  of  that 
portion  of  the  triangle,  bee,  comprehended  between  its  vertex,  r., 
and  a  vertical  line  drawn  at  a  distance  x  from  the  vertex. 
This  curve  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  11.1  ft.  from  right  end,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  placing  2  =  0  and  solving  for  x. 

The  cur\'e  of  moments  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  maimer, 

200a:^    20i^ 
Its  equation  referred  to  the  same  origin  is  v  ==4667a;  —  -        — =— . 

This  equation  may  be  written  directly  from  the  shear  equation 
by  multiplying  each  term  in  the  latter,  which  represent  forces, 
by  the  distance  of  the  particular  force  from  the  section.  Thus, 
4667  equals  the  right  reaction  and  hence  should  be  multiplied 
by  i;  200x  equals  that  portion  of  the  load  represented  by  a 
rectangle  extending  a  distance,  x,  from  the  right  reaction,  and 

hence  should  be  multiplied  by  ^;  20z^  equals  that  portion  of  the 
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load  represented  by  a  triangle  of  length  x,  and  with  its  vertex  at 
the  right  reaction,  and  hence  should  be  multiplied  by  ^. 

33.  Location  of  Section  of  Maximum  Moment.  It  is  a  well- 
established  principle  of  mechanics  that  the  first  derivative  of  the 
moment  equals  the  shear,  hence  the  moment  must  have  either  a 
minimum  or  a  maximum  value  at  every  section  where  the  curve 
of  shears  croasea  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The  following  rule  may 
therefore  be  stated:  The  maximum  moment  always  occurs  at  a 
section  where  the  curve  of  shears  crosses  the  axis  of  the  beam; 
i.e.,  where  the  shear  equala  zero. 

This  rule  may  also  be  proven  by  the  use  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  3-i,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  moment  M^  begins  to  dimin- 
ish when  Sa  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  i.e.,  passes  through 
zero. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  the  equation  for  the  curve 
of  moments  in  Art.  32  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  x  the 
equation  for  the  curve  of  shears  will  be  obtained.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  just  been  stated,  this  is  correct,  and  such  a  result 
should  always  be  found. 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  true,  viz. : 

That  the  moment  curve  is  the  integral  of  the  shear  curve  with 
respect  to  x.  It  follows  that  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  of  moments 
at  any  section  equals  the  area  of  the  shear  curve  between  the  end 
of  the  beam  and  the  section.  An  inspection  of  the  numerous 
shear  and  moment  diagrams  on  the  following  pages  will  show 
that  this  relation  occurs  in  every  case.  The  student  in  testing 
this  by  integration  must  not  forget  the  constant  of  integra- 
tion. 

34.  Theorem  for  Computing  Moments.  In  computing 
moments  at  a  number  of  con.scciitive  points,  as  is  often  necessary 
in  dealing  with  concentrated  loads,  the  following  theorem  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage: 

The  moment  at  any  section  6  of  a  structure  loaded  with 
parallel  forces,  either  concentrated  or  distributed,  is  equal  to 
the  moment  at  any  other  section  a,  at  a  distance  x  from  b,  plus 
(algebraically)  the  shear  at  a  multiplied  by  x,  plus  (algebraic- 
ally) the  moment  about  6  of  the  loads  between  a  and  b.  This  may 
be  expressed  as  follows: 
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Let  Sa  =  shear  at  section  a. 
Jtf(,  =  moment  at  section  a, 

jW6  =  moment  at  section  h. 
a:  =  distance  between  section  a  and  section  b  measured 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  foroea. 
Jtf  ,  =  monient  about  b  of  forces  between  a  and  b. 
Then     Mi  =  Ma±SaX±M^. 


LI 


=¥^ 


This  may  be  proven  in  tlie  following  manner: 

M. P,(d+e+f+g)-Pde+/+a)+ri(f+a)-"-f. 

Mi,--P,(d+e+f+g+i)-P2(.':+f+g+i>+Pi(f+g-n) 

,     by  subtraction; 


Ps-P\~P2-uy--=Sa     and     -~ 

.■.   j/,-.u.+.s.i-j;,. 


L 


■      ■     (!)) 

This  solution  is  perfectly  general  since  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  character  or  position  of  the  loads. 

36.  Beams  Fixed  at  Ends.  The  beams  liitherto  dealt  with 
have  lieen  supported  at  two  points  and  liave  been  statically 
determined.  Sometimes,  however,  beama  are  used  which  are 
fixed  at  both  ends  by  being  built  into  the  masonry  or  otherwise 
and  are  statically  undetermined.  Complete  treatment  of  such 
beams  may  be  found  in  standard  books  on  mechanics  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here,  although  attention  should  l>e  called  to 
the  fact  that  such  beams  arc  much  stronger  than  beams  of  the 
same  size  which  are  merely  supported  at  the  ends. 


I 
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A  beam  fixed  at  one  end  is  also  indeterminate  with  respect 
to  the  reactions,  but  the  moment  and  shear  at  any  section  of 
the  projecting  end  can  be  computed  without  difficulty. 

Such  a  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  30,  in  which  an  assumed  dis- 
tribution of  the  reactions  is  indicated,  viz.,  a  uniformly  varying 
downward  reaction,  the  resultant  of  which  is  ^2,  and  another 
uniformly  varying  upward  reaction  the  resultant  of  which 
equals  fii.  It  is  evident  that  Ri^E2  +  Pi+P3  +  \V,  and 
that  the  moment  of  R^  about  the  point  of  application  of  Ri 
must  equal  the  moment  about  the  same  point  of  P|,  P3,  and 
IF.     The  actual  distribution  of  the  reaction  depends  upon  the 


relative  elasticity  of  beam  and  masonry  and  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed. The  maximum  bending  moment  and  shear  occur  at, 
or  very  near,  the  edge  of  the  masonry  and  can  be  computed  with 
no  greater  error  than  for  ordinary  beams  resting  on  masonry 
abutments,  hence  a  beam  of  this  sort  can  be  designed  with  com- 
parative certainty,  provided  reasonable  provision  is  made  at 
the  ends  for  carrying  the  reactions. 

36.  Effect  of  Floor  Beams.  Kcnctions,  moments,  and  shears 
upon  a  structure  as  a  whole  are  uninfluenced  by  the  internal 
construction.  For  example,  the  reactions  at  the  ends  of  a  struc- 
ture due  to  a  given  loading  are  the  same  whether  it  is  a  simple 
beam  or  is  made  up  of  trusse-s,  floor  liearas,  and  stringers.  This 
immunity,  however,  docs  not  extend  to  the  individual  memljers 
of  the  structure  which  are  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  by  the 
construction  adopted.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bridge  com- 
posed of  trusses  or  girders,  floor  beams,  and  stringers,  tlie  shears 
and  moments  on  the  trusses  vary  coiisiderabl}-  from  those  which 
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would  exist  if  there  were  no  floor  beams,  and  thia  applies  also 
to  the  reactions  if  floor  beams  be  not  used  at  the  enda. 

The  effect  of  floor  beams  is  to  load  the  main  girdera  or  trusses 
with  loads  at  definite  points.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
figures  accompanying  Art.  1.  The  load  reaches  the  atringera 
through  the  floor,  is  carried  by  them  to  the  floor  beams,  and 
thence  goes  to  the  main  girders.  In  consequence  the  girders 
carry  only  concentrated  loads  except  for  their  own  weight,  and 
the  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  the  applied  loads  are  com- 
posed of  straight  lines. 

37.  Typical  Curves  of  Shear  and  Moment.  .\  few  curves  of 
shear  and  moment  have  already  been  drawn  to    illustrate  the 
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Fici.  31. 
test.     In  the  figures  which  follow,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  cases.     The  beginner  should  draw  curves 
for  similar  cases,  changing  the  data  to  avoid  copying,  until  he 
understands  the  subject  thoroughly. 
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Fig.  34. 
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Fig.  35. 
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"no  }  *'    de^  weight 


C-)  tS  ft.lln. 


All  tbeae  mrvea 
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:: 

CURVE  OF  MOMENTS 
Concentratod  loads  and  wdght  of  beam  combined. 


Fig.  37. 
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CURVE  OF  MOMENTS 
CoDceatrated  loads  only. 

Moment  at  panel  points  Is  same 
as  If  the  loads  were  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  girder. 


CURVE  OF  MOMENTS 
Dead  load  only 

Locus  of  points  a.  b,  e,  d  and  e 
is  a  parabola  but  moment 
curve  Is  not  a  parabola. 


Fig.  38. 

Note. — Floor  beams  arc  ordinarily  riveted  to  sides  of  girders.    Above  construction  is 
adopted  here  for  sake  of  clearness. 


38.  Influence  Lines  and  Tables  Defined.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  maximum  shears,  moments,  reactions,  and  other  functions 
due  to  moving  loads,  it  is  frequently  useful  to  study  the  effect  of 
a  load  of  imity  as  it  moves  along  the  structure.  This  may  be 
done  graphically  by  plotting  a  line  called  an  influence  line,  or 
analytically  by  preparing  an  influence  table  in  which  are  set 
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down  the  values  of  the  function  under  consideration  when  the 
load  is  at  various  governing  points,  such  as  the  panel  points  of  a 
truss  bridge.  The  following  simple  ilkiatralion  shows  clearly  the 
character  of  line  and  table. 


Ut. 

+  1/6 

2  ft. 

+2/6 

3  ft. 

+  3/6 

3.!)  ft. 

+  39/60 

4.1  ft. 

-19/00 

5  ft. 

-I/O 

InfluGOce  table  for  shear  at  i 
beam  shown  in  Fig.  3!1. 


¥ia.  39.— Influence  line  for 
simple  beam.     Slicar  at  a. 


The  influence  line  in  this  ca«e  is  the  Incus  of  the  valuer  in  the 
Bocond  column  of  the  influence  tabic  and  is  merely  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  equation  for  the  shear  at  a  due  to  a  load  of 
unity  passing  along  the  beam.  If  x  bo  the  distance  of  the  load 
from  the  left  reaction  and  y  the  ordinate,  the  equations  of  the 
influence  lino  will  be  aa  follows; 


6 


i'arj'ing  Ix-tween  0  and  2' 

var^-ing  between  2'  and  6'. 


The  difference  between  an  influence  line  and  the  curves  given 
in  the  preceding  articles  should  bo  carefully  observed.  A  curve 
of  shears,  or  moments,  is  a  curve,  the  ordinate  to  which  at 
any  point  shows  the  shear,  or  moment,  at  that  point  caused  by 
a  set  of  loads,  fixed  in  magnitude  and  position.  The  ordinate 
to  the  influence  line  shows  instead  the  shear  or  moment  at  the 
section  for  which  the  influence  line  isdra^vn.duc  toaloadof  unity 
acting  at  the  point  where  the  ordinate  is  measured.  The  examples 
in  Art.  39  serve  to  illustrate  influence  lines  for  the  more  common 
cases  of  simple  beams  and  girders. 
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The  actual  empIo3rment  of  influence  lines  and  tables  in  prac- 
tice seldom  occurs  except  for  complicated  structures  where  they 
are  frequently  almost  indispensable.  In  this  book  the  influence 
line  will,  however,  be  used  with  freedom,  partly  for  piuposes  of 
illustration  and  demonstration  and  partly  that  the  student 
may  better  familiarize  himself  with  the  behavior  of  various 
structures  imder  moving  loads. 

39.  Examples  of  Influence  Lines,  a.  Simple  Beams  and 
Girders, 


Fig.  40. — Influence  line  for  shear 
at  section  a. 


Fig.  41. — Influence  line  for  moment 
at  section  a. 
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Fig.  42. — Influence  line  for  shear       Fig.  43. — Influence  line  for  moment 
at  section  a.  at  section  a. 


a 


n 


Fig.  44. — Influence  line  for  shear  at  section  a. 


Fig.  45. — ^Influence  line  for  moment  at  section  a. 


6.  Girders  with  Loads  Applied  through  Floor  Beams,  as  in  Fig. 
46.     Note  that  the  usual  form  of  construction  for  such  bridges 
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is  that  in  which  the  floor  beams  are  riveted  to  the  girder  webs 
and  the  stringers  to  the  floor  beam  webs.     The  type  shown  in 


]n  j_j i_ 


a- 1 — I 


Fig.  49. — Influence  line  for  sliear  Fig.  50. — Influence  line  for  shear 

in  panel  3.  in  panel  4. 
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Fio.  51. — Influence  fine  Cor  moment       Fig.  52. — Influence  line  for  moment 
at  panel  point  a.  ut  panel  point  b. 
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the  figure  is  chosen  here  for  clearness  in  presentation.  The 
influence  lines,  moments,  shears,  etc.,  would  be  identical  in  the 
two  cases. 


Fig.  53. — Influence  line  for  moment        Fig.  54. — Influence  line  for  moment 
at  panel  point  c.  at  center  of  panel  2. 

40.  Properties  of  the  Influence  Line.  The  following  theorems 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

1.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  single  load  in  a 
fixed  position  equals  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  load 
and  the  ordinate  to  the  influence  line  measured  at  the  point 
where  the  load  is  placed.  This  needs  no  proof,  but  follows  directly 
from  the  definition  of  the  influence  line. 

2.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  equals  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  load  and 
the  area  bounded  by  the  axis  of  the  beam,  the  influence  lino 
and  the  ordinates  drawn  through  the  limits  of  the  load.  If  this 
area  be  partially  positive  and  partially  negative  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  two  should  be  used. 


Fig.  55. 


This  theorem  may  be  proven  as  follows; 

Let  bee  represent  an  influence  line  for  a  portion  of  a  given 
structure  of  length  L.  Let  w  equal  the  intensity  of  a  uniformly 
distributed  load. 
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Then  the  total  load  on  a  section  of  length  dx  =  wdx  and  the 

effect  of  thb  portion  of  the  load  upon  the  given  function  =  ujyiit. 
Integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  L  gives 


»r 


ydx 


for  the  effect  of  a  load  covering  the  entire  distance  /..     But  ydx 
IB  the  area  of  the  infiniteaimal  strip  subtended  by  dx,  and  I     ydx 

XL  -^ 

i/dx  =  u)Xarea  abecd. 

3.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  set  of  concentrated 
loads  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  product  of  each  load  and 
ita  corresponding  ordinate  to  the  influence  line.  This  is  a  corollaiy 
ofl. 

41.  ITeutral  Point.  The  influence  lines  shown  in  Figs.  47 
to  50  inclusive  cross  the  axis  of  the  beam  in  each  case  except 
for  sliear  in  the  end  panels.  The  point  of  intersection  is  called 
the  neutral  point  since  a  single  load  placed  at  this  point  pro- 
duces no  shear  in  the  panel  where  the  intersection  occurs. 

The  neutral  point  for  the  end  panels  is  at  the  ends  of  the 
beams. 

42.  Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Shear  aiid  Moment  at  a 
Definite  Section.  The  following  important  laws  may  be  deduced 
from  the  influence  lines  given  in  Art.  39. 

1.  For  a  simple  beam  supported  at  the  ends  a  single  concen- 
trated load  causeH  maximum  shear  at  a  section  when  placed  an 
infinitesimal  distance  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  section,  and 
maximum  moment  when  placed  at  the  section.  A  uniformly 
distributed  live  load  produces  maximum  sliear  at  a  section  when 
applied  over  the  entire  distance  between  the  section  and  one  or 
the  other  end  of  the  beam,  and  maximum  moment  when  applied 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  beam, 

2.  In  an  end-supported  girder  or  truss  loaded  by  means  of  floor 
beams,  a  single  concentrated  load  produces  maximum  shear  in  a 
panel  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  panel  adjoining  the  more  dis- 
tant reaction  and  maximum  moment  at  a  panel  point  when  placed 
at  that  point.  A  uniformly  distributed  live  load  produces  maxi- 
mum shear  in  a  panel  when  applied  over  the  entire  distance 
between  the  neutral  point  of  that  panel  and  the  more  distant  reac- 
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tion  and  maximum  moment  at  any  point  when  applied  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  structure. 

43.  Haztmum  Moments  and  Shears — Structures  Supported  at 
Eods.  In  the  preceding  article  moments  and  shears  at  particular 
sections  have  alone  been  considered,  and  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  maximum  values  of  these  functions.  These  max- 
imum values  must,  however,  be  computed  before  the  structure 
can  be  designed.  For  single  concentrated  loads  and  for  uniform 
live  load  the  value  of  these  quantities  can  be  easily  determined 
as  follows,  for  beams  supported  at  ends. 

Case  1.  Maximum  shear,  single  concentrated  load,  beam  ^ 
without  floor  beams.  The  influence  tine  shows  that  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  ordinate  occurs  either  when  x  =  L,ot  L—x  =  L, 
and  equals  unity,  hence  the  maximum  shear  due  to  a  load 
P,  occurs  with  the  load  at  either  end  of  the  beam.  Its  value 
equals  P. 

Case  2.     Maximum  moment  on  beam  under  same  conditions   / 
as  Case  1.     Here  the  ordinate  to  the  influence  line  is  a  maximum 

at  the  load  and  equals  -^  {L—x).     This  can  be  easily  shown  to 

be  a  maximum  when   x=L—x,  hence,  the   maximum   moment 
due  to  a  load  P  occurs  when  the  load  is  at  the  centre  of  the 

beam.     Its  value  is  — . 

Case  3.     Maximum  shear  on  same  beam  due  to  a  uniform  live  ^ 
load  of  intensity  w.     It  is  evident  that  the  area  l>etween  the  influ- 
ence line  and  the  axis  wiU  be  a  maximum  if  section  a  is  at  cither 

end,  hence  the  maximum  shear  equals-^j-. 

Case  4-    Same  as  Case  3,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of  V 
shear.     The  maximum  moment  occurs  for  load  over  entire  beam, 
and  oeciu-s  at  the   section   where   the   ordinate  is   a  maximum, 
which  has  already  been  shown  in  Case  2  to  be  at  the  centre.     The 
moment  at  the  centre  equals  iwL'. 

Case  5.     Maximum  shear.     Single  concentrated  load.     Girder    " 

with  floor  beams  and  equal  panels.     The  maximum  evidently 

occurs  in  the  end  panel;   its  value  depending  upon  the  number 

of  panels.      If  n  equals  number  of   panels  and  P  the  load  the 

,             Pfn-l) 
maximum  shear  = , 
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Case  6.    Same  as  Case  5,  but  for  uniform  load  w  per  foot 

instead  of  concentrated  load.     Maximum  shear  occurs   in  end 
panels   and  with  a  load  over  the   entire  structure.     Its  value  is 

-^(n— 1)  where  p=panel  length. 

Case  7.  Same  as  Case  5,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of 
maximum  shear.  Place  load  at  panel  point  nearest  centre. 
Maximum    moment    occurs    at    this    panel    point    and    equals 

and  -r~  («-  — I)  if  number 

in 


(^-ll  —  l  if  number  of  panels 


of  panels  is  odd. 

Case  8.  Same  as  Case  6,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of 
maximum    shear.     Maximum    moment    occurs    at    panel    point 

nearest  centre  with  load  over  entire  span.      Its  value  is  \wL!^, 

when  number  of  panels  is  even  and  ^ivL^{\ — ^ J,  when  number 

is  odd. 

In  deriving  these  two  quantities  the  following  theorem  may 
be  used: 

"  The  moment  at  a  panel 
point  of  a  girder  with  floor 
beams  equals  that  at  the  cor- 
responding point  of  a  simple 
beam  under  the  same  load." 

The  proof  of  the  theorem  is 
as  follows : 

liCt     Fig.     5G    represent    a 
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portion  of  a  girder  carrying  floor  beams. 
Let  3/i  =  moment  at  panel  point  6, 
Wo  =  moment  at  panel  point  a, 
S  =  shear  in  panel  to  left  of  given  panel. 
Then  in  accordance  with  rule  given  in  Art.  34 


Jl/b  =  .l/„+,S>-r(:^)/»  = 


^H  directl} 

L 


This  is  al.HO  the  value  of  the  moment  at  b  with  the  load  P  applied 
directly  to  the  girder  at  the  point  c 

Of  the  formulaa  in  this  article  the  student  is  advised   to 
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memorize  that  for  maximum  moment  at  tlie  centre  due  to  a 
uniform  load,  viz., 

M=iwIJ'.  .....     (10) 

This  formula  is  applicable  not  only  to  simple  Iieams,  but  also  to 
girders  with  floor  beams  provided  the  number  of  panels  is  even. 

Since  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  equals  that  at  the  cor- 
responding point  of  a  simple  beam  under  the  same  load,  the  locus 
of  the  momenta  at  the  panel  points  for  a  uniform  load  over  the 
entire  beam  is  a  parabola,  with  a  centre  ordinate  equal  Jtu/^, 
hence  the  ordinate  at  any  panel  point  of  a  girder  with  an  odd 


number  of  panels  may  he  deduced  from  this  value  by  applying  the 
equation  of  a  parabola.     This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  57  in  which 


the  ordinate,  y,  equals  JtuL*!  1 


44.  Approximate  Method  for  Haximum  Shear.  In  practice  it 
is  common  to  determine  the  maximum  shear  produced  by  a 
uniform  load  on  an  end-supported  girder  ivilh  Jloor  beams  by  the 
following  approximate  but  safe  method. 

Compute  the  maximum  positive  shear  in  a  panel  as  if  all 
panel  points  to  right  were  loaded  with  full  panel  loads  and 
panel  points  at  left  with  no  load;  for  maximum  negative  shear 
reverse  this  process. 

This  method  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  Let 
the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  maximum  positive  shear 
in  panel  cd  of  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  58  due  to  a  uniform  live 
load  of  3000  Iba.  per  foot. 
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By  the  approximate  method  the  shear  should  be  computed 
for  full  panel  loads  at  d,  e,  and  /,  and  no  loads  at  b  and  c,  and 

wiU  therefore  equal  ^^'^^"^^^45,000  lbs.  =45,000  lbs. 


C  panels  9  Ifi'- 
FlG.   58. 


By  the  exact  method  the  girder  should  be  loaded  from  the 
right  end  up  to  the  neutral  point,  m,  in  panel  cd. 

From  the  similar  triangle  of  Fig.  58  it  is  evident  that 


md  _id 
nk     ik 


h+h 


=f, 


but  nA;  =  cd^l5'.  .•.  md  =  9\  hence  the  area  of  the  triangle 
mi^  =  54Xi  =  13.5.  Since  the  maximum  shear  equals  the  area 
of  the  triangle  mig  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  linear 
foot,  its  value  is  3000  X  13.5  =  40,500  lbs.,  or  considerably  less  than 
the  value  obtained  by  the  approximate  method,  a  relation  which 
will  always  occur  for  the  intermediate  panels  of  an  end  supported 
girder.  For  the  end  panels  the  neutral  point  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  panel,  hence  for  such  panels  the  exact  and  approximate 
methods  give  identical  results. 


REACTION  PROBLEMS 


In  Problems  6  to  22  inclusive,  compute  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  each  reaction. 


.''^rr-.l.       Hl'.„l^       #1  f^      ! 

Pbob.  6.  pROB.  7. 
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PROB.  17. 
Thi*  tnui  ii  one  of  tbs  end  trusses  of  »  seria.     Dis- 
tance •put  of  tnmoi  sqiuls  20'  centre  to  centre. 


Tbiltrunisaneortliei 

DiatAnce  apitrt   ot    tr 
equiJg  nu'  ccntntoce 


■   Tbii  truB  is  ui  end  truss  of 
B  eciies.    DiBtanc«  aput  of 


pROB.  -94.  ~l 


-SSr  a.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  at  sections  a  and  c  with 
a  concentrated  load  of  10,000  lbs.  at  6? 

6.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  at  sections  a,  b  and  c  with 
a  uniform  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  linear  foot  over  the  entire  beam? 
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-M.  a.  Where  should  a  angle  concentrated  loud  be  placed  to  cause 
maxinmm  sheur  in  panel  de?     In  punel  abl 

b.  What  is  the  moguitude  of  the  shear  at  section  c  of  the  girder 
with  a  single  concentrated  load  of  20,000  lbs,  applied  lo  the  stringer 
at  the  centre  of  panel  bdl 

ff  ^6.  (In  the  following  problems,  relating  to  curves  of  moments  and 
shears,  and  to  influence  lines,  positive  values  should  he  plotted  ahove  the 
ans,  and  numerical  values  given  for  ordinateM  at  all  points  where  the 
curves  change  direction.)  6 

Plot  the  curve  of  shearB  for  beain  shown  in  Prob.  23  with  a  uni- 
formly varying  load  extending  over  the  entire  beam.  Int<.'nsity  of 
load  at  free  end  of  beam  2000  lbs.  per  foot;  at  fixed  end,  1000  lbs.  per 
tool.  1 

ft      4fl,  (See  Prob.  24  for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a.  Plot  the  curves  of  shears  and  moments  for  a  uniform  live  load  of 
1000  Iba.  per  foot  exleuding  from  the  free  end  to  the  centre  of  panel  oii 
and  applied  to  the  stringers. 

6.  Compare  the  moment  at  each  floor  beam  for  the  loading  stated 
in  a  with  that  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no  floor  lx?ama  and  the 
some  load  were  applied  directly  to  the  girder  (i.e.,  a  uniform  load  of 
1000  lbs.  per  foot,  extending  42  ft.  from  the  free  end  of  the  ginler). 
1 0      "37.  o.  Draw  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  one  ^rder. 

6.  Draw  similar  cur\-es  for  a  uniform 
load  of  3OO0  lbs.  per  foot  applied  to  the 
stringers  and  extending  over  entire  span, 
and  compare  the  moments  at  the  floor 
beams  with  those  which  would  occur  at 
amilar  points  if  the  load  were  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  girder. 

c.  Determine  position  of  a  single  con- 
centrated load  for  maximimi  shear  at 
section  a.  For  maximum  moment  at 
same  section.  Load  to  be  applied  at  the 
stnngers. 

d.  Draw   the  curves  of  dead  moment 
and  shear  for  following  assumed  weighls: 
Stringers,  300  lbs.   jier  foot   i>er  stringer 

(this    includes    weight     of     bridge 
floor). 
Floor  beams,  100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  floor  beam. 
_Girders,  200  lbs.  perjineal  foot  per  girder. 
M  -88.  (See  Prob.28:for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  at  sections  a  and  6. 
6.  Plot  ihe  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sections  n  and  h. 
'  -  99.  (See  Prob.  SJ'for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panel  ah  and  in  panel  e/of 
girder.  Assume  girder  to  be  directly  under  a  stringer  and  load  to  be 
applied  at  the  stringer. 


F3 
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b.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sections  a  and  d. 

c.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  line  determine  over  what 
portion  of  the  beam  a  uniform  loud  should  extend  in  order  to  produce 
maximum  aheur  in  panel  ab,  and  compute  the  magnitude  of  this  shear, 
assuming  the  miifomi  load  to  eitual  LOOO  lbs.  per  linear  foot  and  to  be 
applied  at  the  stringers. 

d.  Same  as  c,  except  Bubstitute  moment  at  section  a  for  shear  in 
panel  ab. 

30.  a.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  at  sections  o,  6  and  c. 

b.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sections  a,  b  and  c. 

c.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  lines  determine  where  a  single 
load  should  lie  to  give  maximum  shear  at  section  c.  To  give  maximum 
moment  at  section  a; 

d.  From  an  innpection  of  the  iiifluence  lines  determine  what  portions 
of  the  beam  should  be  loaded  with  a  unifonn  load  per  foot  to  give  maxi- 
mum shear  at  section  c.    To  give  maximum  moment  at  section  a. 


e.  Compute  the  maximum  shears  at  sections  a  and  c  due  to  a  uniform 
live  load  of  2000  Iba.  per  foot,  and  state  in  eai-h  case  whether  the  shear 
is  positive  or  negative. 

/.  Compute  the  maximum  moments  at  sections  o  and  6  due  to  the 
load  given  in  e  and  state  whether  positive  or  negative. 

31.  a.  Plot  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panels  0-1  and  1-2.  Make 
same  assumption  as  to  relative  position  of  stringers  and  girders  oa  in 
Prob,  29,  and  assume  loads  to  be  applied  at  stringers. 

b.  Plot  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sections  1  and  2, 

c.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  line  determine  where  a  single 
concentrated  load  should  lie  to  cause  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel 
1-2  and  maximum  positive  moment  at  section  2. 

d.  Compute  by  the  "influence-line  method"  the  exact  maximum 
positive  shear  produced  in  panel  1-2  by  a  uniform  live  load  of  2000  lbs. 
per  toot,  and  check  this  result  by  computmg  the  shear  analytically. 

e.  Compute  the  maximum  poailive  live  shear  in  panel  1-2  by  the 
approximate  method  given  in  Art.  44. 


CHAPTER  III 
CONCENTRATED  LOAD  SYSTEMS 

45.  Shear  at  a  Fixed  Section.    Girder  without  Floor  Beams. 

To  determine  the  position  of  loads  which  will  produce  maximum 
shear  at  a  given  section  of  a  simple  end-supported  beam  or 
deck-girder  a  method  of  trial  may  be  employed.  Stated  briefly 
this  consists  of  moving  the  loads  along  the  beam  by  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  distance  between  wheels  and  writing  expres- 
sions  for  the  change  in  shear  thus  produced.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  shear  is  found  to  decrease. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  maximum  shear 
at  a  given  section  of  a  simple  beam  carrying  concentrated  loads 
occurs  with  one  of  the  loads  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  from 
the  section. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  and  the  application  of  the 
method  to  a  definite  case  will  now  be  given. 

Loads  are  in  thousanda  of  lbs.  per  wheel. 


Fig.  59. 


Let  Fig.  59  represent  a  typical  set  of  concentrated  loads,  in 
this  case  a  single  consolidation  locomotive,  and  let  it  be  desired 
to  compute  the  maximum  shear  at  section  a,  for  the  beam  shown 
in  Fig.  60. 

The  influence  line  for  the  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  60  and 
shows  clearly  that  for  maximum  positive  shear  at  section  a  most 
of  the  heavy  loads  must  be  to  the  right  of  a, 
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To  prove  that  one  of  the  loads  should  lie  an  infinitesimal 
distaDce  to  the  right  of  the  section,  or  practically  at  the  Bection, 
proceed  as  follows:  Suppose  the  loads  to  be  on  the  beam  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  61. 


Aa  the  shear  due  to  a  set  of  concentrated  loads  in  any  position 

equals  the  summation  of  the  product  of  the  loads  and  their 
ordinates,  it  is  evident  that  starting  with  loads  in  the  position 


shown  in  Fig.  61  the  shear  at  a  will  be  increased  by  moving 
the  loads  to  the  left  until  load  (1)  reaches  the  section.  If  the 
loads  are  moved  still  further  until  load  (1)  passes  to  the  left 


k 


of  the  section  there  will  be  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  shear  due 
to  load  (1)  crosfiing  the  section.  The  new  position  is  shown  by 
Fig.  62  from  which  !t  is  again  evident  that  if  the  loads  be  moved 
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still  further  to  the  left  there  will  be  an  increase  in  shear  until 
load  (2)  comes  to  the  sectioii,  and  that  the  result  of  load  (2) 
crossing  the  section  will  be  another  eudden  decrease  in  shear, 
after  which  the  shear  will  again  increase  till  another  load  reaches 
the  section,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  effect  of  a  load 
coming  on  the  span  at  the  right  or  going  off  at  the  left  during 
the  process  of  moving  up  the  loads  will  not  affect  the  above 
conclusions. 

Fig.  63  is  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  changes  in  shear  at 
a  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  60  as  the  loads  move  to  the  left. 
The  ordinates  represent  this  shear  with  load   (1)   at  the  point 


Fia.  63. 


where  the  ordinate  is  shown.  In  consequence  the  line  1-2  shows 
the  increase  in  shear  at  a  due  to  moving  load  (1)  on  the  span 
until  load  (2)  reaches  the  right  end;  2-3  shows  the  increase  due 
to  moving  to  the  left  the  first  two  loads  until  load  (3)  reaches 
the  right  abutment,  and  so  on  up  to  9-10,  which  shows  the  effect 
of  moving  the  first  9  loads,  i.e.,  all  the  loads,  until  the  first 
load  reaches  the  section  a.  When  the  first  load  crosses  the 
section  the  shear  drops  suddenly  by  10,000  lbs.  and  then  increases 
again,  as  shown  by  11-12,  until  the  second  load  reaches  section 
a.  As  this  load  crosses  the  section  the  shear  is  diminished  by 
20,000  lbs.  and  then  increases,  as  shown  by  13-14,  until  the  first 
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load  passes  off  the  span.  This  does  not  produce  a  sudden  change 
in  shear  but  changes  the  slope  of  the  line,  as  shown  by  14-15. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  following 
method  may  be  used  to  determine  the  location  of  locomotive 
loads  for  maximum  positive  shear  at  any  section  of  a  simple 
beam: 

Starting  with  all  the  loads  to  the  right  of  the  section  and 
with  load  (1)  at  the  section,  write  an  expression  for  the  change 
in  shear  due  to  moving  load  (2)  to  the  section.  If  this  expres- 
sion shows  a  decrease  it  is  evident  that  load  (1)  at  the  section 
gives  the  maximum  shear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression 
shows  an  increase  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  another  expres- 
sion for  the  increase  due  to  moving  up  load  (3)  and  so  on  until 
a  decrease  is  finally  obtained. 

In  practice  the  operation  is  simple,  aa  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing example  for  the  beam  and  loads  of  this  article.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  instead  of  writing  an  equation  for  the  change 
in  shear  the  method  used  ia  to  write  an  inequality  one  side  of 
which  shows  the  increase  in  the  left  hand  reaction  due  to  moving 
up  those  loads  which  are  on  the  span  to  begin  unlk  ajid  remain 
on  or  which  come  on  during  the  process  of  moving,  and  the  other 
side  of  wliich  shows  the  effect  of  a  load  crossing  the  section  or 
going  off  the  span  to  the  left. 

The  numerical  expressions  for  the  case  in  question  will  now 
be  given. 

With  (1)  at  section  move  up  (2). 

116x|i>10. 

As  the  left  hand  quantity  is  greater  than  the  right  it  is  evident 
that  the  shear  is  increased  by  moving  up  load  (2), 
With  (2)  at  section  move  up  (3). 


(IK 
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Since  in  this  case  the  left  hand  side  of  the  inequality  is  less  than 
the  right  hand  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  further  increase 
and  that  the  maximum  shear  will  occur  with  load  (2)  at  section  a. 
As  the  left  hand  side  of  the  above  expression  may  not  be 
entirely  clear  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  added.  The 
first  term  shows  the  increase  in  the  left  hand  reaction  due  to 
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moving  up  those  loads  which  are  on  the  span  to  begin  with 
and  which  remain  on  the  span.  The  second  term,  d,  represents 
the  slight  increase  in  the  shear  at  the  section  due  to  loads  which 
may  have  come  on  the  span  at  the  right  end  of  the  bridge 
during  the  process  of  moving  up  the  loads.  This  term  is  always 
small  and  may  generally  be  ignored.  Its  value  in  the  present 
case  is  0.  The  third  term  gives  the  shear  caused  by  load  (1) 
when  load  (2)  is  at  section  a.  This  shear  being  negative  and 
disappearing  during  the  movement  on  account  of  the  load  going 
off  the  span,  an  increase  in  shear  is  obtained  which  is,  therefore, 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  inequality. 

Having  in  above  fashion  determined  the  position  of  the  loads 
for  maximum  shear,  it  remains  simply  to  compute  this  shear 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  figuring  the  left-hand  reaction  and 
subtracting  therefrom  the  loads  between  it  and  the  section. 

46.  Moment  at  a  Fixed  Section.  The  method  of  determining 
the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  moment  differs  somewhat 
from  that  used  in  determining  the  position  for  maximum  shear, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  original  position  of  the  loads  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 


qT     Q! 


Fig.  64. 

Let  JM=  increase  in  moment  at  m  due  to  moving  all  the 
loads  a  short  distance  d  to  the  left. 

Then,  since  the  change  in  the  moment  at  m  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  load  system  equals  the  summation  of  the 
product  of  each  load  by  the  change  in  length  of  the  influence 
line  ordinate  corresponding  to  that  load,  the  following  expression 
for  the  increase  in  moment  may  be  written: 

Jil/-  (P2  +P3  +  P4  +Po)  dtanO-  (Po  +Pi)  d  tan  P 

=  (P2-fP3+P4+/^f,M7-^-(Po+Pi)dJ 

L  —  a  a 

AM    P2+P3+P4+^5     Po^P\ 


hd 


L-a 


a 
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This  equation  shows  that  the  moment  at  m  will  be  increased 
by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  riljhl  of  7/1  be  greater  than  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the 
left.  The  fonvcree  of  this  proposition  is  also  true.  It  should 
be  noted  that  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  right  equals 
the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  left  there  will  be  no  change 
ill  moment  eaused  by  muvinK  the  loads. 

The  above  equations  are  true,  pro\'ided  the  relative  position 
of  the  loads  does  not  change;  that  is,  if  no  load  comes  on  from 
the  right,  or  goes  off  to  the  left,  or  passes  the  section.  It  may 
be  readily  seen,  however,  that  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  right  exceeds  that  on  the  left  a  movement  to  the  left  suffi- 
cient to  bring  another  load  on  from  the  right  or  to  cause  a  load 
to  go  off  to  the  left  serves  to  increase  the  moment  more  rapidly, 
and  hence  does  not  vitiate  the  conclusion  that  the  loads  should 
be  moved  to  the  left.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  movement 
to  the  left  should  be  continued  until  Pi  reaches  the  section, 
hence  we  have  the  following  theorem; 

Fur  maximum  moment  at  any  section  one  load  must  lie  at 
the  section,  and  the  loads  must  be  so  located  that  with  that 
load  just  to  the  right  of  the  section  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  right  is  greater  than  that  on  the  left,  while  with  that  load 
just  to  the  left  of  the  section  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the 
left  is  greater  than  that  on  the  right. 

A  special  case  of  the  above  is  when  the  average  load  per 
foot  on  one  side  etjuals  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  case  a  load  does  not  have  to  lie  at  the  section, 
Imt  if  it  does  lie  at  the  section  the  moment  will  be  equal  to  the 
maximum,  hence  the  theorem  applies  for  this  case  also. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  proof  of  this  theorem  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  any  case  where  the  influence  line  is 
composed  of  two  straight  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
theorem  is  very  useful  for  many  cases  other  than  that  of  moment 
on  a  simple  beam. 

The  application  of  this  theorem  is  simple,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  several  loads  of  the  same  system  will  be  found 
to  satisfy  the  above  criterion.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  different  set  of  loads  may  be  on  the  span  for  each  position, 
and  consequently  there  may  be  several  maxima.  In  such  cases 
it  is   usually  necessary  either  to  compute  the  value  of  each 
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mnximum,  or  else  to  compute  th(>  change  in  moment  due  to 
moving  the  loads  from  one  maximum  position  to  another. 

A  numerical  example  of  the  determination  of  the  position 
for  maximum  moment  will  now  be  given. 

Let  the  loads  and  span  be  aa  in  Art.  45,  and  let  the  problem 
be  to  find  the  position  giving  maximum  moment  at  a. 

First  tr\'  load  2: 


Load  (2)  to  right  of  section , . 


50 


Load  (2)  to  left  of  section t^        >       -^ 

Load  (2)  gives  a  maximum: 

_                                                                    Av.  lonil  per     Av.  loait  per 
Try  load  (3) :  ft.  on  left.       h.  on  right. 

20  116 

Load  (3)  to  right  of  sci.-tion ■     in        "^       ^T 


Load  (3)  to  left  of  section  . 


10  oO 


I^ad  (3)  also  gives  a  maximum. 

It  is  seen  by  inspection  that  in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary 
to  try  load  (4)  and  that  loads  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  only  ones 
giving  maximum  moments.  To  determine  which  of  these  is  the 
larger  it  is  advisable  to  compute  both  independently  and  then 
check  the  results  by  computing  the  change  in  moment  produced 
by  starting  with  load  (2)  at  a  and  moving  load  (3)  to  a. 

That  the  maximum  moment  at  a  given  section  due  to  a 
set  of  concentrated  loads  always  occurs  with  a  load  at  the  section 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  maximum  moment  for  a  given 
position  of  loads  occurs  where  the  shear  curve  crosses  the  axis; 
i.e.,  where  the  shear  equals  or  passes  through  zero,  and  that  this 
can  never  happen  except  at  one  of  the  loads. 

47.  Shear.  Girder  with  Floor  Beams.  For  such  girders  the 
maximum  shear  in  every  panel  must  be  computed.  The  method 
of  determining  the  position  of  the  loads  differs  in  detail  from 
that  given  in  Art.  4.5,  although  the  same  general  method  may 
be  used. 

To  illustrate  this  case  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  65  is  chosen. 
Here  again,  for  greater  clearness,  the  stringers  and  floor  beams 
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1                   1     J 

\    ',.',':        ■                           1 

are  shown  above  the  girdere,  though,  as  already  explained,  such 
construction  ia  uncommon.  End  floor  beams  are  also  used,  but 
this  makes  no  difference  m  the  method  or  its  application. 

Consider  first  the  position  of  loads  for  shear  in  panel  1.     In 

this  case  it  ia  clear  that  the  maximum  shear  occurs  with  the 

same  condition  which  would  produce  maximum  moment  at  panel 

point  a,  since  the  proof  given 

''^-BJ^o^^tuTo^ofliift™mp«i^i^•"t    "^    ^^-    "^^    applies    equaUy 
the  Io»iIb.  Yvell    here.      In  consequence, 

one  of  the  loads  must  lie  at  a. 
To  determine  which,  either 
the  method  of  moving  up  the 
loads  explained  in  Art.  45 
may  be  used,  or  that  of  ob- 
taining the  position  of  the 
loads  for  maximum  moment 
at  a.  If  the  latter  plan  be 
adopted  it  may  happen  that 
more  than  one  position  will 
be  found  to  give  a  maximum, 
and  hence  an  extra  computa- 
tion will  be  needed.  This 
latter  is,  however,  useful  as 
a  check  and  is  not  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the 
method  since  an  approximate 
check  computation  with  an- 
other load  at  the  section 
should  invariably  be  made. 

The  fact  that  the  maxi- 
mum shear  in  the  end  panel 
and  the  maximum  moment  at 
the  first  panel  point  occur 
simultaneously  is  important.  It  follows  that  since  none  of  the 
live  loads  can  be  applied  to  the  girder  between  panel  points, 
the  maximum  live  moment  at  the  first  panel  point  equals  the 
product  of  the  maximum  live  shear  in  the  end  panel  and  the 
length  of  that  panel. 

For  intermefliate  panels  the  latter  method  can  not  be  used 
since  it  ia  incorrect,  except  for  cases  where  the  influence  line 
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is  composed  of  two  straight  lines  forming  a  triangle  with  the  axis 
of  the  beam,  a  condition  whirh  does  not  occur  for  intermediate 
panels.  For  such  panels  therefore  the  method  of  Art.  45  will  be 
adopted.  Examination  of  the  influence  line  shown  in  Fig.  65  for 
theshear  in  the  second  panel,  which  is  typical  of  the  influence  lines 
for  all  intermediate  panels,  shows  that  the  loads  when  brought  on 
from  the  right  must  at  least  be  moved  to  the  left  until  the  first 
load  reaches  b.  Further  movement  to  the  left  will  cause  a  de- 
crease in  the  shear  due  to  the  first  load,  but  an  increase  due  to  the 
loads  on  the  right.  If  the  result  is  a  net  increase,  the  loads  should 
be  moved  until  load  (2)  reaches  b.  This  conclusion  is  uninflu- 
enced by  the  action  of  other  loads  which  may  come  on  the  span 
from  the  right,  or  by  the  fact  that  load  (I)  may  pass  a.  Further 
movement  to  the  left  produces  an  additional  increase  in  shear  due 
to  loads  to  the  right  of  b,  but  a  decrease  due  to  load  (2),  and  either 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  due  to  load  (1),  If  the  expression  for 
the  change  is  positive  it  will  remain  so  until  load  (3)  reaches  the 
section  unless  load  (1)  passes  off  the  bridge,  which  would  lower 
the  rate  of  increase  and  perhaps  cause  a  decrease.  This  con- 
dition is,  however,  not  likely  to  occur  and  may  be  neglected. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  may  be  stated  that  for  maximum 
positive  shear  in  either  end  or  intermediate  panels,  one  of  the 
loads  must  lie  at  the  panel  point  to  the  right. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  numerical  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  student  should  observe  that  the  increase  in  shear  in 
panel  1  equals  the  increase  in  Rj  minus  the  increase  in  P^; 
that  the  increase  in  shear  in  panel  2  equals  the  increase  in 
R^  minus  the  combined  increase  in  Pq  and  Pj,  and  similarly  for 
other  panels. 

A  load  which  passes  off  the  span  in  the  process  of  moving 
up  should  always  be  considered  by  itself.  It  should  be  noted 
that  thechangeof  shear,  or  of  any  other  function,  due  to  removing 
a  load  from  a  structure,  is  equal  to  the  shear  or  other  function 
caused  by  the  load  when  on  the  structure.  Hence,  to  find  the 
change  in  shear  due  to  a  load  passing  off  the  span  compute  the 
ehear  due  to  it  m  its  originaf*  position  before  the  loads  are 
moved. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  structure  shown 
in  Fig.  65  will  now  be  given  for  the  locomotive  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
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Shear  in  End  Panel.     Method  of  Moving-up  the  Loads. 
Start  with  load  (1)  at  panel  point  a. 

Increase  In  fi(.        increase  in  Po 
Move  load  (2)  to  «,  146x^+5    >  lOX^ 

.".     shear  is  increased.  S=0  in  this  case. 

13eXj^+iJ   >   20Xp  +  10Xj!^x|^ 
d  =  0  in  this  case. 


Move  load  (3)  to  a, 
-■.     shear  is  increased. 


The  fact  that  the  increase  in  moving  up  load  3  is  very  slight 
and  that  the  nest  step  of  moving  up  load  4  would  materially  in- 
crease the  change  in  Po  without  increasing  that  in  P|  makes  it 
evident  that  load  (3)  at  section  gives  the  maximum  shear. 

The  value  of  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel  may  now 
be  computed.     The  expreBsion  for  it  is 

?5(53+48+43+3S)+y(2i)+24 +  19  +  14) -20x-jT,  =  73 

(thou.'!and  lb.  units.) 

To  show  that  above  conclusions  arc  correct  the  shear  with 
load  (2)  at  a  will  be  computed. 

'-{■!»  +43  +3S  +33)  +^(24  +  19  +  14  +9)  + 10  X  ^  X^  =  72.07 

(thousand  lb.  units.) 

The  value  of  this  is  less  than  that  for  load  (3)  at  section  and  is 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
method. 


I 


•  The  last  term  in  the  above  expreaaion  gives  tlie  shear  due  to  loail  (I) 
when  load  (2)  is  at  a.  Its  value  is  obtained  by  computing  the  floor  beam 
reaction  P,  and  the  shear  due  to  it.  The  reaction  Pq  may  be  ignored  Binee 
il  produces  no  shear  in  the  girder.  The  same  result  should  be  obtnine<l 
by  Ihe  usual  method  of  computing  R^  and  Bubtracting  P^  from  it ;  this  gives 
/56     8 


\60     12' 


Load  (2)  gives 
a  max. 

.  Load  (3)  gives 
a  max. 
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Shear  in  End  Panel,     Average  Load  Method, 

A V.  load  per   Av.  load  per 
ft.  on  left.      ft.  on  right. 

Load  (2)  to  right  of  panel  pt.  a,  —      <     — j- 

i  4 

Load  (2)  to  left  of  panel  pt.  a,    -^     >     — - 

1  4 

Load  (3)  to  right  of  panel  pt.  a,  ~      <     —/- 

40  96 

Load  (3)  to  left  of  panel  pt.  a,    -—     >       '— 

1  4 

T       ,  ,.w     .  ,  .    r         1    .        -^^^      ^        96      .-.  Load  (4)  does 
Load  (4)  to  right  of  panel  pt.  a,  -r-      >       t  x    • 

°         ^         '^  1  4  not  give  a  max. 

From  these  expressions  it  is  seen  that  by  the  application 
of  the  average  load  criterion,  loads  (2)  and  (3)  are  found  to  give 
maxima,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  both  to  determine 
the  greater. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  application  of  the  average 
load  method  the  average  shear  per  panel  instead  of  the  average 
shear  per  foot  has  been  used.  This  is  simpler  and  gives  the 
same  result  when  the  panels  are,  of  equal  length  as  in  the  bridge 
under  consideration.  If  the  panels  are  of  imequal  length  this 
method  would  be  incorrect. 

Shear  in  Second  Panel,     Method  of  Moving  up  the  Loads, 

Start  with  load  (1)  at  panel  point  b. 

Increase  in  Rl  Increase  in 

(Po-^P,) 

Move  load  (2)  to  6,  104  X~+a      >     10  X^      /.Shear    is    m- 

60  12  creased 

9  .    .        . 

5=  HXsK  but  it  is  evident  that  this  value  need  not  have  been 
oU 

computed    since    it    is    too    small    to    alter    the 
result. 
Move  load  (3)  to  b, 

Increase  in  jB^       Increase  in  {Pq+Pi) 

132X^+S  <    10xl+20xA      ••;  Load  (2) 

60  12  12     gives  a  maximum 

2 
5=14X^   (necessary  to  compute  in  this  case  since  otherwise 

results  would  be  doubtful). 
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The  right-hand  side  of  above  inequality  may  require  some 
explanation. 


With  load  {2)  at  b,  Pq  =  0 


and       P,  =  j^IO. 


With  load  (3)  at  b,  Po  = 


That  is,  the  increase  in  (Po+Pi)  when  load  (1)  is  moved  from 
the  second  into  the  first  panel,  equals  the  reaction  on  the  floor 
beam  at  b  due  to  load  (!)  when  load  {2}  is  at  b,  plus  the  increase 
in  the  reaction  on  the  floor  beam  at  a  due  to  moving  the  second 
load  into  the  second  panel. 

The  value  of  the  maximum  shear  in  the  second  panel  equals 


10  X 


60     60' 


60' 


=  43..')G 

(thousand-lb.  units). 

As  an  approximate  check  the  corresponding  shear  with  load  (3) 
at  b  has  been  computed  and  found  to  be  43.37.  If  the  increase 
in  shear  as  determined  from  the  expression  for  the  increase  due 
to  moving  up  load  (3)  be  added  to  this  the  result  should  equal 
the  shear  with  load  (2)  at  b,  thus  giving  an  exact  check. 

The  student  will  observe  that  in  all  cases  where  no  load  goes 
off  or  comes  on  the  span,  or  goes  out  of  the  panel,  the  distance 
which  the  loads  are  moved  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  inequality 
and  may  be  omitted.  Moreover,  the  denominator  of  the  left- 
hand  term  equals  the  span  length  and  that  of  the  right-hand  terra 
the  panel  length.  Hence  we  may  say  that  for  the  special  condi- 
tions noted  the  shear  will  be  increased  by  moving  up  the  loads 
whenever  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  entire  span  exceeds 
that  on  the  given  panel. 

48.  Formula  for  Position  of  Loads  for  Hazlmum  Shear  for 
Intermediate  Panels.  Girder  with  Floor  Bmmn.  The  nioliiod  of 
moving  up  the  loads  as  used  in  the  preceding  article  is  simple 
and  very  general.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  shear  but  to  the 
determination  of  position  for  many  other  functions.  The  student 
should  understand  it  thoroughly  and  apply  it  to  many  different 
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cases  until  he  thoroughly  comprehends  the  influence  of  such  load 
ayateraa  upon  the  various  portions  of  the  girder. 

For  the  practitioner  who  may  wish  a  definite  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  position,  the  following  may  be  of  uae  for  intermediate 
jHineh. 

(c)  The  maximum  shear  wJll  occur  with  the  firat  load  of  the 


same  criterion  to  the  second  load  and  to  following  loads  if 
necessary  until  the  inequality  is  satisfied.  In  the  above  in- 
equality, P  =  a.ny  load  which  may  be  on  the  span  or  which  may 
come  on  during  the  moving  up  of  the  loads  from  one  position  to 
another,  a  =  distance  which  that  load  is  moved.  Pi  =  any  load 
which  may  be  at  any  time  in  the  panel  under  consideration 
during  the  process  of  moving  the  loads.  ai  =  the  distance  which 
Pi  moves  in  the  panel. 

If  no  load  comes  on  or  goes  off  the  span  and  if  no  load  passes' 
out  of  the  panel,  a  =  ai,  and  we  may  write 


It  follows  that  for  this  case  the  first  load  should  lie  at  the  panel 
point  uidcss  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  entire  span  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  given  panel.  In  this  latter  ca«e  the  second  load 
should  be  tried  at  the  panel  point  and  so  on  until  the  position 
for  maximum  ahear  ia  determined, 

49.  Uazimum  Moment.  Girder  u-ith  Floor  Beams.  For 
girders  with  floor  beams  it  ia  customary  to  compute  maximum 
moments  at  panel  points  only.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  maxi- 
mum moment  between  panel  points  is  desired  it  may  be  obtained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  interpolation. 

For  uniform  live  loads  and  for  concentrated  loads  which 
are  fixed  in  position  interpolation  gives  exact  results  since  the 
curve  of  momenta  for  such  loads  consists  of  a  series  of  straight 
lines.  The  same  is  also  true  for  momenta  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
floor  system,  but  is  slightly  in  error  for  the  weight  of  the  girder 
itself.  For  a  system  of  moving  loads  ttiia  method  is  somewhat 
inaccurate  but  ia  on  the  safe  side,  and  hence  may  be  used  with 
security.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  demonstration  which 
refers  to  Fig.  66. 

Let  the  ordinate  bA  represent  the  maximum  live  moment 
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at  any  panel  point,  b,  due  to  a  concentrated  load  system.  For 
the  position  producing  this  maximum  the  moment  curve  for 
the  portion  of  the  girder  between  b  and  c  will  be  the  line  AB, 
Be  representing  the  moment  at  c  for  the  position  of  the  loads 
giving  maximum  moment  at  b.  If  the  loads  be  now  moved  so 
as  to  give  a  maximum  moment  at  c  we  shall  have  cB'  and  6,4' 
as  the  ordinates  for  moments  at  c  and  b  respectively  for  this 
new  position,  and  B'A'  will  be  the  moment  curve  between  b  and 
c.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure  that  interpolation  between  the 
maximum  moment  at  b  and  that  at  c  wilt  give  a  safe  value  for 
the  maximum  moment  at  any  point  in  the  panel,  since  the  line 
AB  can  never  rise  above  AB'  nor  the  line  B'A'  above  B'A; 
therefore,  the  ordinate  tx'  for  the  moment  at  x  can  never  be  less 
than  the  actual  maximum  moment  ut  x.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  by  drawing  an  influence  line  for  the  moment  at  x  that  for 
maximum  moment  some  load  should  lie  at  either  panel  point  b 
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or  c;  that  the  moment  at  c  with  the  loads  in  the  position  e 
sary  for  maximum  moment  at  b  can  never  exceed  the  maximum 
moment  at  c  and  will  almost  invariably  be  less  than  that;  and 
that  tbL')  principle  holds  good  for  the  condition  when  the  moment 
at  6  is  a  maximum.  This  proof  is  perfectly  general  and  applicable 
to  any  panel. 

60.  Moment  and  Shear  at  the  Critical  Section.  The  cases 
already  treated  have  been  for  shear  and  moment  at  stated  sections 
of  simple  beams  and  for  panels  and  panel  points  of  girders  with 
floor  beams.  For  the  latter  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
compute  the  maximum  shear  in  each  panel  and  the  maximum 
moment  at  each  panel  point,  since  thereby  the  maximum  values 
of  these  functions  will  be  obtained.  For  beams  or  girders  which 
are  not  loaded  by  means  of  floor  beams  it  is  always  necessary  to 
compute  maximum  values  of  shears  and  moments,  and  in  addi- 
tion, for  long  girders,  the  values  at  intermediate  sections  taken 
with  suflScient  frequency  to  insure  a  good  design. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  valuea  it  is  necessary 
to  locate  the  sections  at  which  they  occur,  that  is,  the  critical 
sections. 

For  shear  the  critical  section  is  an  infinitesimal  distance 
from  one  of  the  points  of  support.  This  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion, as  an  inspection  of  influence  linea  for  various  sections 
including  one  at  the  end  furnishes  sufficient  proof. 

For  moment  with  uniform  load  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  maximum  moment  occurs  at  the  centre  and  equals 
iwL^,  when  w  equals  the  load  per  foot  and  L  the  span. 

With  a  system  of  concentrated  loads  the  maximum  moment 
may  not  occur  at  the  centre  though  the  critical  section  will 
be  very  near  the  centre.     To  treat  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 


r''T^'"r'4~'' 


make  use  of  the  already  established  principle  that  for  maxi- 
mum moment  at  any  section  of  a  beam  under  a  system  of  con- 
centrated loads  one  of  the  loads  must  lie  at  the  section.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  location  of  the  system 
of  loads  as  they  cross  the  span  such  that  the  moment  at  any 
one  load  is  a  maximum,  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  trj-ing 
a  sufficient  number  of  loads  and  computing  tiie  different  maxima. 
.\s  will  appear  later  the  critical  section  is  always  near  the  centre 
of  the  span,  hence,  as  a  rule,  only  loads  need  bo  tried  which 
are  found  to  give  a  maximum  moment  at  the  centre. 

Consider  the  set  of  loads  shown  in  Fig.  G7,  and  let  the  prob- 
lem be  the  determination  of  the  position  of  these  loads  in  order 
that  the  moment  at  P3  may  be  a  maximum.  Let  R  be  the 
resultant  of  the  loads  P|  to  P5  inclusive  and  n  its  distance  from 
the  last  load  P^. 
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Let  X  be  the  distance  from  P5  to  the  right  support  when  the 
loads  lie  in  the  proper  position  for  maximum  moment  at  Pg. 
Then  the  moment  at  P^  is  given  by  the  equation 

For  maximum  value  of  A/g  differentiate  with  respect  to  x  and 
put  the  first  derivative  equal  to  0.     This  gives 

Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  maximum  moment  at  P3  as 
the  ]cmd»i  cross  the  span,  P3  must  be  so  located  that 

or  /,-(c+rf+z)-n+jr. 

That  is,  the  resultant  of  the  loads  on  the  span  when  the  maxi- 
mum moment  at  P3  occurs  must  lie  as  far  from  the  right  support 
as  the  load  itself  lies  from  the  left  support,  or  in  other  words 
the  cenire  of  the  span  must  lie  An//  woy  between  the  resultant 
and  the  load. 

The  following  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
this  principle : 

Problem.  Compute  the  absolute  maximum  moment  on  a  simple 
beam  of  12-ft.  span  due  to  two  wheel  loads  of  10,000  lbs.  each  spaced 
■6  ft.  between  centres. 


10,000  ibB. 


KLCOOItM. 


FiQ.  68. 

SottUion.  In  this  case  there  are  two  equal  loads,  hence  it  is  imma- 
terial which  load  ia  considered.  For  maximum  moment  at  load  (1) 
the  loads  should  lie  as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  the  centre  of  the  span  being 
half  way  between  load  (1)  and  the  resultant  of  the  two  loads.  The 
moment  at  the  first  load  will  then  equal 

20,000 '^"^-^'-33.750  ft.-lbs., 
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The  maxinium  moment  at  the  centre  tor  this  beam  would  be  30,000  ft.-Uw., 
hence  the  absolut*  mawmum  moment  exL-eeds  the  maximum  centre 
moment  by  over  10  per  cent. 

It  sliould  be  particularly  noted  that  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  given  only  serves  to  fix  the  position  for  maximum 
moment  at  a  given  load  with  certain  assumed  loads  on  the  span, 
and  that  if  a  different  set  of  loads  be  on  the  span  the  position 
will  be  different.  To  illustrate  this  consider  the  same  loads  aa 
in  the  previous  examples  and  a  span  of  10  ft.  There  are  then 
two  positions  of  tlie  first  load  which  give  maximum  moment. 
First,  assume  only  the  first  load  to  be  on  the  span;  in  this  case  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  centre  and  the  moment  would  be  25,000 
ft. -lbs.  Second,  assume  two  loads  on  the  span;  in  this  case  the 
centre  of  the  span  should  be  half  way  between  the  resultant  of  the 
two  loads  and  the  first  load,  and  the  maximum  moment  at  the 
first  load  will  equal. 

20,000^^^*-^- =  24,500  ft.-lbs., 

which  is  somewhat  less  than  with  one  load  at  the  centre.  In 
such  a  case  the  length  of  span  can  easily  be  determined  for 
which  one  load  at  the  centre  gives  a  moment  at  the  load  equal 
to  that  with  two  loads  on  the  span.  In  general  it  Is  necessary 
to  consider  both  cases  when  dealing  with  two  loads. 

The  absolute  maxinuim  moment  on  spans  above  25  or  30  ft. 
in  length  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  maximum  centre 
moment,  and  in  practice  the  latter  is  generally  used. 

For  the  loads  previously  considered  with  a  30-ft.  span  the 
absolute  maximum  moment  =20,000 —        ' — =121,500  ft.-lbs., 

while  maximum  centre  moment  =  20,000|.7|jjl5=120,000  ft.-lbs. 

The  difference  is  about  one  per  cent,  which  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

The  following  example  serves  to  show  the  application  of  this 
principle  for  a  locomotive  loading: 

Problem.  Determine  the  maximum  moment  on  a  simple  beam  of 
21-ft.  span  due  to  the  locomotive  given  in  Art.  45. 

Solution.  First  determine  which  load  or  loads  give  maximum  moment 
ut  the  centre,  as  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  loads  will  give  the 
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absolute  maximum  moment.  By  applying  (he  rriterion  for  mtiximum 
moment,  loacis  (3)  and  (4)  are  found  to  give  maxima,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  centre  moment  wilh  load  (3)  at  the  centre  will  equal  the  centre 
moment  with  load  (4)  at  the  centre,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  use  one  or  the  other  load.  Let  the  maximum  moment 
therefore  be  determined  at  load  (3),  assuming  loads  (2-5)  inclusive  on 
the  span.  The  position  for  maximum  moment  will  then  be  tia  shown 
in  Fig.  69  and  the  moment  at  loud  (3)  will  equal 


80,000! 


(lOi-U)' 


-20,000X5=225,950  ft.-lbs. 


In  this  caae  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  four  loads  on  the  span 
at  once.  If  three  loads  are  on  the  span  the  resultant  coincides  with 
load  (3),  hence  for  a  maximum  for  this  assumption  load  (3)  should 
lie  at  the  centre,  but  this  is  inconaisteut  with  three  loads  being  on 


Fig.  b'J. 


at  load  {3)  with  only  three  loads  on  the 
i  the  case  considered  gives  the  absolute 


the  span,  hence  a 

span  cannot  be  obtained, 

maximum  moment. 

The  maximum  centre  moment  for  these  loa<ls  occurs 
load  (3)  or  load  (4)  at  the  centre  and  equals 


•SO,O0OX--j-X  101  -20,000X5=220,000  ft  .-lbs., 
so  that  in  this  case  the  difference  is  only  2.7  [mt  cent. 

61.  Moments    and    Shears.      Floor    Beaim    and     Transverse 

Girtlcrs.  As  a  preliminary  stop  in  the  examinfttion  of  this  caae 
the  influence  lines  shown  in  Figs.  70  and  71  have  t)een  drawn. 
These  are  influence  lines  for  stringer  reactions  on  floor  beams. 
Since  the  stringers  are  simple  beams  of  a  length  equal  to  one 
panel  and  are  supported  at  the  ends  upon  the  floor  beams,  it 
is  evident  that  a  load  moving  along  the  bridge  causes  no  reaction 
on  a,  floor  beam  unless  it  is  on  the  stringers  in  one  of  the  panels 
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adjoining  the  floor  beams  in  question.  Fig.  70  represents  the 
stringer  reactions  on  an  intermediate  floor  beam  and  Fig.  71 
on  an  end  floor  beam. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  influence  line  shown  in  Fig.  70 
has  the  same  characteristics  as  the  influence  line  for  moment 


V 


a 


Strin^r 


-Floor-beam 


\ 


Girder 


I 


1 


Fig.  70. — Influence  line  for  stringer  reaction  on  floor  beam  at  6. 

at  any  section  of  a  simple  end-supported  beam,  hence  the  demon- 
stration of  Art.  46  is  applicable.  The  conclusion  may  therefore 
be  at  once  drawn  that  for  maximum  reaction  on  an  intermediate 
floor  beam  one  load  must  lie  at  the  beam,  and  that  load  must 
be  one  which,  when  placed  just  to  the  right  of  the  given  floor 


_>t__ 


Fig.  71. — Influence  line  for  stringer  reaction  on  floor  beam  at  a. 

beam,  makes  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  stringers  in  the 
right  hand  panel  greater  than  on  those  in  the  left  panel,  and 
when  placed  just  to  the  left  of  the  floor  beam  reverses  this 
condition.  For  the  end  floor  beam,  the  maximum  reaction  occurs 
for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stringer  reaction  and  equals 
that  reaction. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  actual  moments  and  shears  on 
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the  floor  beams.     Curves  of  momentB  and  shears  for  a  floor 
beam  due  to  stringer  reactions  are  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Both  shear  and  moment  are  direct  functions  of  the  stringer 
reactions.  The  maximum  moment  must  occur  at  one  of  the 
stringers,  since  the  floor  beam  ia  in  the  condition  of  a  girder 
loaded  with  concentrated  loads  and  the  curve  of  shears  can 
cross  the  axis  only  at  a  load.  The  case  illustrated  is  not  the 
usual  one,  since  the  stringers  are  unsymmetrically  placed  with 
respect  to  the  centre  of  the  floor  beam.  Were  the  floor  beam 
symmetrical  the  maximum  moment  would  occur  at  both  stringers 
and  at  all  points  between.     Since,  in  the  actual  design  the  dead 


load  of  the  floor  beam  would  also  have  to  be  considered,  the 
maximum  combined  live  and  dead  moment  for  the  ordinary 
symmetrical  floor  beam  occurs  at  the  centre. 

For  floor  beams  where  the  stringers  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
panels  are  not  of  equal  length,  that  is,  where  the  panel  ia  a  skew 
panel,  special  treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  usually  advisable 
to  treat  this  case  by  means  of  influence  lines  without  attempting 
to  apply  special  rules. 

The  application  of  the  methods  just  given  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  maximum  moment  and  shear  on  a  floor  beam  (or 
a  transverse  girder,  such  as  a  cross  girder  in  an  elevated  railroad 
Btructm-e),  will  now  be  illustrated. 
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Problem.     Determine  maximum  moment  and  shear  on  floor  beam  h 
of  Fig.  73  for  loads  shown  in  Fig.  59,  Art.  45. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  a  given  load  when  equidistant  from  the 
floor  beam  b  produces  greater  reaction  if  on  the  longer  stringer,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  maximum  reaction  in  this  case  will  occur  with  the 
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greater  number  of  loads  on  the  15-ft.  panel.      Let  the  loads,  therefore, 
be  brought  on  from  the  left. 

Av.  load  per 
ft.  on  left. 

60 

15 


Load  (2)  to  left 


Av.  load  per 
ft.  on  right. 

10 


>         -77. 


Load  (2)  to  right 


Load  (3)  to  left .  .  . 


Load  (3)  to  right 


Load  (4)  to  left 


60 
15 

60 

40 
15 

54 
15 


TZ  > 


> 


TZ  < 


< 


10 

30 
10 

20 
10 

40 
10 


Load  (2)  does  not 
give  a  maximum. 


Load   (3)    gives    a 
maximum. 


40      Load  (4)  does  not 


10 


give  a  maximum. 


Load  (3)  at  6  evidently  gives  the  maximum  floor-beam  reaction. 
Its  value  is  given  by  the  expression, 

20X^i-%2(,l^tl^=50. 
10  lo 

that  is,  the  reaction  on  the  floor  beam  at  each  stringer  connection  equals 
50,000  lbs. 

The  floor  beam  is  then  in  the  condition  shown  b}''  Fig.  74. 

The   maximum   shear=  50,000  lbs.   and   the  maximum   moment  =* 
200,000  ft.-lbs. 
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Before  concluding  this  article  the  beginner slioiild  lie  cautioned 
to  avoid  the  mistake  that  ia  frequently  made  of  adding  the  maxi- 
mum live  reactions  on  two  adjoining  stringere  to  determine  the 
floor  beam  load  at  a  point  auch  as  tn  in  Fig.  74.  The  fact  that  the 
maximum  reaction  on  a  stringer  occurs  when  one  of  the  heavy 
loads  lies  at  the  end  of  the  stringer  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
same  condition  cannot  exist  on  the  adjoining  stringer  in  the  next 
panel,  because  such  a  condition  would  necessitate  two  wheel 
loads  occupying  practically  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
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52.  Moment  Diagram.  To  save  repetition  of  compututions  for 
a  given  set  of  concentrated  loads  when  used  for  varying  spani^, 
it  is  customary  to  use  a  moment  diagram  upon  which  certain 
quantities  frequently  required  and  unaffected  by  the  length  of 
spans  are  placed  once  for  all.  Upon  this  diagram  the  loads 
are  plotted  to  a  convenient  scale  at  top  and  bottom  of  sheet 
for  convenience  in  reading,  and  the  quantities  desii'ed  are  placed 
between.  The  diagram  is  used  in  connection  with  another  sheet 
upon  which  the  span  is  drawn  to  the  scale  used  in  plotting  the 
loads.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  75  is  of  a  convenient  form 
and  ia  self-explanatory. 

The  use  of  the  diagram  can  be  readily  understood  from  the 
simple  e.xample  that  follows.  Let  the  problem  be  the  compu- 
tation of  the  moment  at  the  second  panel  point  from  the  left 
of  a  span  having  5  panels  at  20  ft.  when  load  (S)  is  at  the  given 
panel  point.  Place  the  plotted  span  on  a  separate  sheet  so 
that  load  (S)  is  over  panel  point  2;  the  ends  of  the  span  will 
then  be  in  the  positions  shown  at  bottom  of  Fig.  75.  Since  the 
desired  moment  equals  the  moment  of  the  left  reaction  due  to 
loads  (2)  to  (17)  inclusive  about  load  (S),  minus  the  moment 
of  loads  (2)  to  (7)  inclusive  about  the  same  point,  it  is  necessary 
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MOMENT  DIAGRAM— COOPER'S  E40  LOCOMOTIVE 
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to  compute  these  two  quantities.  The  moment  of  the  left  peartion 
equals  the  moment  of  the  loads  on  the  span  about  the  right  reaction 
divided  by  5  panel  lengths  and  multiplied  by  2  panel  lengths, 

This  equals  |[13,5S9  -990  +  (271  - 10)  X4]  =  ?- 13,643  -  5457.2. 
The  moment  of  loads  (2)  to  (7)  inclusive  about  panel  point 
2  =  2851-10x43  =  2421. 

Hence,  the  moment  desired  =  5457.2 —2421=3036.2  expressed 

in  unita  of  thousands  of  pounds  per  rail  or  tons  per  track. 

This  method  involves  the  application  of  the  principle  stated 
in  Art.  34,  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

PROBLEMS 

32.  a.  Compiil*  the  maKimum  positive  shear  in  ihousariHs  of  pounds 
at  sectiona  a,  b  and  c  for  the  system  of  moving  load.i  shown. 

b.  Compute  maximum  moment  in  foot-pouruls  at  b  and  c  for  the 
system  of  moving  loads. 

c.  Compute  uniform  live  load  per  foot  which  would  give  a  maximum 
moment  at  section  b  equal  to  that  found  for  the  system  of  moving  loads. 


"fr""i'(i)""'(ti'fii 


"^^ 


33.  Draw  curvps  of  shear  and  moment  tor  one  girder  for  the  con- 
centrated loads  wheti  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  (Bridge 
has  two  girders  located  aymmctricalty  with  respect  to  the  loads.) 
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34.  a.  Draw  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panels  a  and  b  of  one  girder. 
Assume  two  loads  of  unity  to  pass  over  the  structure — one  on  each  rail. 

6.  Compute  maximum  dead  shear  in  panels  a,  b  and  c  of  one  girder, 
and  dead  moment  at  panel  points  1,  2  and  3  for  the  following  dead 
weight: 

Stringers,  100  lbs.  per  foot  per  stringer. 
Track  (rails,  ties,  etc.),  400  lbs.  per  foot  per  track. 
Floor  beams,  100  lbs.  per  foot  per  floor  beam. 
Girders,  300  lbs.  per  foot  per  girder, 
c.  Draw  curve  of  dead  moments  for  floor  beam  A,  using  above  dead 
weights. 

35.  a.  Determine  the  position  for  maximum  positive  shear  in  panels 
a  and  b  of  bridge  in  Prob.  34. 

1.  For  the  system  of  concentrated  loads  shown  in  Fig.  11,  coming 

on  from  right. 

2.  For  the  same  loads  with  train  running  in  opposite  direction, 

i.e.,  coming  on  from  left. 

3.  In  panel  a  for  one  of  the  locomotives  shown  in  Fig.  11  fol- 

lowed,   at  a  distance  of  5  ft.,   by   the  uniform   load,  the 
loads  coming  on  from  right. 

b.  Compute  the  live  shear  in  panels  a  and  b  for  each  of  the  positions 
previously  determined. 

c.  Determine  the  position  of  the  concentrated  load  system  for  maxi- 
mum moment  at  panel  point  2,  considering  only  the  first  and  third 
cases  given  under  a.     Try  dri\'ing  wheels  only. 

d.  Compute  the  live  moment  at  panel  point  2  for  each  of  the  positions 
previously  determined. 

e.  Compute  the  maximum  live  moment  at  panel  point  1  for  the 
system  of  concentrated  loads  previously  a*<ed. 

/.  Compute  the  uniform  live  load  per  foot  which  will  give  a  live  shear 
in  panel  6  equal  to  93,750  lbs. 

36.  Compute  for  the  bridge  of  Prob.  34  the  maximum  live  shear 
and  moment  on  floor  beam  A,  using  same  loads  as  in  Prob.  35. 
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63.  Formulas.  In  order  to  determine  the  proper  size  of 
beams  required  to  carry  giveu  external  bending  moments  and 
shears,  it  is  necessary  to  make  uae  of  formulas  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  outer  and  inner  forces.  Such  formulas  are 
deduced  in  all  standard  books  on  mechanics,  and  are  as  follows 
for  beams  of  homogeneous  material  and  of  ordinary  proportions: 


.!/=■ 


a 


br 


(12) 

(13) 


I 


The  terms  in  these  formulas  arc  as  follows  for  any  crosa- 
section  of  the  beam: 

M=external  bending  moment  at  section  in  inch-pounds. 

7  =  moment  of  inertia  in  inches'  about  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  section. 

t/  =  distance  in  inches  from  neutral  axis  to  any  fibre. 

/=  direct  fibre  stress  at  distance  y  from  neutral  axis. 

Q  =  statical  moment'  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  section  lying  either  above  or 
below  an  axis  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis  and  at  dis- 
tance y  from  it. 

D  =  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  shear  per  square  inch  along 
any  plane  parallel  to  the  neutral  plane  of  the  beam 
and  at  distance  y  from  it. 

V  =  external  shear  in  pounds  at  the  section. 

b  =  width  of  beam  at  distance  y  from  neutral  axis, 

'  Statical  moment  of  a   Kiven  area  about  any  axis  equala  tiie  area  mul- 
tiplied by  the  diatoDoe  from  its  centre  of  gravity  to  that  axis. 
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The  application  of  these  formulas  to  actual  problems  of 
design  requires  the  selection  of  beams  such  that  at  no  section 

'  '——■  exceed  the  maximum   allowable  value  of  /,   nor  -v-.- 

exceed  the  allowable  value  of  u. 

It  is  evident  that  under  all  conditions  /  will  attain  a  maxi- 
mum value  for  any  given  cross-section  at  the  fibre  farthest 
removed  from  the  neutral  axis,  since  y  will  then  be  a  majdmum. 
For  beams  of  uniform  width  the  largest  value  of  v  for  any  given 
section  will  occur  at  the  neutral  axis  since  the  statical  moment 
Q  has  its  maximum  value  about  the  neutral  axis  and  h  \%  con- 
stant. The  absolute  maximum  values  of  /  and  v  for  a  beam 
are  functions  of  the  external  moment  and  shear,  and  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  beam.  If  the  beam  is  of  constant  cross- 
section  throughout,  then  these  maximum  values  ^vill  occur  at 
the  section  where  M  and  Y  respectively  have  maximum  values. 

In  a  beam  of  variable  section,  /  and  v  may  attain  ma.\i- 
mum  values  at  several  points.  For  greatest  economy  of  material 
the  maximum  values  of  /  and  v  for  the  different  crosi -sections 
of  the  beam  should  be  constant  throughout  its  lengtli,  but  it 
is  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  obtain  this  conditions,  since  the 
additional  lahoT  cost  would  far  exceed  the  saving  due  to  economy 
of  material. 

Substituting  limiting  values  in  formula  (12),  the  following 
working  formula  is  obtained : 


si 


^f^- 


(14) 


in  which  s=  maximum   allowable  working  vahm  of/  in  lbs,  per 
sq.  inch. 
(*  =  distance  in  inches  from  neutral  axis  tn  the  extreme 

fibre  of  any  given  section, 
jlf=  maximum  allowable  bending  moment  on  the  beam 
in  inch  lbs. 

For  beams   of    rectangular   cross-section  having  a  height  h 
and  a  width  b  formula  (14)  becomes 


A/2 
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The  m&xitnum  value  of  v  for  benms  of  rectangular  «ros6-sectioD 
is  given  by  formula  (16)  in  which  i4=area  of  the  cross-section; 


'■(» 


37^ 


64.  Method  of  Design.  Frequently  the  design  of  l3eama  requires 
merely  the  application  of  formula  (14),  and  the  shearing  strength 
need  not  be  considered.  In  the  ease  of  comparatively  short 
beams,  however,  the  shearing  strength  b  more  important  and 
should  be  investigated.  In  wooden  beams  this  is  especially 
important,  since  the  resistance  of  wood  to  longitudinal  shear 
is  small  and  such  beams  may  fail  by  splitting  longitudinally. 
The  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  also  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  formula  (13). 

65.  Wooden  Beams.  In  selecting  wooden  beams  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  commercial  sizes  only.  The  following  table 
gives  such  sizes: 

Spruce: 
2X  3,    2X  4,  2X  5,2X  6,  ?X  7,2X  8,2x10,2x12. 
3X  4,    3X  6,  3X  8,3X10,3X12. 
4X4,    4X6,4X8,4X10,4X12. 
6X  6,    6X  8,  6X10,6X12. 
8X  8,    SXIO,  8X12. 

12  ft.  to  22  ft.  are  ordinary  lengths. 

23  ft.  to  26  ft.  are  less  common. 

27  ft.  to  32  ft.  are  obtained  with  difficulty. 

Yellow  Pine:    Sizes  about  the  same  as  for  spruce,  also 


2X14, 

2X16. 

3XU, 

3X16. 

4X14, 

4X16. 

6X14, 

6X16. 

8X14, 

8X16. 

10X14, 

10X16. 

12X14, 

12X16. 

14X14, 

14X16. 

10X16. 
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Lengths  of  yellow  pine  sticks  are  longer  than  for  spruce  and  run 
up  to  40  ft. ,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  even  50  ft.  lengths 
except  for  the  largest  sizes. 

The  cost  of  wooden  beams  depends  upon  the  price  of  lumber 
per  board  foot.  This  is  suljjeet  to  considerable  variation,  and 
if  a  close  estimate  is  desired,  a  dealer  should  be  consulted. 

66.  Steel  Beams.  Such  beams  are  usually  made  with  a 
cross-section  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  I  in  order  to  obtain  a 
large  moment  of  inertia  from  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
material.  They  are  rolled  from  solid  pieces  of  steel  in  varying; 
heiglits  and  thicknesses.  In  selecting  such  beams  the  manu- 
facturer's handbooks  should  be  consulted,  and  sections  marked 
"  standard  "  chosen  since  the  selection  of  a  "  special  "  section 
is  likely  to  cause  delay  in  filling  the  order.  These  handbooks 
give  all  the  properties  of  the  beams,  such  as  area,  weight,  moment 
of  inertia,  etc.,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

The  cost  of  steel  beams  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
the  beam,  and  upon  the  amount  of  punching,  riveting  and  other 
work  which  has  to  be  done.  The  price  is  usually  figured  on  a 
"  cent  per  pound  "  basis,  the  price  of  the  unfabricated  beam 
being  taken  as  the  base  price,  and  the  other  prices  added  thereto. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  lightest  beam  having  the  requisite 
strength  and  stiffness  is  most  economical.  The  base  price  is 
published  from  time  to  time  in  such  engineering  papers  as  the 
Engineering  Neics,  Iron  Age,  etc.,  e.g.,  in  the  Engineering  News 
of  Dec.  2,  1909,  the  f.o.b.  Pittsburg  price  was  quoted  as  1.55 
cents  per  pound  for  3  inch  to  15  inch  I-beams  and  channels 
and  1.60  cents  for  depth  greater  than  15  inches.  The  freight 
rates  for  carload- lots  from  Pittsburg  as  quoted  in  this  same 
issue  were  as  follows:  To  New  York  IG  cents,  and  to  Boston 
IS  cents  per  100  Wis.  This  price  is  for  beams  cut  to  length  with 
a  variation  not  to  exceed  f  in.  more  or  less  than  specified.  For 
cutting  to  more  exact  length  and  for  other  work  the  following 
schedule  adopted  in  January  1902  gives  the  extra  cost  in  cents. 

1.  For  cutting  to  length  with  le^is  variation  tiiBn  plus  or 

minus  J 0.  ISpcr  100  Iba. 

2.  Plain  punching  ore  aiie  hole  in  web  only 0.15  "    100" 

3.  Plain  punching  one  size  hole  in  one  or  both  flBJiges 0.13  "    100" 

4.  Plain  punching  ODe  siie  hole  in  either  web  ami  one  flange 

or  web  and  both  flanges 0.25  "    100  " 

5.  Plain  punching  each  additional  size  hole  in  eitlier  web  or 

flange,  web  and  one  flitnge.  or  neh  and  iHith  flanks. .  0.15  "    100" 
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67.  Examples  of  Beam  Design. 

Problem.  Dusign  wooden  and  steel  beams  for  12-ft.  span.  Bcftina 
to  be  supported  at  ends  and  to  be  loaded  with  a  total  uniform  load 
flive  and  dead)  of  1000  lbs,  per  foot,  Allowuble  unit  stres-ses  to  be 
those  given  in  Art.  18  for  steel  and  yellow  pine.  Kifly  per  eent  of  total 
load  to  be  added  in  the  case  of  the  ateel  beam  to  allow  for  impact. 

Solulion.     Maximum  moment  is  at  centre  of  beam  and  equals 

-  1000X12X12=  18,000  ft.-lbs. 
Maximum  shear  is  at  end  of  Iwam  and  equals  6000  lbs. 
For  wooden  beam  M=^sbK\     :.  18,000X12=^  ISfMblfi. 

Either  an  8X  12-inch,  6X  14-inch,  or  4XlG-inch  licam  has  a  value  of 
Wi-  greater  than  that  required  and  may  be  used. 

The  area  of  cross-seelion  needed  to  carry  shear  may  be  determined 
by  Eq.  (16)  and  is  given  by  the  following  ex|>ression: 
18,000 


A 


=  75a< 


240 

Evidently  the  4  X  16-ineh  beam  is  too  small,  and  one  of  the  other  beams 
should  be  selected.  The  6X14"inch  is  the  cheapest  and  should  be  chosen 
if  conditions  permit.  The  longer  side  should  always  be  placed  parallel 
to  the  pknc  of  the  loads,  i.e.,  vertical  if  the  loads  are  vertical.  This  was 
the  position  assumed  in  solving  for  bk-.  and  none  of  the  beams  selected 
would  be  strong  enough  if  not  so  placed. 

The  bearing  area  on  the  abutment  should  al.io  be  determined.  If  the 
reactions  were   uniformly  distributed  over  the  bearing  surface   there 


would  be  needed 
50  per  cent 


260 


=  23  s 


To  allot 


vill  be  added  to  this,  giving  34.5  sq. 

beam  would  therefore  need  to  extend — -  or, 

0 

abutment. 

For  (he  steel  beam  (he  moment  after  allowann 
-27,000  ft-.lbs. 

/     27.000X12     „„  ,. 


for    unequal  distribution 
i6xi4-inch 


!  for  impact  is  made 


Tho  t-erm  - 


i  the  f 


I  moihilus.     Values  of  this  for 


s  beams  are  given  in  ihe  handbooks  issued  by  steel  makers,  nnd 
the  lightest  beam  having  a  modulus  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  above 
figure  should  be  selected.  A  10-inch  I-beam,  weigtiing  25  lbs.  per  foot 
has  sufficient  strength  and  will  l«  chosen.  A  SWnch.  25-lb.  beam  is  also 
strong  enough,  but  as  this  ia  just  as  expensive  as  the  10-inch  beam 
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and  not  so  strong,  tlie  10-inch  beam  should  be  selected,  provided  condi- 
tious  do  tiot  require  the  use  of  a  shallower  beam. 

The  distribution  of  shear  over  an  I-beam  is  more  complicated  than 
in  a  rectangular  beam.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  later  that  the 
shear  is  practically  all  carried  by  the  web  over  which  it  is  distributed 
almost  uniformly.    Making  this  assumption  llic  area  required  in  the 

web  would  be  7^7-,;^  *»f  a  square  inch,  and  as  the  actual  area  in  the 


lOugh 


12,000 
beam  selected  is  far  in  excess  of  this  the  beam  is  evidently  strong  ei 
to  cany  the  shear  and  hence  may  be  used  with  safety. 

The  sizes  selected  were  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  l^eum  would 
have  no  rivet  or  bolt  holes  and  no  other  reductions  in  the  cross-section  area. 
If  such  reductions  occur  the  value  of  /  should  be  corrected  to  allow  for 
the  mluction  in  section,  and  the  value  of  c  also  changed  if  the  [)ositioii 
of  the  neutral  axis  be  slufted  by  the  change  in  area.  Methods  ol  making 
such  corrections  will  be  given  in  full  in  Chapter  \. 

Another  important  element  to  be  considered  in  selecting  beams 
is  that  of  vertical  and  horizontal  stiffness.  This  will  be  considered 
in  Art.  59,  it  being  assumed  for  the  present  that  the  beams  designed 
in  this  article  are  supported  laterally  where  necessary,  and  that  their 
vertical  deflection  is  not  escessive. 

Problem.  Design  wooden  and  steel  beams  for  a  single  track  electric 
railway  bridge  of  12-ft.  span  carrying  the  electric  car  shown  in  Fig.  76. 


4    .  '1 
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Assume  track  (ties,  rails,  etc.)  to  weigh  400  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  (200  lbs. 
per  foot  per  rail),  and  each  beam  to  weigh  40  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.     Allow- 
ance tor  impact  to  be  25  per  cent.     Unit  stresses  as  in  Art.  18. 
Solution.' 
M.IXIMUM  Moment  Maximum  .Shear 

ft.-lbs.      IJead       240X6=    I,4401bs. 

Live  10,000x|^=15,830lbs. 
"  Impact  =  3,960  " 

Total  moment^  51,300     "  Totalshear=2l,230  " 

Steel  Beam.     For  steel  beam  assuming  no  reduction  due  to  bolt  holes 
/     .^1.300X12 

c       le.ooo      '  ■■ ' 


Web  a 


12,000 
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■A  12-in.  1-40  Iba.  b  large  onouch  for  Iwnding  and  as  it  has  a  wcl> 
area  of  5.52  sq.ins.  its  strength  in  shear  is  far  greater  than  necessary. 

As  the  actual  weight  of  the  benm  equals  that  originally  assumed 
no  ret'Omputation  is  necessary.  A  considerable  error  might,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  original  a.ssumption  without  requiring  a  recom- 
putation  sinie  the  inotnerit  and  ahear  due  to  ttic  weight  of  beam  b  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  moment  and  shear. 

Wooden  Beam.     For  wooden  beam,  neglecting  impact, 

41,900X12--  13006A'.     .-.     W.==2310. 


2     120 

One  beam  14X16  ina.  with  16  ins.  side  vertical  fulfils  both  reqmre- 
menl«  and  will  be  chosen.     Itn  weip;ht  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 

assumed  but  as  its  strength  is  also  in  excesa  of  the  requirements  no 
revision  need  be  made. 

68.  Composite  Beams.  The  cases  just  treated  are  of  simple 
beams  only,  but  it  Homctimes  happens  that  composite  beams 
are  used,  as  for  example  a  so-called  flitch-beam  consisting  ot 
two  wooden  beams  and  a  steel  plate  bolted  together  and  used 
as  one  beam.  Another  e.tample  ia  that  of  two  beams  of  unequal 
size  laid  side  by  side.  For  both  of  these  cases  the  load  carried 
by  each  memljer  is  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  its  moment 
of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity  and  can  be  easily  computed. 
Still  another  case  is  that  of  one  beam  laid  on  the  top  of  another, 
but  not  riveted  to  it.  Such  a  beam  is  of  slightly  greater  strength 
than  two  beams  laid  side  by  side;  the  additionl  strength  is  due, 
however,  to  friction  between  the  beajns  and  should  be  neglected 
in  design.  If  the  beams  are  riveted  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  rivets  to  carry  the  longitudinal  shear  which  would 
exbt  at  the  plane  of  contact,  assuming  the  beam  to  be  solid, 
they  may  be  figured  as  one  beam  with  a  croaa-eection  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  combination.  Reinforced -concrete 
beams  form  the  most  important  class  of  composite  beams,  but 
these  will  not  be  considered  in  this  book.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  these  beams  the  student  is  referred  to  the  valuable  and 
thorough  treatment  of  such  Ixiams  in  either  "  Concrete,  Plain 
and  Reinforced,"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  or  "  Principles  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construction,"  by  Turneaure  and  Maurer. 

69-  Stiffness.  Beams  are  seldom  used  for  bridge  spans  exceed- 
ing 30  ft.  in  length,  since  above  that  span  the  ratio  of  length  to 
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depth  is  so  great  that  the  deepest  beam  raade,  a  30-inch  I-beam, 
lacks  BufEcient  stiffness.  It  is  common  to  specify  that  bridge 
members  exposed  to  bending  shall  where  possible  liave  a  depth  not 
less  than  one-twelfth  the  span.  For  buildings  longer  beams  are 
admissible,  but  the  length  should  generally  be  restricted  to 
twenty  times  the  depth  for  Hoors  and  less  than  that  if  the 
floor  be  subjected  to  vibration  and  shock.  In  roofs  somewhat 
longer  beams  may  be  used. 

When  the  beams  are  not  supported  laterally,  the  ratio  of 
length  to  width  of  the  compression  flange  should  be  considered 
and  the  allowable  unit   stresses  reduced  accordingly.      A  rule 

sometimes  adopted  is  to  allow  16,000  lbs.  for  ratios  of  ^  <  20  and 

to  reduce  this  uniformly  to  8000  Ibe.  for  r-  =70.  L  =un8upported 
length  and  h=width  of  flange.  For  spans  of  considerable  length 
it  is  usually  more  economical  to  use  lateral  bracing  between  the 
top  flanges  of  the  beams  than  to  use  the  heavier  beams  that  would 
otherwise  l)e  necessary.  It  is  assumed  in  the  problem  of  Art.  57 
that  this  has  been  done. 

PROBLEMS 

37,  a.  Design  a  steel  I-beam  stringer  for  bridge  and  loads  fpven  in 
Probs.  34  and  3.5,  using  unit  values  of  Art.  18,  and  allowing  73  per  cent 
for  impact. 

6.  Design  a  yellow-pine  stringer  for  the  same  bridge,  using  unit  values 
of  Art.  18  and  negletlirig  impact.  Proportion  stringer  for  bending  only, 
but  compute  the  ma.timum  intensity  of  langitudirml  shear  in  the  stringer 
selected. 


§  § 


-^'^i 


sill  IIS    3 
h    tk   [li  ill  it>  ill i i. 


pROB.  33.  PaoB.  39. 

38.  Design  a  steel  I-beam  stringer  for  an  electric  railway  bridge. 
Bridge  to  be  a  single  track  bridge  with  15  ft.  panels  and  striiigera  located 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  rails.  Assume  total  ilead  weight 
of  track  and  stringers  to  be  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  Use 
live  loads  shown  and  allow  25  per  cent  for  impact.  Unit  stresses  as 
given  in  Art.  18. 

39.  Design  ateel  I-beam  atringers  for  the  bridge  of  Prob.  3S  for 
the  electric  locomotive  shown.  All  other  conditions  to  Iw  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  problem, 
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60.  Plate  Girders  Defined.  A  plate  girder  is  essentially  an  T- 
beam  made,  not  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  but  out  of  a  num- 
bei"  of  pieces  riveted  together.  Fig.  3  shows  a  plate  girder 
bridge,  and  Fig.  77  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  typical  plato 
girder. 

Plate  girders  are  rarely  made  of  greater  depth  thiin  10  ft.  B  ins. 


"'%  if  f 


r 

J 

L, 

owing  to  difficulties  in  transportation  by  rail,  and  a  length  of  100 
ft.  is  seldom  exceeded  for  the  same  reason  although  girders  of  125 
ft.  in  length  have  been  made  and  shipped  in  one  piece.  Occa- 
sionally plate  girders  are  made  in  sections  and  spliced  in  the  field, 
but  this  expedient  is  not  common  and  should  not  be  adopted 
except  to  meet  some  unusual  condition. 

A  plate  girder  with  more  than  one  web  is  called  a  box  girder. 
It  is  used  in  situations  where  great  strength  with  limited  depth  is 
required. 

61.  Plate  Girder  Web  Theory.     Plate  girder  webs  may  be  prn- 
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portioned  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  transverse  shear  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  net  area  of  the  web,  and  that  this 
may  be  taken  as  three-fourths  the  gross  area  without  material 
error.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula  in  which 
-4=  gross  area  of  web,  7  =  total  external  shear,  and  r  =  allow- 
able intensity  of  internal  shear. 


3r 


(16a) 


That  the  above  formula  is  essentially  correct  is  shown  by  the 
following  demonstration: 

Let  Fig.  80  represent  the  square  prism,  abcd^  from  the  web 
of  the  plate  girder  shown  m  Fig.  79  and  let  it  be  assumed  that 


a 


b 
d 


\ 


Fig.  79. 

there  are  shearing  forces  acting  on  all  four  surfaces,  and  direct 
stresses  on  the  two  vertical  surfaces. 

Let      (  =  its  thickness  =  thickness  of  web. 


8f^  =  intensity  of  the  shearing  force  on  the  surface  ab. 
\f^  =  intensity  of  the  shearing  force  on  surface  cd. 


5v= intensity  of  shearing  force  on  surface  hd. 
Sv'  =  intensity  of  shearing  force  on  surface  ac. 
/=  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  on  surface  hd  (assumed 

compression  for  convenience). 
/'  =  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  on  surface  ac   (also 
compression). 
Application  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  give  the  following 
results: 

shUx  +ftJx  =  sh'Ux  +f'Ux.        .-.    s* = sa'  +  (/'  -/)  • 


isHUx)Jx  -  (,sJJx)Jx+[(f-f')Ux]~=0. 


«A  =  «r  + 


2 


As  the  distance   Ax  becomes  infinitesimal  - —     approaches 
zero,  hence  at  the  limit  SA=SA'  =  «r. 
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It  therefore  follows  that  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  in 
the  web  of  a  plate  girder  at  any  point  on  a  vertical  plane  equals  the 
intensity  at  the  same  point  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

Since  the  intensities  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  shears 
are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  vertical  shear 
can  be  determined  by  the  application  of  formula  (13),  from 
which  it  at  once  follows  that  the  vertical  shear  la  distributed 
over  the  web  with  approximate  uniformity  since  Q  is  the  only 
term  in  the  equation  affected  by  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
asia,  and  its  value  changes  much  more  slowly  than  does  the 
distance  from  the  axis.  The  numerical  examples  given  in  Art. 
64  show  the  degree  of  approximation  of  this  assumption  for 
certain  typical  girders. 

In  many  girders  the  thickness  of  the  web  is  determined  by 
imposing  restrictions  upon  its  minimum  thickness  to  prevent 
undue  corrosion.  For  railroad  bridges  it  la  common  to  specify 
that  the  web  shall  be  not  less  than  three-eighths  inch  thick. 

62.  Plate  Girder  Flanges.  Theory.  Formula  (14)  applies  to 
girders  as  well  as  beams.  It  is,  however,  in  inconvenient  foi'm 
for  use  and  may  be  replaced  in  practice  for  symmetrical  plate 
girders  by  a  less  accurate  but  more  easily  applied  formula.  The 
formula  recommended  for  plate  girder  flanges  is  as  follows: 


M 


-rAi' 


-^-vr'- ('7) 

The  derivation  of  this  formula  is  as  follows: 
I^ot  A=net  area  in  square  inches  of  tension  flange  (through 
rivet  holes). 
A=di8tance   in   inches  between   centres   of   gravity   of 

the  two  flanges, 
a  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  bcnduig. 
(  =  thickness  of  web  in  inches. 
fi,  =  depth  of  web  in  inches. 

M-=  maximum  bending  moment  on  given  section  in  inch- 
pounds. 
/  =  total  moment   of  inertia  of  gross  cross-section  about 
neutral  axis. 
^1  =  gross  area  of  each  flange. 

t  Tlieao  formulas  should  not  be  used  for  unsymraetrical  girders  nor  for 
very  shallow  girders  with  heavy  flanges,  where  the  distance  between  centres 
of  gravity  of  flanges  is  much  less  than  the  tolal  depth  of  the  girder,  nor  tor 
□ther  abnurmal  caaes, 
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^2  =  depth  out-to-out  of  flanges. 
/     =  moment  of  inertia  of  each  flange  about  its  own  centre 

of  gravity. 
The  following  equation  for  /  may  now  be  written: 

The  term  2/  ,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms 
and  may  be  omitted  without  serious  error,  this  being  on  the 

safe  side.     In  consequence  the  value  of  -  for  a  symmetrical  cross- 
section  may  be  written  thus: 

2^      1,3 
I        4     "^12^      A^h^     1  <Ai3 

c  h'z  A2       6   A2 ' 


But  —  = — .      .*. r r^ —£ — } 

c       s  s        n2       o    n2 

^Mh2     1  thj^  h2_Mh2     I  thi^ 
hence,  ^^~  s  h'^    Q   h2  h^      s  h^    Q   K^ 


-m-H-^'- 


For  girders  with  ordinary  depths  (say  i  to  iV  the  span)  the 
value  of  h  is  seldom  larger  than  that  of  hi  while  it  is  usually 

smaller.^     If  ,^  be  therefore  assumed  as  unity  the  last  term  in 

above  equation  will  ordinarily  be  less  than  its  true  value,  and 
since  this  term  is  small  compared  with  the  term  involving  Af , 
the  slight  change  in  its  value  by  the  above  approximation  will 
affect  the  value  of  A  but  little,  and  that  on  the  safe  side,  since  it 
reduces  the  value  of  the  negative  term.  This  approximation 
will  therefore  be  made. 

The  assumption  that  y  =  unity  will  also  be  made.     This  is 

on  the  unsafe  side,  since  h  is  always  less  than  A2,  and  to  assume 


*  Mo6t  specifications  forbid  the  use  in  design  of  a  value  for  h  greater 
than  ^1  even  if  it  actually  exists.  It  is  good  practice  to  proportion  giitlera 
80  that  such  a  condition  will  not  occur. 
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it  equal  gives  a  smalter  value  for  ^i  than  is  required.  The 
error  iit  making  this  asBumption  is  largest  in  shallow  girdera 
having  large  flanges  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerical  examples 
given  later. 

By  making  the  above  approximation  the  formula  becomes 

sft 


C-rT"i- 


For  material  in  compression  it  is  customary  to  make  no 
deduction  whatever  for  rivet  holes  since  it  is  assumed  that  the 
rivet  which  is  driven  while  hot  and  ordinarily  under  high  pres- 
sure fills  the  hole  so  completely  as  to  become  an  integral  portion 
of  the  material.  This  is  open  to  some  doubt  in  the  case  of 
thick  material  or  hand-driven  rivets,  and  may  be  vitiated  at 
any  section  by  a  loose  rivet,  but  for  most  cases  this  assumption 
is  probably  a  reasonable  one.  For  sections  in  tension  full  allow- 
ance for  rivet  holes  must  be  made,  since  under  no  circumstances 
can  tension  be  transmitted  through  a  rivet  hole. 

The  last  term  in  formula  (17)  represents  the  bending  resist- 
ance of  the  web.  As  there  arc  usually  vertical  rows  of  rivets 
in  the  web  for  floor-beam  connections,  stlffener  angles,  etc.,  and 
as  these  may  occin*  at  the  section  carrying  maximum  moment 
they  must  be  considered. 

To  allow  for  such  holes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  vertical 
row  of  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and  2J  inches  apart  may  occur 
in  the  tension-half  of  the  web.  This  would  decrease  the  moment 
of  inertia  by  ^^  approximately,  thus  making  the  last  term  in 
theequation  g*j  (fe[  orsay  JiAi. 

Allowance  for  rivet  holes  in  the  ten.sion  flange  must  also  be 
made.  This  may  be  done  by  substituting  A  for  .4i,  which  is 
in  reality  equivalent  to  providing  for  rivet  holes  in  both 
flanges.  This  may  seem  excessive,  but  some  excess  is  necessary 
since  the  section  has  been  considered  a»  solid  and  with  its  neutral 
axis  at  mid-height,  whereas  in  reality  the  influence  of  the  rivet 
holes  in  the  tension  portion  is  to  shift  the  neutral  axis  from  the 
centre,  thus  diminishing  the  moment  of  inertia  and  increasing 
the  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibre.  The  substitu- 
tion of  A  for  ^1  is,  however,  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 


pose and  helps  to  diminish  the  error  made  in  placing  - 


=  unity. 
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Ttiia  modification  gives  the  following  formula,  which  is  adopted 
by  many  engineers: 


sh 


Iki, 


The  last  term  in  this  equation  ropresenta  the  resistance  of 
the  web  to  Iwnding.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
splicing  the  web  many  engineers  disregard  its  resistance  to  beading 
and  use  the  formula 

sk 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  ample  provision  has  been  made 
in  formula  (17)  for  insufficient  web  splices  in  long  girders  by 
putting  the  term  for  web  resistance  aa  ^Ihi. 

The  assumptions  madein  deriving  formula  (17)  are  of  such 
a  character  aa  to  make  the  formula  inaccurate  for  girders  having 
great  depth  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Such  girders  are  not 
common  in  bridges  but  are  sometimes  used  in  architectural  work, 
and  should  be  solved  by  the  direct  application  of  formula  (14). 

It  shtmld  be  stated,  furthermore,  that  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  stress  in  plate  girders  is  insufficient  to 
permit  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  formulas  of  the  type 
of  (17).  Formulas  of  this  character  have,  however,  been  in  use 
for  many  years  with  satisfactory  results,  and  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  safe  working  formulas.  Formula  (17)  is  more  con- 
servative than  that  usually  employed. 

63.  Degree  of  Approximatioa  of  Flange  Formula.  In  order 
to  show  the  degree  of  approximation  of  formula  (17j,  in  com- 
parison with  formula  1,14),  the  problems  which  follow  have  been 
inserted. 

Problem.  Compute  allowable  bending  moment,  M,  for  the  girder 
shown  in  Fig.  81.  Assume  no  iiitennediute  web  atiffenera,  and  hence 
only  one  rivet  hole  (flange  rivet)  in  tension  half  of  girder.  Allowable 
unit  stre8s=ji. 

Allowable  moment  by  beam /orniula. 

Top  angles,  2-6"  Xi"  Xi",  at  4.75,  9.5  gross 

Bottom  angles,  2-6"  X4"Xi",  at  (4.75-0.5)  =  8.5  net 
Web,  29"Xi"-  -14.5  net 
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=  0.6  in. 


Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  cross-section  al>ove  axis  xy 

32.5 
A=30.25  iiia.-3.98  ina.  =  26.27  ins 
Let  lxy=  moment  of  inertia  of  gross  section  about  a 


s  xy  and  /o.b.  = 
moment  of  inertia  of  any  piece  about  an  axis  parallel  to  xy  and  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  piece. 


f"' 


Fig.  81. 
7x»ofwebs  =  i'ii-3030-30 
Iiy  of  angles=7ex  of  ang!e3+-^ 
Total  7:^. 

Deduct  for  flange  rivet  hole  ljxlx(13.13)' 
7  of  net  section  about  axis  xy 
To  obtain  /  for  net  section  about  axis  passing  through  centre  of 

gravity  deduct,  32.3  X  0.6^  =      1 2 


/  of  net  section  about  neutral  a 


=  4190 


4190 

^(151+0.6)  ini 


M  = 


=  267a 


Allowable  Moment  by  Formula  (17).  Ky  transformation  of  f^rms  in 
lh«  formula,  M  is  found  to  be  given  by  the  expression 

J17=  U  +,^tt,)sA=  (8.3  + 1.25)  (»)  (26.27)  =  256s. 

Since  the  allowable  moment  as  eoraputed  by  formula  (17)  is  Ii^ks 
than  that  given  by  the  beam  formula,  the  formula  for  this  girder  is  on 
the  safe  side.    The  approximation  is  about  4  per  cent. 
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Problem.  Compute  allowable  bending  moment  for  the  same  girder, 
assuming  a  row  of  rivet  holes  in  the  web  at  the  point  of  maximum 
bending  moment  in  addition  to  the  flange  rivet  holes. 

JSoliUion,  For  practical  reasons  the  web  rivets  nearest  the  flanges 
should  be  located  not  less  than  1^  ins.  from  the  edge  of  the  flange  angles, 
or  for  this  girder  7J  ins.  from  the  backs  of  the  angles.  In  order  to  get 
even  rivet  spacing  let  this  distance  be  made  7f  ins.,  thus  giving  15  ins. 
for  the  distance  between  these  rivets  and  permitting  the  use  of  five 
spaces  at  3  ins.  for  the  horizontal  rivets  between  flanges. 

Assume  that  only  the  rivet  holes  in  that  portion  of  girder  below 
the  neutral  axis,  i.e.,  the  tension  half,  need  be  deducted. 

Net  area  of  cross-section— 32.5— 3Xj=31.0. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  crosss-section  above  the 

axis  Xy  = irr-^r =  O.80  in. 

The  deduction  from  Ij^y  to  allow  for  rivet  holes  will  be 

1  XliX  (13.13)2 +  iX  (7.5' +4.5'  + 1.5')  «29S. 

.'.    /of  net  section  about  axis  xy—  4470  —  29vS  —  4172 
and  about  neutral  axis=  4172  -31.0X0.83'      =» 4150 

/  4150 

=  260, 


c      15.12+0.85 

5/ 

and  M =-2608. 

c 

The  approximation  in  this  case  is  somewhat  less  than  2  per  cent  and 
is  also  on  the  safe  side. 

Problem.  Ck)mpute  allowable  bending  moment  for  the  same  girder 
assuming  2-lOxi  i"-  plates  to  be  added  to  each  flange  and  no  web  rivets 
at  the  critical  section,  see  Fig.  82.  (Note  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
flange  rivets  are  frecjuentiy  staggered  and  hence  a  section  containing  the 
vertical  rivets  may  not  contain  horizontal  rivets;  also  that  the  material 
in  the  horizontal  legs  of  the  flange  is  thicker  than  that  in  the  vertical  leg, 
honce  the  reduction  due  to  rivet  holes  is  larger.) 

Allowable  Moment  by  Beam  Formula, 

Area  in  sq.ins. 

Top  angles,  2-6"  X  4"  X  i"  at  4.75  =  9.5  gross 

Bottom  angles.  2-6"X4"Xi"  at  (4.75-0.5)  =  8.5  net 

Top  plates,  2-10"X  J"  at  5  =  10.0  gross 

Bottom  plates,  2-10"xy'  at  (5-1)  =  8.0  net 

Web30"Xi''  =15.0  gross 


Total  effective  area  of  cross-section  =  51.0  sq.ins. 
([Jomputation  of  h. 

Gross  area  of  one  flange  =  19.5  sq.ins. 

From  back  of  angles  to  centre  of  gravity  of  angles  =  1.99" 
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Hence  from  centre  of  gravity  of  angles  to  centre  of  gravity  of  flange 

10x(1.09  4-0.5) 


19.5 


=  1.27". 


.-.    A=30.25"-2X  (1.99"- 1.27") 
-28.81". 

Allowance    for    rivet    holes  — 1X1^X2  =  3    sq.ins,  hence   centre  of 
gravity  of  cross-section  above  axis  xy 

3X(15i+}) 


51 


=  0.9". 


Allowable  Moment  by  Beam  Formula. 
Ixy  of  web 
Ixy  of  angles 
/xy  of  plates  =  20x(15f)« 

Total  /  of  gross  section  about  axis  xy 

Deduct  for  rivet  holes  3x  (15})« 

Correction  for  /  about  neutral  axis =51X0.9* 


=  1125 
=3345 
=4883 


=  9353 
709 
41 
750 


/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis 

/_     8603 
c     164  +  0.9 


=8603 


505. 


.-.    3/= 505s. 

Allowable  Moment  by  Formula  (17) 

3/=(A-HA/Ai)5/i=(8.5+8.0+1.25)(5)(28.81)=511.4«. 
Here  the  formula  errs  on  the  unsafe  side,  the  approximation  being 
slightly  over  one  per  cent. 


^m 


«i- 


^ 


39-1 


-y 


-O- 


:^ 


S  .- 

a- 


tr 


Fig.  83. 

Problem.  Compute  allowable  bending  moment  for  girder  shown 
in  Fig.  83.  Assume  a  vertical  row  of  rivets,  3  his.  centre  to  centre, 
at  the  point  of  maximum  moment,  and  that  all  flange  rivets  shown 
occur  in  the  same  cross-section  as  the  web  rivets. 
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Composition  of  girder 


n  web  90"  X  J". 

2  top  angles  6"  X  6"  Xi". 

3  top  plates  16"  Xf". 

2  bottom  angles  6"X6"Xl". 

3  bottom  plates  16"  X  J" 


Allowable  Moment  by  Beam  Formula. 

Are*  in  sq.ina. 

Top  angles,  2-6"  X  6'' X}'',  at  8.44  «   16.88  gross 

Bottom  angles,  2-6''X6''Xf',  at   (8.44 -2  X  J)  «    13.88  net 
Top  plates,  3-16"  Xf",  at  10  =   30.00  gross 

Bottom  plates,  ^16"Xt",  at  (10-1.25)  =»  26.25  net 

Web  90"Xi"-14"Xi"(Deducting  rivet  holes  in 

lower  half)  =  38.00  net 


Total  effective  area  of  cross-section         =  125.01  sq.ins. 

Computation  of  h. 

Back  of  angles  to  centre  of  gravity  of  angles       =  1.78  ins. 
Moment  of  plates  about  e.g.  of  angles    30X2.72 


Gross  area  of  flange  46.88 


=  1.74  ins. 


0.04 
.-.    /t- 90.5" -0.08"=  90.42". 

Moment  about  xy  of  rivet  holes  in  tension  half  of  girder  is  as  follows: 

Web    i (43.25 +  37.5  + 34.5 -h. .  .  +  1.5)  =  JX296.8=  148.4 
Flange    HX 431 +5.25  (45.81)  =305.4 


Total  =  453.8 


Distance  of  neutral  axis  above  a:t/=-~:r=3.63". 

12o.0 

Maximum  value  of  c  =  50.75". 

/,„  for  web  =  30,375  gross 

Iry  for  angles  =  1 12+2  X  16.88  X  (43 .47)«     =  63,906  gross 
Ly  for  plates=  17+2X30X(46.187)«  =  128,014  gross 

/  of  gross  section  about  axis  xy  —  222,295 

Deduct  for  rivet  holes,  i[(43.25)«  + 

(37.5)»-f...(1.5)»l  +  li(43.25)«+      =    18,050 

5.25(45.81)« 


/  of  net  section  about  axis  xy  =204,245 

Correction  for  /  about  neutral  axis     =      1,647 

/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis      =202,598 

^  =  ^?l'#^=3992.-.3/=3992« 
c        50.75 
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AUowfAle  MitmciU  by  Formula  (17) 

.1/  =  (.1  +  W'i)«A  =  (13.88  +  26.25 +3.75)90.42s-  3967s. 

In  this  case  the  approximatioii  equals  ubout  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
safe  aide. 

Tlie  examplcB  that  have  been  given  ehow  that  formula  (17)  gives  for 
ordinary  ginlera  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  x-alue  obtained  by  the 


ordiiiarj-  beain  formula  Af= 


It  ia  much  rr 


iveuient  to  use,  since 


by  it  the  required  flange  area  can  be  directly  computed,  after  the  web 
is  determined,  by  eatiinating  ihe  value  h,  which  can  be  done  by  the  eX]>e- 
rienced  computer  with  little  error.     The  actual  application  of  the  formula 

to  the  design  of  a  girder  will  be  shown  later. 

64,  Degree  of  Approximation  of  Shear  Formula.  To  show  the 
degree  of  approxiinatioii  involved  in  the  ordinary  luisiunption  ihiit 
the  vertical  shear  is  diatributml  unifi.irmly  over  the  net  area  of  web, 
the  maximum  intensity  of  shear  will  be  computed  for  the  girders 
in  the  last  aiiicle.  This  occure  at  the  neutral  axis  and  will  be 
computed  in  each  case,  using  for  Q  the  statical  moment  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  grosB  area  of  the  girder  above  this  axis,  although  the 
same  numerical  result  would  be  obtained  by  considering  the  por- 
tion below  the  axis  since  the  statical  moment  of  the  entire  section 
about  the  neutral  axis  equals  zero. 

Problem.  Compute  maximum  intensity  of  shear  in  the  web  of  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig.  81,  assuming  a  vertical  row  of  web  riveta  to  ocriir 
at  section  of  maximum  shear. 


Solidion.    Q  for  anglc8=0..5x(l. 

Q  forweb  =  Jx(l.'i.00-0.8.j)>;' 

Total  value  of  Q 
From  formula  (KJ)       v~V   '-J^'-^=.OSOW. 


2.S4)  -116.7 

(15^-085)  _   ^„^ 


._y  "--^-^ 
415Uxi 

(See  page  11.5  tor  value  of  /.) 

By  the  iissumptioii  that  the  shear  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
three-fourths  the  grosa  area  of  the  web  the  following  result  is  obtained: 

.-j^.0.08SSV. 

The  value  thus  obtaineti  ia  on  the  safe  side  by  about  ten  per  cent. 

Problem.  Compute  maximum  hitensity  of  shear  in  the  web  of  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig.  S3,  assuming  th.it  no  cover  plates  occur  ut  section  of 
maximum  shear. 
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Solution.     Net  area  =   68.70'  sq.in. 
Centre  of  gra\-itv  above  ry  = 
148.4  + 1.5(43.25  + 44.875) 

68.76  ^     ■*■**»" 

/„  for  gross  area  of  web  anj  angles  =94,281 
Deduct  for  rivets  i|(43.75)'+ (37.5)'+ -fl.5)M 

+  Ii[(43.25)'+  (44.875)')  =  10,052 

/  of  net  section  about  xij  84,229 
Correction  for  /  about  neutral  aiis=6S.76X4.0S-'=   1,144 

/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis  =83,OS,^i 

Oof  angle»»16.88X30.3!)  =      065 

Qotwob     =(45-4.1K)(l)^^--^^^  =      .119 


_       By  the  assumpliod  ihiit  the  shear  is  distributed  over  three-fourths 
the  grays  area  of  web,  the  following  valuta  would  be  obtained: 

1'=: — ;.  =  0.020f.r. 

This  result  is  again  on  the  safe  side  by  about  ten  per  cent. 

If  in  either  of  the  cases  just  considered  the  shear  had  been 
assumed  as  distributed  unifonnly  over  the  gross  area,  a  con- 
siderable error  on  tlie  unsafe  side  would  have  resulted. 

Although  the  two  girders  considered  do  not  represent  extreme 
cases,  it  la  believed  that  the  results  are  representative,  and  that 
for  all  ordinary  cases  the  assumption  that  the  shear  is  distributed 
uniformly  over  tliree-fourtlis  the  gross  area  of  the  web  is  a  safe 
and  reasonable  working  hypothesis. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  shear  may  be  assumed  as  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  gross  area  of  the  web  if  the  allow- 
able shearing  stress  be  modified  accordingly,  but  the  fact  that 
rivets  may  perhaps  fill  their  holes  so  perfectly  that  they  may 
be  considered  to  transmit  shear  equally  as  well  as  compression 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  making  such  an  assump- 
tion, since  it  is  the  influence  of  the  flange  which  is  really  the 
important  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the  shear. 

■  la  detemiining  Ihe  area,  it  U  aHsumed  lliat  the  maximum  alicar  niny  occur 
Bt  tlio  jioint  where  tlie  Grst  cover  plate  brginn,  hence  vertical  flange  rivets 
may  otcur  at  the  section  but.  cover  plate  should  be  ignored. 
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For  I-beame  the  shear  may  be  treated  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner.     The  values  obtained  for  a  10-in.  I,  25  lbs.  per  foot, 
are  as  follows,  assuming  no  rivet  holes  in  cross-section: 
14.02 


By  formula  (13), 

By  common  assumptio 


0.31x1: 


F  =  0.370  V, 


The  error  in  this  case  ia  on  the  safe  side,  but  had  the  gross  weo 
area  been  used  the  error  would  have  been  on  the  unsafe  side. 

For  a  24-in.  I,  80  lbs,  per  foot,  the  corresponding  values  would 
be  .097K  and  .lllK  the  error  in  this  case  being  also  on  the  safe 
side. 

As  it  is  seldom  that  the  shear  in  I-beama  ia  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  design  this  approximation  is  not  of  great  importance.  For 
cases  where  the  shear  controls,  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made 
in  determining  the  web  thickness,  or  else  the  actual  stress  should 
be  determined  by  the  more  exact  formula. 

66.  Allowance  for  Rivet  Holes.  In  the  design  of  girders  it  is 
necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  tension- il an ge  rivet 
holes  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  detailed  drawings. 
No  accurate  rule  for  douig  this  can  be  given  since  the  actual 
reduction  of  strength  by  rivet  holes  needs  more  thorough  experi- 
mental investigation  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  following 
rules  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  guide: 

1.  For  flanges  with  cover  plates,  and  angles  with  legs  wider 
than  4  in.,  assume  that  both  vertical  and  horizontal  rivet  holes 
may  occur  ha  the  same  section,  these  holes  being  as  shown  in 
Fig.  84. 

2.  For  flanges  with  flange  angles  of  4  in.  or  less  in  width, 
and  with  cover  plates,  deduct  two  holes  from  each  section  as 
shown  in  Fig.  S5. 

3.  For  flanges  without  cover  plates  deduct  one  hole  from 
each  section  as  shown  in  Fig.  S6. 

In  all  cases  the  rivet  hole  should  be  assumed  to  have  a  diam- 
eter i  in,  more  than  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  rivet.  This 
is  necessary  since  the  hole  is  usually  punched  with  a  diameter 
A  in.  greater  than  that  of  the  cold  rivet,  and  the  edges  of  the 
hole  may  be  damaged  somewhat  in  punching.  The  rivets  com- 
monly used   in   structural   work   are  J  in,  diameter,  hence,  for 
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these  rivets  the  hole  should  be  assumed  as  one  inch  in  diameter. 
In  light  work,  J  in.  or  f  in.  rivets  are  occasionally  used  and  in 
very  heavy  girders  one  inch  rivets  are  sometimes  employed. 

It  should  be  stated  that  while  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
three  rivet  holes  actually  occur  in  the  same  section  of  the  tension 
flange,  the  fact  that  a  zig-zag  section  through  holes  not  in  the 
same  right  section  may  have  a  less  net  area  than  that  in  any 
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given  right  section  must  be  considered.  For  example,  the  zig- 
zag section  AB  in  Fig.  87  may  have  a  much  smaller  net  area 
than  the  cross-section  AC,  and  if  the  distance  BC  is  small  may 
have  a  net  area  but  little  if  any  greater  than  that  on  a  section  like 
DE.  If  desirable  the  actual  net  area  of  a  section  like  AB  may 
be  computed  or  determined  graphically,  although  experimental 
results  are  lacking  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  flange  varies 
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directly  with  such  an  area.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  make  liberal 
allowance  for  rivet  holes  and  if  the  pitch  CB  is  less  than  2J  ins. 
to  ordinarily  allow  for  three  holes  in  the  section  as  shown  in 
Fig.  84. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  maximum 
moment  on  a  girder  ordinarily  occurs  at  only  one  section,  and 
that  at  this  section  the  rivet  pitch  may  be  a  maximum,  a  maxi- 
mum flange  stress  is  developed  wherever  a  cover  plate  ends,  and 
the  rivet  pitch  at  such  a  point  may  be  little  if  any  larger  than 
the  minimum  allowable  pitch. 
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66.  Example  of  Girder  Design.  An  example  of  the  complete 
design  of  the  crosa-aection  of  a  girder  will  now  be  given, 

Problem.     Determine  cross-aection  o 
bemlinK  moment  of  1,250,000  ft.  lbs.  an 
Iba.     Depth  of  girder  back  to  batk  of  flange  nnglea  =  JSJ  ins, 
AUowuble  unit  etresaea. 

Bending 16.000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Shear 12,000 

„-  1      ..  ,  -  .    ,    ifio,ooo 

Solulinn.     neb.     Net  area  of  crosS'Scction  reqmre(l=  |,,,uJ,  ~ 

Flunije.     Assume  ft  to  ei|Uul  ilepth  of  we!i=4.S  ins. 

Trial  section : 

2  angles  6"X4"X  S"  at  5.S6=n.72 -2.30=  9.22aq.in8. 
2  plates  14"Xi"  at  5.25       -10.30-1.50^  9-00      " 
(Rivets  in  fiango  assumed  as  in  Fig.  83)  1S.:2 

Computation  of  ft  for  thia  section. 
Centre  of  gra\ity  of  angles  from  back  of  angles- 1.0.1"  (from  hnndlxrak). 
Correction  to  allow  for  cover  plalea       '         '  —  ^  0.66". 

.-.     ft  =  48.5"-2X  (1.03" -0.06")  =47.8". 
Hence,  original  asaumplion  for  value  of  ft,  while  slightly  too  large, 
is  BufEciently  accurate  and  the  trial  section  may  be  used. 

67.  Rivets  and  Riveted  Joints.  The  flange  rivets  form  the 
only  connection  between  the  flanges  and  the  web,  hence  the  de- 
termination of  the  proper  size  and  distance  apart  of  these  rivets  is 
an  essential  feature  in  girder  design.  The  diameter  of  the  rivet 
is  ordinarily  fixed  by  practical  considerations,  the  common  prac- 
tice for  structural  work  being  to  use  J  in.  rivets.  The  distance 
apart  of  the  rivets  haa  to  be  computed.  The  question  of  riveted 
connection  between  two  members  is  also  of  great  importance. 

Thorough  treatment  of  rivet  spacing  is  found  in  treatises 
upon  raechanicB  and  will  not  be  given  here.  The  essential  points 
with  which  the  structural  designer  must  be  thoroughly  conversant, 
are  as  follows. 

A  riveted  connection  may  fail  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

o.  By  the  shearing  of  the  rivets. 
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6.  By  the  crushing  of  the  rivets  or  of  one  of  the  piece's  upon 
which  they  bear. 

c.  By  the  tearing  of  the  riveta  through  one  of  the  connected 
pieces. 

Under  o  it  should  be  noted  that  the  allowable  shearing  value 
of  the  rivet  may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  cross-aection  area 
by  the  allowable  shearing  stress  per  square  inch,  and  that  the 
area  of  a  J  in.  rivet  is  0.60  sq.in.,  and  of  a  J  in.  rivet  0.44  sq.in. 

In  designing  rivets  to  resist  shear  the  plane  upon  which  the 
maximum  shear  occurs  must  always  be  determined.  If  the 
maximum  shear  be  equally  distributed  over  two  planes  the  rivet 
is  said  to  be  in  double  shear. 

The  permissible  bearmg,  or  crushing,  strength  of  a  rivet 
against  a  given  plate  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  allow- 
able bearing  strength  per  square  inch  by  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  question. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  stated  in  c,  use  the  following 
empirical  rule:  Rivets  may  not  be  spaced  closer  than  three  // 
times  the  diameter,  and  the  distance  of  a  rivet  from  the  edge  ' 
or  end  of  a  piece  may  not  be  less  than  l{  in.  for  a  J  in.  rivet  if 
the  edge  in  question  be  rolled  or  planed,  or  IJ  in.  if  it  be  sheared, 
though  where  possible  this  distance  should  be  at  least  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet.  For  other  sizes  of  I'ivets  proportional 
allowances  should  be  made. 

The  two  fallowing  examples  show  the  application  of  these 
rules  to  some  simple  cases: 

Problem.  Determine  number  of  J  in.  nvuls  iicpiiGd  in  row  a  lo 
connect  plates  shown  iii  Fig.  88. 

Allowable  shearing  stress  =  7,500  lbs.  per  sq.in. 
Allowable  bearing  stress  =  15,000  ' ' 


Fig-  8S. 

Solulion.  The  maximum  ahear  on  a  plune  through  the  rivets— 
50,000  lbs.  As  the  rivels  arc  i  in.  diameter,  one  rivet  will  carry  in 
shear  7500X0.6  =  4500  lbs.,  hence,  if  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  limited 

by  the  shearing  strength  of  the  riveta  there  arc  needed  — ^  —  =  11(+), 

or  12  rivets.    These  riveta  are  limited  in  cruslung  strength  by  the  i-in. 
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plate  which  carries  100,000  lbs.     The  value  of  the  rivet  in  bearing  against 
this   plate   equals  iXiX15,000=6560  lbs.,  and   the   number  requifed 

100  ooo 

=  — -^— =15(+),  or  16.    Ab  thifl  is  larger  than  the    number  needed 

to  prevent  shearing  16  rivets  must  be  used. 

Problem.  Determine  number  of  J-in.  rivets  required  to  connect 
plates  in  joint  shown  by  Fig,  89.  Use  same  rivet  values  as  in  previous 
problem. 

Solution.  The  maximum  shear  =  100,000  lbs.  and  oecurs  between 
plates  2  and  3,  or  4  and  5.     The  number  of  rivets  needed  to  carry  this 

100,000    „  ,     , 
shear-    ^^^   =22(  +  )  or,  say,  23. 


The  bearing  alrength  is  evidently  limited  by  plate  No.  2,  which  carries 
150,000  lbs.  and  has  a  thickness  of  i  in.,  this  producing  a  greater  stress 
on  the  rivets  than  would  be  the  case  for  the  i^  in.  plate  carrying  100,000 


this  joint  the  number  of  rivets  is  limited  by  either  shear  or  bearing. 

The  examples  just  given  illustrate  methods  of  computing 
comiection  rivets  for  plates  carrying  direct  stress.  SometimeB, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  torsion  as  well  as  direct  stress 
by  means  of  rivets.  Such  a  condition  often  occurs  in  steel-frame 
building  construction  where  the  connections  of  girders  lo  columns 
must  be  given  considerable  rigidity  to  provide  proper  transmission 
of  the  wind  stresses. 

The  condition  commonly  occurring  in  such  a  case  is  represented 
diagraramatically  by  Fig,  90,  in  which  the  load  P  is  applied  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  centre  of  the  group  of  rivets,  thus  producing 
a  torsion  Px  which  must  be  carried  by  the  rivets  in  addition  to 
the  direct  load  P. 

If  the  torsion  be  produced  by  a  couple,  as  in  Fig.  91,  then  the 
vertical  load  upon  the  rivets  will  be  zero  and  a  rivet  may  be  legiti- 
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mately  assumed  to  offer  a  resistance  to  torsion  varying  directly 
with  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets, 
and  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  line  connecting  it  with  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Upon  this  basis  the  rivets  at  a.  Fig.  91.  should  each 
be  computed  as  equally  stressed  up  to  the  allowable  working 
load,  while  the  other  rivets  would  carry  such  proportion  of  the 


Fjc,  00, 

working  stress  as  the  distance  c5  is  to  ca  when  c  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets. 

The  resistance  to  torsion  of  such  a  group  of  rivets  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  as  follows: 

Let  r  =  the  allowable  working  value  of  the  moat  stressed  rivet. 

/  =  summation  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  to  each  rivet. 

d=distance  from  centre  of  gravity  of  group  of  rivets  to 

the  most  stressed  rivet  =ac.  Fig.  01. 
fi  =  resistance  to  torsion  of  the  group  of  rivets. 


Then 


R^ 


-J- 


(18) 


For  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  90 
the  above  method  must  be  modi- 
fied to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the 
vertical  load.  To  make  this  correc- 
tion it  is  only  necessary  to  determine 
the  allowable  resistance  to  torsion 
consistent  with  the  rivet  carrying 
lis  share  of  the  vertical  load. 

This  may  best  be  done  graphi- 
cally by  the  method  indicated 
in  Fig.  92.  In  this  case  the  total 
vertical    load    is    20,000    lbs.,    of  '"'"* 

which  each  rivet  is  assumed  to  carry  2500  lbs.     With  an  t 
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able  total  working  value  of  say  7500  lbs.  per  rivet,  the  com- 
ponent at  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  ac  ia  found  graphically  to 

be  5800  lbs.  The  corresponding  allowable  components  of  the  stress 
in  the  riveta  at  d,  b,  and  e  are  hirger,  hence  the  rivets  at  a  furnish 
the  minimum  resistance  to  torsion  for  the  given  working  value 
and  consequently  give  the  limiting  value  of  r  in  equation  (18). 

Tables  giving  the  resistance  to  torsion  of  various  groups  of 
rivets  have  been  prepared  by  E.  A.  Rexford  and  are  published 
by  the  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.    , 

68.  Flange  Rivets.  Ordinary  Method  of  Computation  of  Pitch. 
Since  it  is  through  the  rivets  that  stress  h  transmitted  into  the 
flanges  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  rivets  needed  varies  with 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  flange  stress,  which  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  moment.  It  follows  that  the  rivet  pitch 
(the  pitch  LS  to  be  considered  the  distance  apart  of  the  rivets 
measured  along  the  flange,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  stress)  may 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rate  of  increa.'ie  of  the  moment. 
In  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends  and  carrying  a  uniform  load  the 
curve  of  moments  is  a  vertical  parabola,  with  its  vertex  on  the 
vertical  line  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  span,  hence  the 
rateof  increase  of  the  moment  is  a  maximum  at  the  end  and  a 
minimum  at  the  centre  and  the  variation  in  rivet  pitch  should 
conform  to  this.  This  is  also  approximately  true  for  such  girders 
when  loaded  with  other  than  uniform  loads. 

A  knowledge  of  the  variation  of  the  pitch  is,  however,  insuffi- 
cient; it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  pitch  itself.  The  following 
method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Compute  the  total  stress  in 
the  flange  at  any  section  and  compute  also  the  total  stress  at 
a  section  one  inch  from  the  first;  the  difference  between  the  two 
stresses  gives  the  increase  in  flange  stress  per  longitudinal  inch 
at  that  portion  of  the  girder  and  this  increase  must  be  carried 
into  the  flanges  through  the  rivets.  If  one  rivet  can  carry  p  lbs, 
and  if  the  increase  in  flange  stress  is  x  Iba,,  the  proper  rivet  pitch 

to  use  in  that  portion  of  the  girder  is  ". 

If  the  portion  of  the  bending  moment  carried  by  the  web 
be  neglected  in  the  determination  of  rivet  pitch,  this  error  being 
small  and  on  the  safe  side,  the  increase  in  flange  stress  in  the 
ordinary  plate  girder  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  mcrease  in 
moment  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
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flanges.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  first  derivative  uf 
the  moment  eciuals  the  shear  and  as  it  also  equals  the  increase  in 
moment,  it  follows  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  flange  atresa  at 
a  given  section  equals  the  shear  at  that  section  divided  by  the 
distance  between  centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges. 

The  following  formula  for  rivet  pitch  in  the  flanges  of  a  girder 
may  therefore  be  given; 

R ^ 

P  %!rv\i        ^ (19) 


in  which  ^  =  maximum  allowable  pitch  in  inches  at  section  under 
consideration. 
R  =  allowable  stress  on  rivet  in  pounds  (usually  the  value 

of  rivet  in  bearing  on  web). 
A  =  distance  between  centres  of  gravity  of  flanges  in 

inches. 
F  =  maximum  external  shear  on  given  section  in  pounds. 
m  =  load  per  lineal  inch  supported  directly  by  flange. 
If  there  is  no  vertical  load  imposed  directly  upon  the  flange  as 
is  usual  in  the  ease  of  the  bottom  flange  and  in  that  of  the  top 
flange  when  the  girder  i.s  loaded  by  floor-beams,  m  =  0. 

R  will  be  the  smaller  of  the  following  two  values,  a.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  allowable  bearing  value  per  aq.  in.  by  the  diameter  of 
the  rivet  in  inches  by  the  thickness  of  the  web  plate,  b.  Twice 
the  product  of  the  allowable  shearing  stress  per  sq,  in.  by  the 
cross-section  area  of  the  rivet  in  sq.  in. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  if  the  distance  between  rivets  be  too 
great  the  different  pieces  in  a  compression  member  may  wrinkle, 
it  is  customarj-  to  specify  a  maximum  pitch  not  greater  than  6  in. 
or  IB  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest  plate  connected.  This 
restriction  is  frequently  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the 
rivet  pitch,  and  is  commonly  applied  to  tension  members  as  well 
as  compression  pieces. 

Equation  (Ifl)  is  applicable  only  to  rivets  through  the  vertical 
leg.  These  are  the  rivets  which  carry  the  stress  into  the  Hange. 
The  rivets  through  the  horizontal  leg  serve  to  transmit  a  part  of 
this  flange  stress  into  the  cover  plates  and  in  con.sequence  may 
have  a  larger  pitch.     It  is  customary,  however,  to  use  the  same 
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pitch  for  tlie  ^'ertical  as  for  the  horizontal  rivets,'  lience  the 
method  given  is,  in  general,  all  that  ia  necessary. 

69.  Flange  Rivets.     Precise  Method  of  Computation  of  Pitch, 

The  method  repre.sentotl  by  Eq.  (19)  is  the  approximate  method 
of  figuring  rivet  pitch  which  is  generally  used  in  plate  girder 
design.  In  order  to  thorouglily  understand  the  question  of  rivet 
pitch  and  to  be  able  to  properly  figure  the  pitch  in  other  cases 
which  may  arise,  such  an  columns  carrying  bending,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  more  exact  method.  Such  a  method  may  also 
be  well  employed  in  investigating  existing  girders  the  strength 
of  which  may  be  in  doubt.  To  obtain  such  a  method  the  formula 
for  horizontal  shear  may  be  used. 

Referring  to  Fig.  93,  it  is  evident  that' the  function  of  the 
rivets  at  a  is  to  prevent  the  Range  angles  from  sliding  along  the 
web;  that  is,  the  rivets  must  resist  the  longitudinal  shearing 
J,  J         tendency  of  the  angles.     Hence,  if  this  tend- 

ency can  be  computed  the  rivet  pitch  necessary 
to  withstand  it  can  be  determined.  This  com- 
putation can  be  easily  made  by  multiplying  the 
intensity  of  the  longitudinal  shearat  the  bottom 
of  the  angles  by  the  thickness  of  the  web,  using 
Fio  03  ^'^^  ^  '°  ^^^  determination  of  the  intensity,  the 

statical  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
girder  of  the  angles  and  cover  plates  combined,  but  not  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  web  included  between  the  flange  angles,  since  the  stress 
in  this  is  carried  by  the  web  itself.  This  gives  the  shearing 
force  per  longitudinal  inch  in  the  flange  which  equals  the  increase 
in  flange  stress,  and  this  can  be  used  as  before  in  figuring  the 
pitch.  By  the  same  method  the  correct  pitch  for  the  rivets  at  6 
can  be  determined  by  computing  Q  for  the  cover  plates  only, 

70.  Flange  Rivets.  Example  in  Computation  of  Pitch.  To 
illustrate  the  application  of  these  methods  the  girder  shown  in 
Fig.  83  will  be  considered. 

Problem.  Detcnnine  the  rivet  pitch  required  at  a  secUon  where 
the  shear  is  300,000  lbs.,  assuming  that  at  this  secUon  oil  the  cover 
plates  are  needed. 

Solution.  The  rivets  ihrough  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  will 
firet  be  considered,  aaauming  that  the  out«r  force  is  applied  directly 
to  the  web  and  not  through  the  flange.     Let  the  bearing  value  per 

'  At  the  ends  of  the  cover  plates  it  is  cuBtomary  t«  place  tlie  vertical  rivets 
at  a  small  pitch  for  a  distance  ot  one  or  two  feet  to  ensure  that 
may  bo  properly  carrietl  into  the  plate. 


I 
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square  inch  of  the  rivets  be  taken  aa  24,000  lbs.  and  the  ahearbg 
value  as  12,000  Iba.  The  strength  of  the  rivet  will  then  be  limited 
ather  by  bearing  on  tlic  Hn.  web,  which  equals  1 X  }  X  24,000  =  10,500 
lbs.,  or  by  double  shear,  which  equals  0.60X12,000X2  =  14,400  lbs. 
the  bearing  value  is  smaller  it  should  be  used. 
Increase  in  flange  stress  per  hnear  unit: 


Approximate  method: 
Exact  method: 


300,000 


Since  one  rivet  Ci 
imate  method  is 


16.88(45.25-1.78) +30.0(45.25 +0.94)  _ 

222,205 
1  carry  10,500  lbs.  the  required  pitch  by  the  appro 


It  is  evident  that  the  approximate  method  is  decidedly  on  the  ai 
aide  in  this  ease. 

Were  the  required  pitch  less  than  three  diameters  of  the  rivet  it 
would  be  necessary  to  locate  the  rivets  in  two  rowa  as  shown  in  Fig. 
94,  where  a  pitch  of  2  ina.  is  assumed. 

To  determine  the  pitch  of  the  vertical  rivets  the  exact  method  should 
be  used.    The  increase  in  flange  stress  [jer  inch  is 


30X(45.25+0.94) 
222,295 


X300,000=l870  1hs. 


The  value  of  each  rivet  in  this  case  is 
evidently  its  strength  in  single  shear,  but 
as  there  are  two  vertical  rivets  in  each 
cross-section  the  pitch  may  be  obtained 
hy  dividing  the  value  of  one  rivet  in 
double  shear  by  the  mcrease  in  flange  Stress 
per  inch.    This  gives 


14,400 

1S70  " 


7.7",  or,  say,  71". 


As  this  exceeds  6"  (see  Art.  68)  the  pitch  o!  those  riveta  should  be  " 
made  6"  or  less. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pitch  is  the  distance  between 
rivets  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  angle.  The  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  of  rivets  must  be  sufficient  to  make  the 


J 
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distance  d  equal  to  or  greater  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  or  2j  ins.  for  a  J  in.  rivet.  The  distance  e  should  not  be 
less  than  IJ  ina.,  as  already  noted,  and  should  preferably  be  IJ  ina. 
or  If  ina.  The  distance  c  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  room 
needed  for  driving  the  rivet.  The  standard  values  for  different 
angles  are  given  in  the  steel-makers'  handbooks. 

This  example  shows  that  the  pitch  of  the  vertical  rivets 
may  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  horizontal  rivets. 
It  is,  however,  usually  made  the  same  for  practical  considcra- 
tions. 

There  remains  one  other  case  to  be  treated — that  of  a  girder 
supporting  a  load  on  the  upper  flange.  To  illustrate  the  method 
required  for  this  case  let  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  81  be  considered, 
and  let  it  be  assumed  that  this  girder  is  a  railroad  bridge  stringer 
with  ties  restingdirectlyupon  the  top  flange.  Let  it  also  be  assumed 
that  the  maximum  wheel  load  crossing  the  stringer  is  24,000  lbs.; 
that  the  maxuniun  end  shear  including  impact  is  100,000  lbs.; 
and  that  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  at  the  end  of  the  stringer  ia  to  be 
determined.  With  the  allowable  unit  stresses  previously  used  the 
limiting  value  of  the  rivet  is  JXiX24,000=  10,500  lbs.  Using 
the  approximate  method  the  increase  in  flange  stress  is  found  to 

100  000 
be  -,~^  -=3800  lbs.  per  linear  inch.  This  value  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  vertical  load,  carried  by  the  rivets.  Since  the 
rail  has  considerable  strength  aa  a 
beam,  it  is  evident  that  a  wheel  load 
will  not  be  carried  entiiely  by  one  tie, 
Imt  will  be  distributed  over  several. 
The  common  assmnption  is  that  one 
wliecl  load  is  distributed  over  three  ties. 
If  this  assumption  be  made  one  wheel 
load  will  be  distributed  over  the  rivets 
in  the  space  m,  Fig.  95.  If  the  tics 
are  8  ins.  wide  and  spaced  6  ins. 
apart  in  the  clear,  three  ties  will 
occupy  a  total  distance  of  42  ins., 
hence  the  vertical  load  per  inch  which 

'-jr^ —  or  570  Iba.,  neglecting  the  dead 
weight,  which  is  so  small  compared  with  the  live  load  as  to  be 


the  rivets  must  bear  i 
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^  =  2.65"  or,  flay,  2|". 


negligible.  To  allow  for  impact  this  value  should  be  doubled 
Bincc  these  rivets  are  more  directly  affected  by  the  abock  of  the 
locomotive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  structure.  To  obtain 
the  rivet  pitch,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the  value 
of  one  rivet  by  the  resultant  of  3800  and  1110,  This  result- 
ant may  be  obtained  quickly  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  graphical  method  indicated  in  Fig.  95.  Its  value  is 
found  to  be  3970,  hence  the  proper  pitch  at  the  end  is 
10.500  _ 
3970  " 

This  pitch  can  be  used  without  difficulty  for  the  girder  under 
consideration  since  two  rows  ot  rivets  should  always  be  used  in  a  6 
in.  angle  lejc,  and  the  actual  distance  apart  of  the  rivets  will,  there- 
fore, be  considerably  greater  than  the  nominal  pitch.  Were  the 
4  in.  leg  vertical  instead  of  the  G  in.  leg,  a  pitch  of  2^  iiLS.  could  be 
used  but  this  is  the  minimum  allowable  value,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  minimum  value  except  where  unavoidable  is  not  recommended, 
a  better  plan  being  either  to  increase  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the 
web  to  permit  larger  pitch,  or  else  to  use  a  wider  legged  angle  with 
two  rows  of  rivets.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  determination 
of  the  flange  section  of  girders  is  materially  influenced  by  the  ques- 
tion of  rivet  pitch,  and  the  experienced  designer  will  always  look 
into  this  before  selecting  flange  angles, 

71.  Direct  Web  Stresses,  It  has  previously  been  shown  that 
the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  at  any  point  in  the  web  of  a 


T->- 


^^-^^ 


Fia.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


girder  equals  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  shear  and  that  these 
reach  their  maximum  values  at  the  neutral  axis.  Consider 
again  an  infinitesimal  priam  at  the  neutral  axis.  The  shearing 
forces  acting  on  this  prism  are  shown  in  Fig.  96.  These  forces 
will  develop  internal  forces  of  tension  and  compression,  the  value 
of  which  may  be  found  as  follows: 
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Let  the  thickneaa  of  the  prism  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  be 
unity,  and  let  v  equal  the  intensity  of  the  shear.  Then  the  total 
shearing  force  on  each  Bide  =  vdx.     Resolving  these  forces  into 

components  the  value  of  each  ia  found  to  be  —7=,  acting  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  97.  The  effect  of  these  components  ia  to  pro- 
duce on  the  diagonal   plane   bd   a   total   tension  =  —=■,     Since 

V2 
the  length  of  db=\^<lx  the  intensity  of  the   tension    on   it  is 
2vdx 

In  the  same  manner  a  compressive  force  may  be  shown  to 
act  on  flc  the  intensity  of  which  is  also  v.  It  therefore  followa 
that  at  the  neutral  axis  there  exist  both  a  tension  and  a  compres- 
sion acting  upon  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  at  45"  to 
that  axis,  and  that  the  intensity  of  these  forces  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  shear.  If  the  prism  in  question  had  been  taken  above 
or  below  the  neutral  axis  these  conditions  would  have  been 
modified  somewhat  through  the  introduction  of  direct  fibre 
BtresBes.  The  effect  of  the  shear  in  producing  direct  stresses  would 
not  be  changed,  that  is,  the  shearing  forces  would  develop  direct 
stresses  as  before,  but  the  final  value  of  the  tension  or  compres- 
sign  upon  any  plane  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  combining 
the  direct  stresses  due  to  shear  and  the  direct  fibre  stresses  due 
to  bending. 

The  expre.'ision  for  the  maximum  direct  stress  for  this  more 
general  case  is  developed  in  books  on  mechanics,  and  b  as  follows; 

V'  =  ^^  ±l\/4i;i  +  (p.-p^)=. 

In  this  equation  p'  =  intensity  of  the  maximimi  direct  stress 
occurring  at  a  given  point  on  any  plane,  p,  and  p„  are  the 
intensities  of  the  direct  stresses  acting  at  the  same  point 
on  two  rectangular  planes  passing  tlirough  the  point,  and 
V  is  the  intensity  of  the  shear  on  each  of  these  two  latter 
planes. 

Fig,  98  illustrates  this  condition.  It  is  evident  that  if  point 
a  is  at  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  subjected  to  bending  but  not 
to  direct  stress,  p,  and  p,,  are  both  zero  and  p'  =  r. 
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The  expression  for  the  angle  6  between  the  x  plane  and  the  plane 
upon  which  the  maximum  intensity  occurs  k  also  derivetl  in 
mechanics,  and  is  as  follows  for  a  beam   subjected  to  bending 

only :  tan  B  =  £-. 

V 

At  the  neutral  axis  of  such  a  beam  or  girder  a =p',  hence  9=45''. 

That  tension  and  compression  act  as  shown  in  Fig,  97  Is 
also  evident  from  the  distortion  produced  by  the  shearing  forces. 
It  is  plain  that  under  the  action  of  horizontal  and  vertical  shear 
the  prism  which  is  rectangular  when  unstressed  will  take  the 
shape  shown,  greatly  distorted,  in  Fig.  99,  and  hence  the  line  ac  will 
be  lengthened,  and  the  line  bd  shortened.  These  changes  can  be 
produced  only  by  tension  and  compression  at  45°  to  the  axis. 


In  plate  girders  the  existence  of  this  compression  at  45°  to 
the  axis  is  of  considerable  importance  since,  if  it  be  not  recog- 
nized and  proper  means  taken  to  provide  for  it,  failure  will 
occur  through  sidewise  buckling  of  the  web.  To  prevent  such 
failure  the  web  must  be  made  of  such  thickness  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  excessive  compression,  or  else  the  buckling 
tendency  must  be  restrained  by  other  means.  The  latter  is  the 
common  method,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  stifTeners  in 
the  form  of  vertical  angles  riveted  to  the  web  and  extending 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  girder.  Sometimes,  however,  it  ia 
more  economical  of  material  as  well  as  of  labor,  to  increase  the 
web  thickness  rather  than  to  use  stiffeners.  In  reinforced  concrete 
beams  the  diagonal  tension  is  an  important  factor  since  concrete 
is  very  weak  in  tension  and  means  must  generally  be  taken 
to  provide  against  failure  by  rupture  at  45°  to  the  axis,  either 
by  steel  rods  placed  at  approximately  45°  to  the  axis,  or  by 
vertical  stirrups. 
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The  combination    of   the   direct   stress   due  to   shear   with 
that   due    to  bending    gives    a  resultant    compression   in    the 
web    acting   in    the    direction    indicated    by    the    dotted    line 
"^  in  Fig.   100.     The  shape  of  this  line 

l    is  dependent  upon  the  relative  value 
j     of  the   shear   and  the   direct   stress. 
/  Its  ordinates  are  plotted  from  axis  mn. 

/  j    At  the  end  of  a  girder  where  the  shear 

•  •  I    is  a  maximum  and  the  bending  mo- 

11    Fig  100  ment  a  minimum,  it  would  lie  at  about 

45"  to  the  axis  throughout  its  entire 
length.  At  the  section  where  the  moment  is  a  maximum  the 
ghear  is  zero,  hence  at  this  section  there  is  no  direct  Htreas  in  the 
wpb  at  the  neutral  a.\is,  and  the  direct  streaa  above  or  below  this 
axis  is  parallel  to  it. 

72.  Web  Stiffeners.  The  subject  of  atiffener  spacing  is 
complicated  and  no  accurate  theory  has  yet  been  developed. 
Experimental  results  have  been  inconclusive,  but  indicate  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  practice  are  safe  if  not  precise.  The 
only  theoretical  method  that  seems  mtional  ig  to  tri'flt  a  strip  of 
the  web  as  a  column  and  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  remainder  of  the  web  upon  this  column. 

By  thw  method  an  equation  can  be       ,  . 

deduced  for  the  distance  apart  of  the 
stiffeners  which  should  be  in  rational 
form,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  give 
results  exceeding  the  limits  of  good 
practice,  may  be  used  with  security. 

Let  Fig.  101  represent  a  portion  of 
the  web  near  the  end  of  a  girder  where 
the  shear  is  a  maximum.  Since  the 
bending  moment  at  the  ends  of  the 
girder  is  small  the  direct  web  stresses 
act  at  approximately  45°  throughout 
the  entire  depth  of  the  girder,  hence 

the  strip  of  web  to  be  considered  is  taken  at  a  45°  slope. 
Its  length  is  restricted  by  the  flange  angles  and  it  is  partially 
restrained  against  sidewise  buckling  by  direct  web  tension 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis  as  indicated  in  the  figure  by 
arrows: 


Fio.  101. 
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Let  unity = width  of  strip. 

^= thickness  of  web. 
Z  =  length  of  strip. 

d= distance  apart  of  stiff eners  in  clear. 
r=radius  of  gyration. 
7= moment  of  inertia  of  strip. 
il  =  area  of  strip. 

Then        Z=dV2    and    r^yli^yjTl^^. 

P  I 

A  coliunn  formula  of  the  form  -r=16,000— c— will  now  be 

A  r 

applied  to  the  strip.  Since  c  for  the  ordinary  unsupported  pin- 
ended  column  may  be  safely  taken  as  70,  it  would  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  reduce  this  materially  here  since  the  column  is 
fixed  at  the  ends  by  the  flange  angles  and  held  sidewise  through- 
out its  entire  length  by  the  direct  web  tension.  The  amount 
which  it  should  be  reduced  to  allow  for  these  restraining  influences 
is  unknown,  but  the  value  c  =  25  will  be  adopted  as  a  conserva- 
tive value,  giving  results  which  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary 
practice.  Substituting  this  value  for  the  constant  and  expres- 
sing the  value  of  —  in  terms  of  /  and  d  gives  the  following  equation: 

^=  16,000 -25^\/24=  16,000-120^  (very  nearly), 

P 

in  which  -r-  equals  the  allowable  intensity  of  axial  compression 

in  the  strip.  For  the  case  in  question  this  equals  the  shearing 
intensity,  v,  per  square  inch,  hence  the  formula  may  be  written 
thus, 

t;= 16,000 -120^ (20) 

(Formula  (20)  should  be  used  only  when  the  live  shear  has  been 

properly  increased  for  impact.) 

This  formula  may  be  used  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  determine  distance  apart  of  stiff  eners  for  a  given  shear 

and  web  thickness. 
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2.  To  determine  the  required  web  thickness  for  a  given  shear 
and  distance  npurt  of  Btiffeners  or  for  the  case  where  no  stiffenere 
are  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  stiffeners  placed  further  apart  than 
the  clear  distance  between  the  flange  angles  would  not  reduce 
the  length  of  the  strip  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  hence  would  theo- 
retically be  of  no  service  at  the  ends  of  the  girder  where  the  shear 
has  its  maximum  value.  It  is,  however,  customary  to  use  stiffeners 
on  all  except  shallow  girders  in  order  to  stiffen  the  girder  during 
fabrication  and  transportation,  and  a  common  requirement  Is 
that  the  maximum  clear  distance  between  stiffeners  shall  be  the 
depth  of  web  plate  between  flange  angles,  and  shall  not  be  greater 
than  5  ft. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  using  this 
formula. 

Problem.  Determine  the  required  spacing  of  web  stifTflners  in  the 
fallowing  girder: 

Depth,  401"  back  to  back  of  unglea. 
Web,     40"Xl". 

Flange  angles  6"X4"X  J"  w>th  4"  leg  vertical. 
Maximum  shear  (Uve,  dead,  and  impact)  =120,000  lbs. 
Solution. 

1-4U-4  J 

Afl  the  clear  distance  between  the  flange  angles  is  401"— S"  =  321" 
it  is  evident  that  no  stiffenere  are  needed,  although  the  girder  is  just 
on  the  line.  Had  the  web  been  thinner  tliau  }",  stiffeners  would  ha^'e 
been  required.  For  example,  with  a  j"  web,  stiffeners  would  be  required 
at  intervals  of  ICj"  in  the  clear. 

For  that  portion  of  a  girder  where  the  bending  moment  is 
large  and  the  shear  relatively  small  the  condition,?  in  the  web 
differ  materially  from  tho.se  assumed  in  developing  formula  (20). 
For  example,  at  the  pohit  of  maximum  bending  moment  the 
shear  is  zero,  and  in  consequence  no  web  compression  exists  in 
the  half  of  the  girder  between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  tension 
flange,  while  the  web  compression  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
girder  is  parallel  to  the  flange  and  increases  in  intensity  as  the 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis  increases.  Between  the  section 
of  maximum  shear  and  that  of  maximum  moment  the  condition 
varies  from  that  assumed  in  developing  the  formula  to  that  just 
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stilted.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  formula  does  not  apply 
very  closely  to  all  these  conditions,  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  grad- 
ually increasing  distance  apart  of  the  stiffeners  as  the  shear 
diminishes,  is  probably  consistent  with  actual  conditions. 

The  size  of  intermediate  stiffeners  cannot  be  determined 
theoretically.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  outstanding  leg  equal 
to  or  greater  than  two  inches  plus  one-thirtieth  the  depth  of 
girder.  The  other  leg  should  be  of  sufficient  width  to  permit 
of  proper  riveting. 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  in  plate  girder  design  upon 
which  engineers  differ  so  greatly  as  that  of  stiffener  spacing, 
and  carefully  conducted  experiments  are  greatly  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  necesaary  constants.    The  writer  claims  no  special  merit 


for  his  formula  other  than  that  it  is  derived  from  the  column 
formula  in  common  use  at  the  present  day,  and  that  it  gives 
conservative  values. 

The  ratio  between  the  unsupported  length  and  radius  of  gyra- 
tion of  the  column  strip  shown  in  Fig.  101  should  be  restricted, 
as  otherwise  the  column  formula  used  would  he  inapplicable. 

If  this  ratio  be  restricted  to  300,  the  corresponding  value  of  — 

is  60,  a  commonly  specified  limiting  value  for  girders  without 
stiffeners.  While  the  ratio  between  the  allowable  unsupported 
length  and  radius  of  g_vration  may  seem  unduly  high  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  column  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  column  in  being  held  throughout  its  entire  length  by 
the  web  tension. 

In  addition  to  the  angles  required  to  stiffen  the  web  against 
buckling,  stiffener  angles  should  be  used  at  all  points  where 
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concentrated  loads  of  considerable  magnitude  are  applied  to  the 
girder,  in  order  to  transmit  these  loads  into  the  web  without  over- 
Btresslng  the  flange  rivets.  The  design  of  such  stiffenera  consists  in 
selecting  angles  of  sufficient  area  in  the  outstanding  legs  to  with- 
stand the  load  without  crushing  andwilh  sufficient  total  area  to 
carry  the  applied  load  as  a  column,  using  the  formula  of  Art.  18,  and 
considering  the  unsupported  length  to  be  approximately  one-half 
the  depth  of  the  girder.  The  number  of  rivets  necessary  to  trans- 
mit the  load  into  the  web  must  also  be  determined,  the  value  of 
the  rivet  being  limited  either  by  bearing  on  the  web  or  by  double 
shear.     Both  types  of  stifTcners  are  indicated  in  Fig.  102,i 

73,  Flange  Plates.  Flange  plates  are  used  to  increase  the 
flange  area  and  thereby  give  a  variable  and  more  economical 
flange.  It  is  not  considered  good  design  to  use  many  cover 
plates.  In  general  the  total  area  of  cover  plates  should  not  exceed 
one-half  the  total  flange  area,  unless  the  largest  sized  angles  are 


Fig.  103. 


Fio.  104. 


used.  As  the  length  of  rivets  should  be  limited  in  order  to  ensure 
good  results,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  flanges  should  not 
exceed  4i  ins.  In  case  a  larger  flange  area  is  retiuired,  vertical 
flange  plates  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103,  or  a  box  girder. 

To  determine  the  proper  location  of  the  ends  of  a  cover 
plate  it  is  necessary  to  equate  the  bending  moment  wliich  the 
girder  can  carrj'  without  the  cover  plate  to  the  external  bending 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  plate. 

The  following  example  serves  to  illustrate  this  method: 

Problem.  Howfarfrom  the  ends  of  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  104  may 
the  ends  of  the  cover  plates  be  locate!  ?  Girder  to  consist  of  a  48"  X  A" 
web,  6"X6"XS"  flange  angles,  and  two  16"Xi"  cover  plates  on  each 
flange.    AIlowablefibrc6tre3e=  16,000  lbs.  peraq.  ia. 

'  For  the  results  of  expenmcnls  on  the  buckling  of  plalc  );irUer  webs  eee 
article  by  Tumeaure  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Weatern  Society  of  Engineers 
for  1907,"  Vol.  XII. 


AST.  73  FLANGE  PISTES 

Solulion.     Effective  area  of  the  tension  flange  membere: 

Two  angles.  6"x6"Xi"  i 
Two  plat«s,  lli"  X 1"  al 

W.b    l.«.l  -2.25 

To  locate  end  of  outside  cover  plate  proceed  thus: 
Effective  flange  area  after  plate  la  cut  =  lI.72  +  7.0+2.25=20.97  aq.ina. 
Distance  froni  back  of  angles  to  e.g.  of  flange 

A  =  4S.5" -2.0  iii8.=46.5" 
Benihiig  nioineiit  which  girder  can  curry  with  one  cover  plate  on  flange. 
20.97X16,000X46.5,    ,^ 

ii '..-lb.. 

=  1,300,000  tt.-lba. 

Let  j;=di8tancein  feet  from  end  of  girder  lo  point  where  plate  should 

begin. 

.■iOOi' 


Bending  moment  at  i  =  106,000*  — 
^  ™^      300*'     20.97X16,000X46.5 


12 


=  1,300.000. 


The  value  of  j  aa  determined  from  thia  equation  is  12.5  ft. 

The  actual  length  of  the  cover  plate  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
the  theoretical  length,  iu  order  that  its  stress  may  be  properly  carried 
into  it.  A  foot  is  usually  allowed  at  each  end  for  this  purpose.  If 
this  allowance  be  made,  the  cover  plate  in  question  would  begin  11.5  ft. 
from  the  end  of  the  girder  and  its  length  would  Ije  17  ft. 

The  value  of  x  for  the  cover  jilate  nearest  the  flange  is  ^\en  by  the 
following  expressiot\ : 

,.,.™.      300r'     13.97X16,000X45 


In  the  case  of  girders  subjected  to  moving  concentrated  load 
systems  the  following  graphical  method  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Plot  the  span  and  the  external  bending  moments  at  each  panel 
point  or  at  correspondingly  frequent  intervals  in  the  case  of  a 
deck  girder  without  floor  beams,  connecting  these  latter  points  by 
a  smooth  curve,  which  will  be  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 
This  curve  is  practically  a  series  of  straight  lines  and  may  be  so 
used  with  safety  if  desired,  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
girder  being  offset  by  the  fact  that  a  straight'line  curve  for  mov- 
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ing  concentrated  loads  gives  excess  moments  throughout  except 
at  panel  points,  (See  Art.  49.)  Compute  the  allowable  moment, 
M,'  by  the  application  of  formula  (17)  for  the  controlling  condi- 
tions, viz.,  no  cover  plate;  one  cover  plate  on  each  flange;  two 
cover  plates  on  each  flange;  and  so  on  up  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  cover  plates  used  less  one.  Plot  these  moments  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  external  bending  moments.  Since  these  mo- 
ments for  each  case  are  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the 
girder,  each  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  girder  axis,  the  points  of  intersection  of  which  with 
the  curve  of  bending  moments  locate  the  ends  of  the  cover  plate. 
This  method  ia  shown  for  a  girder  with  two  cover  plates  by 
Fig,  105.     Ma,  Mb  and  Me  are  the  external  bending  moments; 


Fia.  105. 


Mo  is  the  allowable  moment  without  cover  plates;  A/i  with  one 
cover  plate.  (The  moment  with  two  cover  plates  need  not 
be  plotted.)  The  cover  plate  nearest  the  flange  should  extend 
from  m  to  n,  the  outer  cover  plate  from  o  to  p.  These  arc  theo- 
retical lengths  and  the  actual  plate  should  be  made  somewhat 
lunger,  as  previously  stated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  curve  of  moments  for  end-sup- 
ported girders  carrying  uniform  loads  is  a  parabola  and  the  ends 
of  the  plates  may  bo  located  by  means  of  the  following  para- 
bolic formula,  which  may  also  be  used  without  serious  error  for 
girders  carrying  moving  loads 


-€ 


1  feet, 


where  r  =  length  of  covei 
L  =  span  in  feet, 
i4  =  gross  area  of  compression  flange  or  net  area  of  tension 

flange  in  square  inches,  at  center  of  girder. 
a  =  gross  area  of  cover  plate  to  be  cut  plus  that  of  all  plates 
further  from  the  flange  angles.     Net  area  is  used  for 
tension  flange. 

whicb  ttie  girder  can  carry  may  be  called  the 


Art,  74 


CONNECTION  ANGLES  AND  FILLERS 
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The  flange  width  b  an  important  feature  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  selecting  angles  and  plates.  It  la  common 
in  railroad  bridge  practice  to  specify  that  the  compression  flange 
should  be  supported  laterally  at  intervals  not  greater  than  twelve 
times  its  width,  this  being  accomplished  in  half-through  bridges 
by  brackets  attached  to  the  floor  beams  and  in  deck  spans  by 
cross  frames  and  horizontal  bracing.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to 
deviate  materially  from  this  rule  the  flange  should  be  figured  as  a 
column.  For  the  sake  of  appearance  it  is  usual  to  select  cover 
plates  of  sufficient  width  to  project  slightly  beyond  the  flange 
angles  on  either  side.  They  should,  however,  project  not  more 
than  2  ins.  For  example,  flanges  with  6"X6"  angles  should 
have  plates  not  less  than  13  ins.  and  not  more  than  16  ins.  in 
width.  Plates  with  a  width  in  even  mches  should  preferably  be 
chosen. 

74.  Connection  Angles  and  Fillers.  It  is  necessary  either  to 
use  fillers  under  plate  girder  stiffeners,  or  else  to  crimp  the  stiffener 
angles  over  the  flange  angles.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
coat  of  the  two  methods,  but  the  former  is  generally  preferred. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  fillers  is  that  uiJess 
the  filler  is  riveted  to  the  web  plate  by  an  Inde- 
pendent row  of  rivets,  thus  becoming  practically  a 
portion  of  the  web  (this  type  of  filler  is  frequently 
called  a  tight  filler),  the  rivets  connecting  the 
Btiffener  to  the  web  are  reduced  in  strength  since 
they  have  to  carry  stress  through  the  loose  filler 
plate  and  thus  are  subjected  to  some  bending. 
This  is  of  no  importance  in  intermediate  stiffeners 
which  serve  merely  to  stifi'en  the  web,  but  should  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  stiffeners  carrj'ing  a  con- 
centrated   load    into    the  web.      In  such  cases  if      r— — m 1 

loose  fillers  are  employed  an  excess  of  rivets,  say        TI^^ 
50  per  cent,  should  bo  used.  j|      I 

The  use  of  tight  fillers  is  also  advisable  in  some      itcrxw  ihomm 
cases  in  order  to  increase  the  bearing  value  of  rivets        ^^^  jQg 
which  othei-wise  would  be  limited  by  bearing  on  the 
web  instead  of  by  shear.     The  following  example  illustrates  this; 


Problem.     DptL>rminc  whether  HufBcicnt    rivets   are    uaed 
connection  of  stringers  to  floor  beams  shown  in  pig.  107. 


the 
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AHowable  unit  stress  per  sq.  in.  upon  riveta: 


Machine 24,000 

Hand 18,000 


12,000 
9,000 


For  J-in.  rivets  above  units  give  the  following  working  values; 
Machine-Bearing  on  |-in.  plate  =  7875  lbs.  Shear  =  7200  lbs. 
Hand-  '■        "  J-in.     "     °7875  "         "     =5400  " 

Afisumc  that  the  rivets  showti  in  Fig.  107  are  all  that  can  bo  used  Id 
the  angles.     Field  rivets,  whidi  are  hand  rivets,  are  shown  thus  (.). 


^ 

1"  W.b 

'""i 

~ 

o 

v^ 

\ 

■•: 

\- 

1 

h"w,b 

l 

I 

auucHft 

o      o 

o 

o 

o     a 

■ 

■ 

^-- 

Solnlion.     To  carry  to  the  hitch  angles 
stringer  a,  there  are  required      '_     =  5.. 


the  shear  of  40,000  lbs.  in 
or  6  rivets  to  lonuect  tho 


stiffener  angles  to  the  web. 

As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  largest  number  of  rivets  that  can  be 
used  is  6,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to  count  upon 


t    o   o   o    o    o    o 


riveta  should  be  added  if  the  filler  is  to  be  a 
loose  one,  hence  it  is  necessary  either  to  use 
wider  hitch  angles  with  two  rows  of  rivets,  or 
else  a  wide  filler  to  increase  the  bearing  value 
of  the  connection  rivets.  The  latter  would  be 
cheaper  and  consequently  advisable.  If  the 
filler,  therefore,  be  made  wider  and  connected 
to  the  web  by  two  extra  rivets  an  additional 
stress  equal  to  that  which  two  riveta  can  carry 
can  be  taken  from  the  web  into  the  filler  and 
by  that  carried  into  the  rivete  connecting  the 
stiffeners.  As  these  rivets  would,  however, 
have  to  carrj'  a  considerable  bending  moment 
Fio.  108.  in  addition  to  the  direct  shear  it  is  advisable 

to  make  a  liberal  allowance,  hence  it  would  be 
well  in  thia  case  to  use  iu  the  fillers  four  rivets  placed  directly  opposite 
those  in  the  stiSeners.     The  stringer  would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  108. 


Art.  75 
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One  other  point  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  shearing  value 
of  the  rivets.  The  connection  has  so  far  been  designed  to  carry  the 
stress  from  the  web  plate  into  the  rivets.  Can  the  rivets  carry  this 
stress  into  the  angles?  As  the  thickness  of  the  angles  is  not  restricted 
sufficient  bearing  area  can  be  obtained,  but  can  the  rivets  carry  the  stress 
>rithout  shearing  off? 

As  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear  there  are  needed      '       =  2.8  or  3 

■  rivets,  hence  the  number  needed  for  bearing  is  also  sufficient  for  shear, 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary,  despite  the  wide  filler,  to  use  wider  stiff- 
ener  angles. 

The  connection  of  stringers  to  floor  beam  may  be  treated  ir 
manner.     Ten  hand  rivets  are  shown.     These  have  to  carr; 
shear  the  maximum  shear  in  a  sinffle  stringer,  i.e.,  40,000  lbs, 
also  have  to  carry  05,000  lbs.  in  beanng  upon  the  web. 
40,000^ 


milarr 
single 
They 


5400 


<  10,  hence  there  are  enough  in  shear; 

=  8(+)  or  9,  hence  there  are  also  enough  in  bearing. 


76.  Web  Splices.  Owing  to  the  limited  length  of  plates 
obtainable  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  splice  the  webs  of  long 
and  deep  girders.  Fig.  109  shows  several  methods  of  making 
BUch  splices. 

Of  these  type  .1  is  best  in  appearance  and  is  recommended 


The  design  of  such  splices  requires  two  distinct  operations, 
iz.,  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  splice  plates,  and  the 


T  W 
"•^°"'    [••°i-°°i 


determination  of  1he  number  and  location  pf  the  splice  rivets. 
The  former  question  involves  the  selection  of  plates  that  are 
of  sufScicnt  strength  to  carry  not  only  the  shear  at  the  section 
where  the  splice  is  to  be  located,  but  also  the  bending  resistance 
of  the  web  as  given  by  formula  17,  viz.,  -^  its  gross  area  multi- 
plied by  the  product  of  the  allowable  unit  stress  and  the  distance 
between  centres  of  gravity  of  flanges.  For  a  splice  of  the  typo 
shown  by  A,  Fig.  100,  both  of  these  considerations  are  usually 
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satisfied  by  plates  of  the  minimum  allowable  thieknesa,  although 
for  thick  web  plates  or  shallow  girders  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
should  bo  carefully  computed  by  the  method  used  in  the  follow- 
ing example.  The  widtli  of  the  plates  ig  usually  determined  by 
thenumberof  rivets  needed,  and  requires  no  computation.  The 
rivets  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  ahear  and  bending  moment 
which  the  splice  plates  are  required  to  resist.  Their  computa- 
tion involves  the  application  of  the  method  given  in  Art.  67  for 
the  strength  of  rivets  in  torsion. 

One  of  the  well  recognized  and  important  rules  of  good  design 
is  to  ao  proportion  the  member  that  it  will  be  equally  strong  at 
joints  and  other  critical  sections  as  in  ila  main  portion.  The 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  design  of  web  splices  involves 
making  the  splice  of  sufficient  strength  to  cany  all  the  shear 
and  bending  moment  which  the  web  plate  ia  capable  of  carrying. 
For  many  girders  this  would  give  excessive  strength  since  the 
web  ia  not  called  upon  to  resist  maximum  moment  and  shear 
simultaneously.  It  is,  however,  a  safe  rule  to  foUow  in  all  cases 
and  should  not  be  deviated  from  unless  the  location  of  the  splice 
can  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  surely  come  at  a  point  where  it  will 
not  l>e  subjected  to  maximum  conditions  of  both  kinds  simul- 
taneously.' 

The  example  which  fol- 
lows illustrates  the  design 
of  a  web  splice  for  a  girder, 
the  web  plate  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  fuUystresaed 
in  shear  and  bending. 


fi~ 


Fig.  110. 


Problem.  Design  a  web  splice  for  a  girder  with  a  6|*XA"  web, 
6"x3i"Xft"  flange  angles  with  SJ"  legs  vertical,  and  twol6"X|" 
cover  plates  on  each  flange,  using  the  unit  values  specified  in  Art.  ISand 
I"  rivets. 

'  Such  a  condition  could  exist  at  section  a.  in  the  pnler  shown  by 
Fig.  110,  provided  a  cover  plate  stopped  a  little  beyond  this  point. 
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Solution,  First  assume  the  number  and  location  of  rivets  wluch 
can  be  used  in  one  vertical  row.  Aa  shown  by  Fig.  Ill,  eighteen  rivets 
may  be  U'led,  spaced  3  ins.  apart.  Had  the  minimum  allowable  spacing 
of  three  times  the  rivet  diameter  been  adopted,  a  few  more  rivets 
could  have  been  inserted  in  a  row,  but  it  ia  madvisuble  to  use  the 
minimum  piteb  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Next  assume  that  the  minimum  allowable  thickness  of  material  is 
A  in.  and  determine  if  this  thickness  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  splice 
plates.  If  these  plates  are  assumed  to  be  fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  ver- 
tical legs  of  the  flange  angles  their  lenglh  will  be  54i  ins.  and  the  net 
area  of  the  two  splice  plates  through  a  row  of  rivets  will  equal  2(.54i  -  18)ft 
— 22.8  sq.ins.  The  net  area  of  the  girder  web  equals  (61 —20)A  — 17.9 
aq.ina.,  hence  A  in.  plates  are  ample  to  carry  the  shear. 

To  determine  whether  their  strength  in  bending  is  sufficient,  the 
allowable  resistance  of  the  girder  web  as  used  in  formula  17  should  first 
be  determined.  This  equals  (t^-61- A)sA-2.22X61.1Xs  =  I35.62i.  If 
there  were  no  rivet  holes  in  the  splice  plates  their  resistance  to  bending 
would  be  given  by  the  formula, 

Jtf=i3i,A'  =  is.  (i)(541)'=309». 

As  already  stated  the  allowance  for  rivet  holes  is  approximately  equal  to 
that  obtained  by  using  a  coefficient  of  J  in  the  formula  for  M  instead  of  ). 
Making  this  allowance  gitcs  the  fulluwing  value  for  the  resistance'  to 


J/=ia6fi'=J309s=232*. 

This  value  is  much  larger  than  necessary,  hence  the  A  in.  plates  are 
of  sufficient  strength  to  cany  bending  and  shear. 

To  determine  the  number  of  rows  of  rivets  the  allowable  shearing  and 
bending  resistance  of  the  girder  web  must  be  computed.  These  values 
areas  follows: 

Shear,  61xAXiX12.000=240,000  lbs. 

Bending,    135.62x16,000=2,170,000  in.-lba. 

If  two  rows  of  rivets  are  assumed  on  each  side  of  the  splice  the  vertical 
240.000 
load  per  rivcl  will  equal        '       -=6606  lbs. 

The  value  of  a  rivet  in  bearing  on  the  i^!"  web  =  918r. 

The  method  of  Art.  67  may  now  be  applied,  but  is  somewhat  laborious 
and  no  essential  error  will  be  made  if  the  resistance  of  each  rivet  to  tor- 
sion be  assumed  to  vary  with  its  distance  from  the  central  axis  of  the  gir- 
der instead  of  its  distance  from  tlie  centre  of  gra\ity  of  the  group  of 

'  The  actual  etlect  of  the  rivet  holes  in  the  tension  half  of  the  eplicc  plates  in 
this  case  ia  to  redtuw  the  value  of  /  for  the  [rosa  area  by  the  following  amount: 
|(25.5'+22.5'  +  19.5'+lQ.6'  +  13.5'  +  10.5'  +  7.5'  +  4.5"  +  I.5')-|(2180)-1362. 

The  value  of  /  for  the  gross  area  -■,',■  t-(54.5)'-8J31: 
hence  the  reduction  made  by  using  the  coefficient  I  instead  of  }  is  ample. 
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rivets,  and  to  acit  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tliis  axis.     Making  this 
sumption  the  resistance  of  the  outermost  rivet  to  bending  will  equal ; 


y^^F- 


6666  =6320  lbs. 


The  value  of  /  in  formula  18  has  already  been  computed  for  a  halt  n 
of  rivets.  (See  foot-note.)  The  resialant-e  to  bending  of  the  two  rows 
rivets  may  now  be  wTitten 


ft  =  2| 


/6320\ 
\23.5; 


(2X2180)  =2,161,000  if 


Thia  is  practically  equal  to  the  value  previously  found  for  the  allowable 
web  resistance,  via.,  2,170,000  in.-lbs.  Were  the  resistance  of  the  rivets 
to  bending  materially  leas  than  the  allowable  bending  moment  of  the 
web  another  row  of  rivets  might  be  used  or  the  splice  located  at  a  point 
where  the  web  is  not  fully  stressed  in  bending  and  shear  simultaneously 
A  good  location  in  such  a  case  would  be  at  a  point  a  slight  distance 
toward  the  centre  of  the  girder  from  the  end  of  a  cover  plate.  At  such 
apoint  practically  all  the  co\'erplatearea  would  be  in  excess  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  splice. 

The  method  of  calculation  illustrated  by  the  previous  example 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  and  probably  less  so  than  for  the  cases 
given  in  Art.  67,  where  the  number  of  rivets  in  a  vertical  row 
was  much  less.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  such  cases  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  shear  over  the  rivets  is  probably  by  no  means 
uniform,  the  rivets  near  the  neutral  axis,  where  the  shear  is  a  maxi- 
mum, probably  carrying  more  than  those  nearer  the  outer  fibres. 

In  practice  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  use  splice  plates 
thicker  than  those  required  by  computation.  If  the  splice 
plate  be  used  as  a  filler  it  should  be  as  thick  as  the  jlange  angles. 
It  is,  however,  possible  in  such  a  ease  to  make  up  the  total  thick- 
ness required  by  the  use  of  a  ^-in.  splice  plate  and  a  filler,  an 
arrangement  frequently  used. 

76.  Flange  Angle  Splice.  In  verj-  long  girders  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  splice  the  flange  angles.  When  this  is  to  be  done 
only  one  angle  in  each  flange  should  be  spliced  at  a  section.  A 
common  practice  is  to  splice  the  top  angle  on  one  side  of  the  girder 
and  the  bottom  angle  on  the  other  side  at  a  section  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  to  reverse  thia  process 
for  a  corresponding  section  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  The 
splice  should  always  be  made  by  another  angle  the  cross-section 
area  of  which  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  to  be  spliced. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  construction  the  splice  angles  for  the 
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tenBion  flange  should  be  exactly  like  those  for  the  compression 
flange,  hence  the  net  area  of  the  splice  angle  should  equal  the 
net  area  of  the  main  angle. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  splice  of  neat  appearance  and  which 
answers  the  above  requirements  it  is  usually  necessary  to  select 
an  angle  with  the  same  width  of  legs  as  the  main  angle,  but  A 
in.  or  J  in.  thicker,  and  to  plane  off  the  projecting  legs  so  that 
they  may  be  flush  with  the  main  angle. 

The  following  example  illustrates  this:  Determine  the  spHoo 
angle  required  for  a  6"X6"Xi"  flange  angle.  The  net  area  of 
the  main  angle  =  5.75  — 1.00  =  4.75  aq.ins.  The  net  area  of  a  6"  X 
6"XA"  angle  planed  to  fit  the  6"X6"Xi"  angle  =  6.44-1.12- 
2CAXi)  =4.7(5  sq.in.,  hence  this  angle  has  just  the  right  area 
and  should  be  used. 

Fig.  112  shows  by  cross-hatching  the  portion  of  the  angle 
to  be  cut  off.  The  outer  comer  must  also  be  rounded  ofE  as 
Indicated  to  fit  the  fillet  of  the  main  angle. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  spliee  angle  may  be 
determined,  if  there  arc  no  cover  plates,  by  computing  the  stress 
which  the  angle  can  Ijear  and  dividing  it  by  the  value  of  one 
rivet,  the  strength  of  the  rivet  being  generally  limited  by  single 
shear.  If  the  angles  are  equal-legged  one-half  the  number  of 
rivets  needed  should  be  used  in  each  leg.     If  the  legs  are  unequal 
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feach  leg  should  have  its  proportional  part  of  the  total  rivets 
required;  e.g.,  if  a  0"  X-1"  angle  is  to  be  spliced  and  if  20  rivets 
MB  needed  in  all,  put  A-20  =  12  rivets  in  the  6-in.  leg,  and 
^-20=8  rivets  in  the  4-in.  leg. 

Cover  plates  are  generally  requeued  in  girders  which  require 
flange  angle  splices,  and  in  such  girders  the  number  of  splice  rivets 
needed  may  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  carry 
the  total  stress  which  the  angles  are  fiood  for,  since  the  increment 
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in  stress  in  a  distiince  equal  to  the  length  of  the  spUce  angle  must 
be  taken  care  of.  Referring  to  Fig.  113,  it  is  evident  that  the 
horizontal  rivets  at  a  must  carry  from  the  flange  into  the  splice 
angle  in  the  distance  mn  one-half  the  increment  in  flange  stress 
in  that  distance  (the  other  half  going  through  the  same  livet  to 
the  flange  angle  on  the  left-hand  side)  plus  one-half  the  stress  in 
the  main  angle  at  m  {since  the  angle  is  eq ual -legged) .  The 
rivets  at  c  should  be  computed  to  carry  the  same  amount,  since 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  all  the  increment  in  flange  stress  is 
carried  by  the  cover  plates,  the  angle  being  fully  stressed  before 
cover  plates  are  added.  The  rivets  at  both  a  and  c  are  limited 
usually  by  single  shear,  and  should  be  designed  accordingly. 
Since  the  splice  would  ordinarily  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
girder  where  the  increment  in  flange  stress  is  small,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  determine  the  number  of  rivets  required  to  splice  the 
angle,  assuming  it  to  bo  stressed  to  its  full  value  and  to  add  one  or 
two  rivets  to  carry  the  flange  stress  increment.  If  no  cover 
plates  are  needed  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  increment  in 
stress  since  if  the  splice  rivets  be  determined  for  the  full  value  of 
the  angle  they  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  stress  in  the 
angle  at  »i  plus  the  increment  in  vin. 

77.  Cover-plate  Splice.  A  cover-plate  splice  may  always  be 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  BpH(;e  plate  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate 
to  be  cut,  and  the  use  of  sufficient  rivets  to  transmit  the  full  stress 
from  one  plate  to  another,  with  the 
addition  of  a  liberal  percentage  of 
extra  rivets,  say  33  per  cent  for  each 
plate  intervening  between  the  plate 
Fio.  114.  ^°  ^  spliced  and  the  splice  plate. 

Such  a  splice  is  shown  In  Fig,  114. 
The  disadvantage  of  long  rivets,  subjected  perhaps  to  bending 
moment  because  of  the  intermediate  plates,  together  with  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  such  a  splice,  makes  it  desirable  if  the 
girder  has  more  than  one  cover  plate  to  splice  one  cover  plate 
by  means  of  another.  This  may  be  done  by  properly  choosing 
the  section  where  the  splice  is  to  be  made. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig,  115,  in  which  the  lower  cover  plate 
ia  to  be  spliced.  If  this  plate  be  cut  at  a,  where  the  top  cover 
plate  should  begin,  and  if  the  top  plate  be  extended  to  b,  making 
the  distance  ab  such  that  enough  rivets  can  be  put  between  a  and 
b  to  cany  the  stress  that  the  plate  is  good  for,  the  splice  will  be 
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properly  made.     If  the  top  plate  be  thinner  than  the  bottom  plate 
the  splice  would  have  to  be  located  nearer  the  end  of  the  girder 
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at  a  point  where  one  cover  plate  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  plate 
would  be  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  stress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is  based  upon  the  transfer 
of  all  the  stress  from  the  end  section  of  the  plate  to  be  spliced 
into  the  plate  immediately  above  it.  The  intermediate  section 
of  the  spliced  plate  instead  of  the  upper  plate  will  then  take  the 
additional  increment  of  flange  stresij. 

PROBLEUS 

40.  a.  Compute  —  for  ttiis  ginler  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  and 
to  the  axis  ZQ,  and  compute  mavimum  fibre  stress  for  a  total  uniformly 
distributed  vertical  load  of  3200  lbs.  per  foot  over 
the  entire  girder.    Span— 40  ft.  Kjif-ie 

b.  Compute  the  maximum  fibre  stresses  in 
both  flanges  for  the  loading  given  in  a,  using 
fonnula  (17),  Art.  C2.  Allow  for  holea  for  J-in. 
rivet. 

c.  Compute  by  both  the  approximate  and 
exact  methods  the  required  pitch  of  the  hori- 
Kontal  and  vertical  flange  rivets  at  end  of  top 
flange  aastiming  all  the  load  to  be  applied 
directly  through  the  flange,  and  one  cover  plate 
on  each  flange  to  extend  to  end  of  girder.  Use 
unit  values  given  in  Art.  18,  and  |-in.  rivets. 

d.  Determine  distance  from  end  at  which  the  cover  plates  may  be 
cut  if  desired. 

e.  Determine  whether  intermediate  stiffeners  are  needed. 

/.  Determine  the  sisie  of  sliffeners  needed  on  the  girder  to  support 
the  top  flange  under  a  coti  rent  rated  load  of  200,000  lbs.  Allow  20.000 
Iba.  per  s(|uare  inch  bearing  on  stiffeners  and  ussume  that  their  outstand- 
ing legs  only  are  effective. 


Prob.  40, 


CHvVPTER  VI 
SIMPLE  TRUSSES 

78.  Trusses  Defined.  A  truss  is  a  structure  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate bars  designed  to  carry  direct  tension  or  direct  compression. 
These  bars  are  connected  at  their  ends  and  occasionally  at  inter- 
mediate points,  the  points  of  connection  Being  called  joints. 
The  connections  are  sometimes  made  by  riveting  the  members 
directly  together  and  sometimes  by  riveting  them  to  a  common 
steel  plate,  the  truss  in  either  case  being  called  a  riveted  truss. 
The  connections  may  also  be  made  by  fastening  together  with  & 
large  steel  pin  all  the  members  meeting  at  a  joint;  such  a  truss  is 
called  a  pin  truss.  The  outer  forces  should  be  applied  at  the 
joints  only,  since  the  members  are  not  intended  to  carry  bending. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  floor  beams  in  a  bridge  and 
purlins  in  a  roof.  As  the  depth  of  plate  girders  is  limited  by  the 
available  width  of  plates  and  by  the  inability  to  ship  by  rail  single 
pieces  wider  than  10  ft,  6  in.,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
trusses  where  economy  or  rigidity  require  greater  depths.  The 
common  practice  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  to 
use  beams  or  girders  up  to  lengths  of  90  or  100  ft.;  riveted 
trusses  above  these  lengths  up  to  150  or  175  ft.;  and  pin  trusses 
above  this  length.  The  use  of  shorter  pin-truss  spans  for  railroad 
bridges  has  been  given  up  because  of  lack  of  rigidity  and  con- 
sequent early  wearing  out  of  the  bridge. 

A  typical  pin  truas  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4. 

79.  Classification.  All  trusses  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  claasea  baaed  upon  the  methods  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  the  members;  if  these  stresses  can  be 
determined  by  statics  the  truss  is  statically  determined;  other- 
wise  it  is  statically  undetermined.  It  should  be  noted  that 
a  truss  may  be  statically  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  outer 
forces,  i.e.,  the  reactions  cannot  be  determined  by  statica,  and 
yet  be  statically  determined  with  respect  to  the  inner  forces, 
and  vice  versa.  The  former  b  usually  the  case  with  draw  bridges, 
the  latter  with  the  double  intersection  trusses  sometimes  used  in 
simple  span  bridges. 

80.  Theory.  The  theorj'  upon  which  the  computation  of  truss 
stresses  is  based  assumes  that  the  centre  of  gravity  lines  of  the 
members  meeting  at  a  point  intersect  at  a  point  and  are  held 
together  at  that  point  by  a  frictionless  pin.  It  follows  that  the 
stresses  in  the  various  members  will  all  be  direct  stresses.  That 
this  deviates  considerably  from  the  truth  for  riveted  tmasea  la 
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evident;  the  error  in  pin  trusses  is  less,  but  not  negligible,  hence 
the  common  theory  of  trusses  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one.  Tlie 
secondary  stresses  produced  by  resistance  to  motion  at  the  joints 
are,  however,  small  in  well-deaigned  trusses,  as  compared  with  the 
primary  stresses,  as  the  stresses  computed  by  the  above  assump- 
tion may  lie  called,  and  experience  shows  that  for  simple  spans  of 
ordinary  length  these  primary  stresses  are  sufficiently  exact  to  be 
used  in  designs  where  the  ordinary  factor  of  safety  is  applied. 

81.  Methods.  The  methods  necessary  for  the  computation 
of  the  stresses  in  statically  determined  trusses  are  very  simple, 
and  consist  merely  of  the  application  of  the  three  equations  of 
equilibrium  to  portions  of  the  truss,  these  portions  being  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  stress  in  a  given  bar  to  be  easily 
found.  There  are  in  common  use  three  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  result;  the  method  of  joints,  the  method  of  movients,  and  the 
method  of  shears.  AH  of  these  are  applications  of  the  general 
method  and  differ  only  in  detail.  In  the  computation  of  a  truss  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  employ  all  three  methods,  choosing  for 
each  bar  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  it.  The  method  of  joints 
b  the  most  general  of  these  methods  and  will  Ix-  considered  first. 

82.  Analytical  Uethod  of  Joints  Described.  Fig.  116  repre- 
sents a  simple  truss  carrying  a  load  at  the  apex.  I^et  a  section 
be  taken  around  the  joint  at  a  and  the  remainder  of  the  truss 
removed.  As  the  entire  truss  is  in  equilibrium  the  portion  en- 
closed by  this  section,  shown  by  a  circle  in  the  figure,  must  also 
be  in  equilibrium,  hence  the  two  equations  of  equilibrium  XU  = 
0  and  2V  =  0,  will  suffice  to  determine 

the  unknown  stresses  in  ab  and  ac  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
each  of  which  are  functions  of  the  bar 
stress  and  are  to  each  other  as  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  projections  of  the 
bar.  In  a  similar  manner  other  portions 
of  the  truss  may  be  cut  off  by  similar  Fiq,  no. 

sections, taken  at  a  sufficient  number  of 

joints  to  permit  the  determination  of  all  the  unknown  stresses. 
Fig.  117  shows  the  condition  which  exists  at  joint  a,  assuming 
that  the  stresses  in  the  bars  are  axial  stresses,  this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  general  theory.  It  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served that  this  method  deals  with  the  stresses  in  the  bars  rather 
than  with  the  bars  themselves. 
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Referring  to  Fig.  117  it  is  evident  that  as  there  are  but  two 
unicnown  forces,  S,  and  Sj,  the  two  equations  of  equilibrium, 
2//  =  0  and  27  =  0,  will  be  just  sufficient  to 
determine  these,  and  since  all  the  forces  meet 
at  a  point  the  equation  2W  =  0  will  be  satis- 
fied by  any  value  of  Si  and  Sj  aud  need  not  be 
considered.  With  the  stresses  in  bars  ab  and 
ac  thus  determined,  a  section  may  next  be 
taken  at  either  joint  b  or  joint  c,  and  the  stress 
in  bar  be  computed  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  completing  the 
necessary  computations  for  this  truss. 

It  should  be  observed  that  if  the  moment  at  a  joint  does  not 
equal  zero,  the  number  of  unknowns  will  be  increased,  and  addi- 
tional equations  which  can  not  be  derived  from  statics  would  be 
necessarj-  to  obtain  a  solution, 

83.  Character  of  Stress.  The  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  stress  is  often  more  important  than  that  of  its  magnitude, 
as  a  bar  designed  for  tension  may  fail  if  the  stress  is  compression 
even  if  its  magnitude  is  small.  To  determine  the  character  of  the 
stress  in  any  bar  it  is  sufficient  to  arbitrarily  assume  the  direction 
of  the  stresses  before  applying  the  equations  of  equilibrium.  If 
the  solution  gives  a  positive  result  for  a  stress  it  shows  that  this 
stress  acta  in  the  direction  originally  assumed. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  the  in- 
ternal stresses  in  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  continually  tend  to  pull 
the  ends  together;  that  ia,  to  shorten  the  bar,  hence  tension  in  a 
bar  always  acts  away  from  the  joints  at  both  ends,  and  compres- 
siun  toward  the  joints.  Fig.  117  illustrates  this,  Sj  is  shown 
acting  away  from  the  joint,  that  is,  in  tension;  S,  on  the  other 
hand  is  assumed  in  compression  and  is  shown  acting  toward  the 
joint-  If  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the  truss  should  next  be  inves- 
tigated it  would  be  necessary  to  represent  Si  as  acting  toward 
that  joint  also,  since  the  computations  give  a  positive  value  for 
Si,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  compression. 

It  is  safer  for  the  beginner  to  assume  the  stress  in  each  bar  as 
tension,  or  away  from  the  joint.  Positive  values  will  then  indicate 
tension  and  negative  values  compression.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  common  but  not  universal  convention  of  representing 
tension  (which  increases  the  length  of  a  bar)  by  a  jtlus  sign. 

84.  Determinate  Bud  Indeterminate  Trusses.  For  the  truss 
under  consideration  there  are  throe  unknown  bars.     The  s 
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in  two  of  them  have  been  determined  by  considering  one  joint 
only;  the  stress  in  the  other  may  be  found  by  taking  either  of  the 
other  joints.  Sinceby  taking  both  of  the  other  joints  there  would 
be  four  equations  and  only  one  other  unknown  bar  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  too  many  equations.  This  is  a  fallacy,  however, 
aa  these  equations  must  suffice  to  determine  the  unknown  reac- 
tions aa  well  as  the  unknown  bars,  since  equilibrium  of  each  joint 
involves  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure;  that  is,  for  this 
particular  structure  and  in  general  for  all  planar  structures  which 
are  statically  determined  with  respect  to  the  reactions  there  must 
be  three  more  equations  than  there  are  bars.  In  other  words,  the 
six  equations  of  joints  for  such  a  truss  are  not  independent  but  arc 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  three  general  equations 
of  equilibrium  for  the  truss  as  a  whole,  viz.,  S-V  =0,  2  ^  =  0  and 
SA/  =  0,  which  may  for  most  cases  Ik-  replaced  In'  the  more 
common  equations 

2H=o,  sr=o,  2M=0. 

There  arc  therefore  for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  IIG  but  three 
independent  equations  which  can  be  used  in  determining  the  bar 
stresses,  lience  these  stresses  are  determinate. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  for  all  planar  trusses  which  are  stat- 
ically determined  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces,  that  if  n  equals 
the  number  of  joints,  2n  — 3  equals  the  number  of  bars  which  the 
structure  must  have  to  be  determinate.  If  it  has  more  bars  the 
stresses  can  not  be  computed  by  statics;  if  less  it  will  not  be 
rigid  and  will  collapse  except  under  special  conditions.  The  same 
criterion  must  also  be  applicable  to  any  portion  of  the  truss.  For 
non-planar  trusses  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  but 
will  not  be  discussed  here. 

If  it  be  desired  to  build  a  structiu-c  which  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  points  of  support  or  for  other  reasons  would  ordinarily  be 
statically  undetermined  with  lespect  to  the  outer  forces,  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  the  structure  determinate  in  all  respects  by 
properly  choosing  the  number  of  members.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  cantilever  truss,  a  diagonal  over  a  pier  is  souietimcs 
omitted  for  this  reason.  In  swing  spans  diagonals  are  often 
omitted  or  made  very  small  in  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
unknowns.  If  the  unknown  components  of  the  reactions  lie  four 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  only  2«  — 4  bars  if  the  structure  is 
to  be  made  determinate. 
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66.  Mode  of  Procedure.  Analytical  Method  of  Joints.  In 
the  solution  of  problems  by  the  analytical  method  of  joints  the 
following  mode  of  procedure  should  always  be  adopted: 

1.  Compute  reactions. 

2.  Select  a  joint  at  which  only  two  bars  meet. 

3.  Assume  the  stresses  in  these  bars  to  be  tension,  that  is, 
to  act  away  from  the  joint;  and  apply  the  equations  of  equiUlj- 
rium.  If  the  stress  in  either  bar  ia  found  to  be  negative  it 
indicates  that  the  bar  is  in  co;npre8sion  instead  of  tension. 

4.  Consider  any  other  joint  at  whicli  only  two  unknown  bars 
meet  and  determine  the  stresses  in  these  bars  in  the  same  manner 
and  proceed  thus  until  all  the  stresses  have  been  determined. 

66.  Application  of  Analytical  Method  of  Joints.  The  follow- 
ing numerical  example  lias  been  worked  out  to  show  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method: 


Joint  B:     2V=0:  Vi +27,.'i00-5000  =  0, 

ri=-22,.'i001b3. 

40 
Hi r,= -30,000  lbs. 

'so 

S,  =  L^Vi--37,.J001ba. 
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SH=0:  ffi -1-56  =  0, 

S^=  +30,000  lbs. 

Joint  C:      2V=0:  Se-SOOO^O, 

S6= +5000  lbs. 
2H=0:  30,000-57  =  0, 

57= +30,000  lbs. 

Joint  D:     2V=0:    22,500-15,000  +  72-^8=0. 
2H=0:  30,000 +ff2+ff8  =  0. 

But  ^8  =  ??V8  =  ^V8, 

Id         6 

40         4 

.'.    from  above  equations  may  be  obtained  the  following: 

7500  +  72-^8  =  0, 

30,000 +-F2 +.778  =  0. 

Solving,  72=  -15,000  lbs.       -^2=  -20,000  lbs. 

78=  -  7,500  lbs.      ^8=  -10,000  lbs. 

5 

...      ^2=  -15,000X3=  "2^'^^  ^'^^• 

25 
and  58=  -7500  X  jg=  -12,500  lbs. 

The  computation  for  a  bar  such  as  8  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously referred  to  other  than  horizontal  and  vertical  axes. 
If,  in  this  particular  case,  the  X  axis  be  taken  along  the  upper 
chord  BFj  and  the  Y  axis  perpendicular  to  it,  the  condition  at  the 
joint  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  119.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  value  of  78  is  given  at  once  by  the  equation  27  =  0,  and 
equals -12,000  lbs. 
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The  actual  stress  in  the  bar=  — 


12,000 
sin  0 


12,000 


2  sin  a  cos  a 


12,000X25 
24 


==-12,500  lbs. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stress  in  this  case  has  been  deter- 
mined without  reference  to  stresses  Si  and  S2,  and  is  a  direct 
function  of  the  stress  in  bar  6  and  the  panel  load  at  D. 


16  000 


FiQ.  119. 


FiQ.  119a. 


JointF:       SV=0:  15,000- 10,000 -Fs-Sq^O. 


But 


hence 


and 


2H=0:  20,000 -l-ff3=0     .-.  ^3=  -20,000  lbs. 
V3  =  f  7/3, 

.-.     ^3=  -15,000  lbs. 

S9= +20,000  lbs. 

^3=  -15,000  X*^  =  -25,000  11)8. 

o 


MX)    ft)  000    7SO0      ^^ 


Since  the  truss  is  symmetrical  and  the  loads  are  also  sym- 
metrical, the  stresses  in  the  bars  of  one-half  the  truss  are  identical 

with  those  in  the  bars  of  the  other  half, 
hence  further  computations  are  unnecessary. 
As  a  check  consider  joint  6,  at  which 
forces  will  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.  It  is 
evident  that  these  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
Fig.  120.  hence  the  stresses  are  checked  to  a  certain 

extent.     In  practice  further  checks  should  be  applied. 
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87.  Graphical  Method  of  Joints  Described.  The  analytical 
method  just  given  is  perfectly  general  but  too  laborious  to  uae 
in  determining  the  stresses  in  all  the  bars  of  an  ordinary  truss, 
though  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  certain  specific 
members.  A  grapliical  method  based  upon  the  same  principles 
is  well  adapted  for  many  types  of  trusses,  particularly  roof 
trusses  with  non-parallel  chords,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
understood.  This  method  consists  of  drawing  polygons  of  forces 
for  each  joint  in  succession,  the  polygons  being  so  combined  as  to 
considerably  reduce  the  labor  which  would  be  required  if  each 
joint  were  to  be  considered  separately.  The  stresses  in  the 
bars  can  be  obtained  by  scaling  the  sides  of  the  polygons.  Like 
other  graphical  processes,  this  method  is  less  precise  than  analyt- 
ical methods,  and  errors  in  scaling  the  stresses  are  easily  made 
and  difficult  of  detection.  A  closure  of  the  figure,  however,  would 
indicate  that  no  error  of  importance  had  been  made  in  the 
graphical  work. 

88.  Uode  of  Procedure.    Graphical  Method  of  Joints. 

1.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  structure  to  any  suitable  scale  and 
show  on  it  all  the  outer  forces  includint;  reactions. 

2.  Designate  all  the  forces  and  bars  by  letters  so  located 
that  each  force  and  each  bar  will  lie 

between  tivo  letters  and  only  two,  p. 

as  illustrated  by  Fig.  121, 

3.  Draw  a  polygon  of  outer 
forces.  This  should  be  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  sufficient  size  to  give  the 
desired  accuracy  and  the  forces 
should  be  plotted  in  the  order  in  Fio.  131. 
which  they  are   reached  by  going 

around  the  figure  In  a  clockwise  direction,  and  should  l>e  lettered 
at  the  ends  by  the  letters  in  the  order  obtained  by  this  clock- 
wise rotation,  Tliis  polygon  should  close  if  the  reactions  have 
been  correctly  determined. 

4.  Draw  a  triangle  of  forces  for  each  joint,  beginning  at  any 
joint  where  an  outer  force  and  two  bars  only  meet,  and  proceed- 
ing thence,  joint  by  joint,  selecting  the  joints  in  such  an  order  that 
at  no  joint  will  there  be  more  than  two  undetermined  forces  to 
consider.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  representing  the  outer 
forces  are  the  sides  of  the  force  polygon.     The  sides  representing 
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bar  Btrcases  should  be  lettered  at  the  ends  by  the  letters  obtained 
by  going  around  the  joints  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  diagram 
thus  drawn  should  form  a  closed  figure. 

5.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  bar  stresses 
from  the  diagram.  The  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  any  member 
equals  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  diagram  paraLel  to  the  bar 
in  question  measured  to  the  scale  of  the  force  polygon;  its  char- 
acter is  determined  by  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  reached 
in  going  about  any  joint  in  a  clockwise  direction.  For  example, 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  stress  in 
bar  CI  of  Fig.  121,  note  that  d  in  the 
stress  diagram,  Fig.  122,  acts  downward  to 
the  left,  as  determined  by  the  order  in  which 
the  letters  are  reached  in  going  around  joint 
2,  hence  the  stress  in  CI  also  acts  down- 
ward to  the  left,  or  toward  the  joint,  since 
the  bar  is  above  the  joint,  and  is  therefore 
compression.  A  similar  result  is  obtained 
by  considering  joint  4.  For  this  joint 
clockwise  reading  gives  the  designation  of 
the  bar  as  IC,  and  ic  in  the  stress  diagram 
acts  upward  to  the  right,  that  is  toward  joint  4,  since  the  bar  ia 
below  this  joint. 

The  example  which  follows  represents  clearly  the' applica- 
tion of  this  method  and  shows  by  the  closure  of  the  diagram 
that  no  error  of  importance  has  been  made  in  the  graphical 
work. 

89.  Application  of  Graphical  Method  of  Joints.  Fig.  121 
shows  the  structure  drawn  to  scale  and  with  all  the  outer  forces 
represented  in  direction  and  point  of  application.  The  force 
polygon  is  abcdefga  in  Fig.  122;  this  is  a  straight  line,  since  all  the 
forces  are  vertical.  In  it  ah  =  P^,  bc^P^,  etc.  The  reactions 
Ki  and  Rg,  represented  by  ga  and  fg,  may  be  determined  analy- 
tically, or  graphically  by  methods  given  later. 

The  triangle  of  forces  ia  first  drawn  for  joint  1,  The  forces 
which  act  at  this  joint  are  Rj^,  F,,  the  atresa  in  bar  BH,  and 
the  stress  in  bar  HG,  and  these  forces  must  be  in  equilibrium. 
Of  these  P,  and  Ri_  are  known  in  magnitude  and  direction. 
Their  resultant  equals  gb.     The  stresses  in  BH  and  HG  are  known 
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in  direction  but  not  in  magnitude,  hence  there  are  but  two  un- 
knonm  quantities  at  this  joint,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
these  may  be  found  by  drawing  a  polygon  of  forces.  The  figure 
j/oftAi/  is  such  a  polygon  and  is  obtained  by  drawing  from  6  a  line 
parallel  to  BH,  and  fram  g  a  line  parallel  to  HG.  The  line  bh 
measured  to  the  same  scale  as  the  force  polygon  gives  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stress  in  the  bar  BH,  and  the  line  hg  gives  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stress  in  the  bar  HG.  It  remains  to  determine  the 
character  of  these  stresses.  Considering  joint  1,  and  reading 
around  it  in  a  clockwise  direction,  starting  with  B,  gives  bk  acting 
downward  to  the  left,  that  is  from  B  toward  H,  thus  showing 
compression.  In  the  same  manner  the  stress  in  HG  is  found  to  be 
tension,  since  it  acts  from  h  toward  g  or  away  from  the  joint. 
This  method  would  not  be  correct  had  not  the  external  forces  been 
plotted  by  going  around  the  figure  in  a  clockwise  direction,  but  it 
is  evident  that  this  being  done  the  method  is  correct;  since  in 
order  to  have  ga,  ab,  bh  and  hg  in  equilibrium  the  stresses  in  BH 
and  HG  must  act  as  stated. 

The  next  joint  to  be  considered  is  joint  2,  since  there  are  now 
but  two  unknown  forces  acting  there  and  they  can  therefore  both 
be  determined.  To  obtain  them  draw  ci  and  ih  in  the  force  poly- 
gon parallel  respectively  to  the  corresponding  bars  in  the  truss; 
they  will  intersect  at  i.  H  acts  toward  joint  2,  and  ih  also  acts 
toward  this  joint,  hence  compression  occurs  in  both  these  bars. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  stresses  in  the  other  bars  may  be 
determined. 

90.  Ambiguous  Cases.  The  method  of  joints,  graphical  or 
analytical,  is  perfectly  general  and  applicable  to  all  trusses,  but 
in  order  to  apply  it  successfully  to  some  tj-pes  of  trusses,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  the  method  of  procedure  with  care.  For 
example,  in  solving  by  the  analytical  method  the  truss  shown  in 
Fig.  i;^,  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  joints  in  succession 
beginning  at  the  abutment,  but  after  solving  for  the  bars  BL, 
CM,  LM,  AIN,  LK  and  NK,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
stress  in  PQ.  To  do  this  apply  the  equations  of  equilibrium  to 
joint  at  which  F,  is  applied;  using  for  axes  the  top  chord  and  a 
line  perpendicular  to  it.  po  may  now  be  determined  using  as 
axes  the  bar  OH  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that.  It  will  then 
be  possible  to  figure  the  stresses  in  the  undetermined  bars  of  that 
half  of  the  truss. 
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In  the  graphical  solution  of  this  structure  a  similar  difficulty 
also  arises.  After  the  stresses  in  bars  BL,  CM,  LK,  LM,  MN 
and  NK,  and  the  corresponding  bars  in  the  other  half  of  the 
truss  have  been  determined,  no  joint  exists  at  which  only  two 
unknown  stresses  act.     To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  following 


Fio-  123. 


device  may  be  employed:  Consider  the  truss  partially  shown  below 
the  original  truss  in  Fig.  123,  in  which  bars  PQ,  QR,  RO  and  OP 
of  the  original  truss  have  been  replaced  by  bars  A'  Y  and  YR.  The 
truss  is  still  determinate  since  one  joint  and  two  bars  have  been 
eliminated.  Moreover,  the  stress  in  EY  equals  that  in  EQ  since 
if  the  stress  in  EQ  be  computed  by  the  analytical  method  of 
joints  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  working  from  the  right 
end  of  the  truss,  its  value  is  clearly  seen  to  be  independent  of 
any  possible  arrangement  of  bars  on  the  left.  Tlie  stress  diagram 
for  the  new  trues  may  now  be  continued  and  the  point  y  located. 
This  corresponds  to  q  for  the  original  truBs,  hence  p  is  at  the 
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intersection  of  gp  and  dp,  and  the  remainder  of  the  conatruction 
may  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  stress  diagram  for  the  left 
half  of  the  truss  is  shown.  That  for  the  right  half  would  be 
Einiilar  and  is  omitted. 

This  problem  may  also  l)e  solved  by  a  combination  of  grapli- 
ical  and  analytical  methods,  the  stresses  being  determined 
analytically  in  such  bars  as  are  necessary  and  those  values  plotted 
in  the  diagram. 

91.  Analytical  Hethod  of  Moments  Described.  This  method 
of  finding  truss  stresses  is  based  upon  the  application  of  the  equa- 
tion, S;l/  =  0.  It  is  verj'  useful  for  determining  stresses  in  special 
bars  of  many  trusses,  but  is  not  so  general  as  the  method  of  joints 
and  is  frequently  inapplicable  to  many  bars  even  in  the  simplest 
trusses.  Like  the  method  of  joints,  it  is  also  a  method  of  sec- 
tions, the  truss  being  considered  as  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  section  and  the  equilibrium  of  one  of  these  portions  being 
considered.  It  can  be  used  to  determine  the  stress  in  a  given 
bar  when  all  the  undetermined  bars  cut  by  the  section  except  the 
one  in  question,  or  their  prolongations,  meet  at  a  point,  which 
point  should  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  moments. 

92.  Mode  of  Procedure.    Hethod  of  Moments. 

1.  Assume  the  truss  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
assumed  section,  which  may  be  straight  or  curved.  This  section 
should  cut  the  bar  in  which  the  stress  is  to  be  determined,  and 
all  the  other  bars  cut  by  it  should  meet  at  a  point  which  should 
not  be  on  the  bar  in  which  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  stress, 
nor  on  its  prolongation. 

2.  Apply  the  equation  2itf  =  0,  using  the  point  of  intersection 
described  under  1  as  the  origin,  and  considering  that  portion  of 
the  truss  giving  the  simpler  equation.  The  equation  must  in- 
clude the  moment  of  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on  the  portion 
of  the  truss  under  consideration,  together  with  the  moment  of  the 
unknown  bar  stress  which  should  be  assumed  as  tension.  Clock- 
wise moments  should  be  considered  as  positive.  The  section  Is 
commonly  taken  as  cutting  but  three  bars,  two  of  which  meet  at 
a  point,  while  the  third  is  the  bar  under  consideration.  It  is 
sometimes  simpler  to  deal  with  the  moments  of  the  components 
than  with  that  of  the  forces  themselves,  particularly  when  the 
force  may  be  resolved  at  a  point  such  that  the  lever  arms  of  one 
of  the  components  Is  zero. 
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3.  Solve  the  equation  for  the  unknown  stress.  A  positive 
reault  shows  that  the  bar  is  in  tension. 

93.  Method  of  Moments.  AppUcatton.  The  application  of 
this  method  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  numerical 
example  for  the  truss  shown  in  t'ig.  124. 

Bar  a.  For  tltia  bar  the  XY  section  fulfil.'i  the  required  con- 
ditions; that  is,  it  cuts  three  bars,  two  of  which  meet  at  a  point, 
and  the  other  is  the  bar  a.  If  that  portion  of  the  truss  to  the 
left  of  the  section  be  now  considered,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  outer  forces  and  the  stresses  in  bars 
a,  b  and  c,  and  that  the  moment  of  the  outer  forces  and  the  bar 


Fig.  124. 

stresses  about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  truss  must  equal  eero. 
If  moments  be  taken  about  the  intei-section  of  b  and  c,  the  moment 
of  the  stresses  in  these  bars  will  be  aero,  hence  the  equation  of 
moments  will  include  only  the  known  outer  forces  and  the  unknown 
stress  in  bar  a,  which  can,  in  consequence,  be  readily  computed. 
The  equation  will  Ix;  as  below,  as.suming  stress  in  a  as  tension. 

(60-10)45  -20  X  (1.5  +30)  -30S„=0, 
.■-  S„=+45. 

Bar  b.  The  stress  in  bar  6  may  be  found  by  taking  the 
origin  of  momenta  at  the  intersection  of  bar  a  and  bar  c,  pro- 
duced, using  the  same  section  as  tor  bar  a. 

Bar  d.  In  both  of  the  cases  considered  the  section  XY  was 
assumed  to  be  vertical  or  nearly  so;  tliis,  however,  is  not  necesaar)', 
and  a  horizontal  or  inclined  section  may  be  used  provided  the 
bars  cut  by  it  fulfil  the  stated  conditions.     For  example,  the 
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stress  in  bar  d  may  be  computed  by  this  method,  using  the  sec- 
tion ZQ  and  taking  moments  about  the  apex  of  the  truss  of  the 
forces  above  the  section.  The  following  equation  is  obtained  for 
this  case: 

20Xl5-fSdXl8  =  0    whence    Sd= -20Xj|= -16§. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  method  of  moments  is  inapplic- 
able to  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  of 
a  parallel  chord  truss  since  in  such  trusses  the  origin  of  moments 
for  the  web  member  stress  would  be  at  infinity  and  the  equations 
would  be  indeterminate. 

94.  Method  of  Shear.  Described.  This  is  another  special 
method  which  can  often  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  certain  bars  and  particularly  in  diag- 
onals of  parallel  chord  trusses.     In  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  125 


Ui    ? 
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Fig.  126. 


it  is  clear  that  if  the  stresses  in  all  the  bars  are  axial,  the  resultant 
forces  perpendicular  to  the  chords  on  either  side  of  section  ZQ 
must  be  carried  entirely  by  the  diagonal  U1L2,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  equation  SF  =  0  to  all  the  forces  on  the  portion  of  the 
truss  to  the  left  of  the  section  gives  at  once  an  equation  between 
the  component  in  U1L2  parallel  to  the  axis  OY  and  the  corre- 
sponding component  of  the  outer  forces.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  126,  in  which  the  application  of  2F  =  0  gives  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

P  P 

2-2/3  =  0    whence    2/3=2' 

96.  Mode  of  Procedure.    Method  of  Shear.    The  treatment  of 
the  previous  article  shows  the  correctness  of  the  following  rules: 
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1,  Divide  the  truss  into  two  parts  by  a  section  passing  through 
the  bar  in  question.  This  section  may  cut  any  number  of  bars 
provided  all  are  parallel  except  the  one  under  consideration,  but 
in  general  it  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  cut  not  more  than  three 
bars. 

2,  Refer  the  forces  to  two  axes,  parallel  and  perpendicular 
respectively  to  the  parallel  bars  cut  by  the  section.  Let  the 
axis  perpendicular  to  these  bars  be  known  as  the  Y  axis. 
Determine  the  Y  components  of  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on  that 
portion  of  the  truss  which  has  the  fewer  outer  forces  acting  on  it, 
and  apply  Sy  =  0.  The  equation  should  include  the  Y  compo- 
nents of  all  the  outer  forces  acting  upon  the  portion  of  the  truss 
selected,  and  the  Y  component  of  the  unknown  bar  stress  which 
should  be  assumed  as  tension. 

3,  Solve  the  equation  thus  obtained  for  the  unknown  1' 
component.  A  positive  result  shows  that  the  etresa  in  the  bar 
is  tension. 

In  most  bridge  truBses  these  conditions  involve  merely  the 
application  of  2V  =  0  to  the  portion  of  the  truss  considered, 
i.e.,  the  shear  on  the  section  equals  the  vertical  component  of 
the  stress  in  the  given  diagonal,  hence  this  method  is  ordinarily 
called  the  method  of  shear. 

96.  Method  of  Shear.  Application.  The  following  example 
clearly  illustrates  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  the  web  memlwra  of  the  simple 
bridge  truss,  with  horizontal  chords  and  carrying  a  imiform  dead 
and  live  load,  shown  in   I'ig.   127. 
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Let  the  dead  load  be  taken  as  1000  lbs.  per  foot  all  on  the 
bottom  chord,  and  the  live  load  as  2000  lbs.  per  foot  also  on  the 
bottom  chord.  The  panel  loads  will  then  be  25,000  lbs.  dead  and 
50,000  lbs.  live,  and  the  positive  dead  shear  on  the  section  J^TK  will 
be  12,500  lbs.     To  get  the  maximum  live  shear  on  XK  assume  full 
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Fio.  128. 


panel  loads  at  panel  points  Lj  and  L^,  and  no  load  at  panel  point 
Lj.  This  gives  a  live  shear  in  the  panel  of  +37,500  lbs.  The  ver- 
tical component  in  the  bar  {/]Z>3  will  then 
be  +12,500  lbs.  dead  and  +37,500  Iba. 
live.  With  the  vertical  component 
known  the  actual  stress  can  be  easily 
computed.  The  forces  acting  upon  that 
portion  of  the  truss  to  the  left  of  the 
section  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
from  which  it  is  readily  seen  that 
by  assuming  the  stress  in  the  diagonal 
to  be  tension  and  applying  the  equa- 
tion  rF  =  0,   Vi   will    be   found   to    have    a   positive   value. 

Had  the  truss  been  inclined  instead  of  horizontal  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  would  have  been  to  resolve  the  vertical  forces 
into  normal  and  tangential  components,  and  apply  £K==0  to 
the  normal  forces, 

97.  General  Rules  for  Determination  of  Truss  Stresses.  The 
student  should  note  carefully  that  the  three  methods  which  have 
been  explained,  viz.,  the  method  of  joints,  the  method  of  moments, 
and  the  method  of  shears,  are  all  methods  of  sections,  and  that  in 
their  application  it  is  always  necessary  to  assume  a  section  through 
the  truss  and  write  an  equation  of  equilibrium  between  the  outer 
forces  acting  upon  the  truss  on  one  side  of  the  section  and  the 
forces  in  the  bars  cut  by  the  section.  In  computing  a  bar  by 
analytical  methods  the  first  step  is  to  determine  the  method  to 
use.  It  should  nest  be  decided  where  to  take  the  section  and 
what  portion  of  the  truss  to  consider.  Finally  the  proper  equa- 
tions should  be  applied  between  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on 
the  portion  selected  and  the  stresses  in  the  bars  cut. 

A  combination  of  the  three  methods  which  have  lrt;en  ex- 
plained, joints,  moments,  and  shears,  enables  us  to  compute 
readily  the  stress  in  any  or  all  members  of  a  statically  detennined 
truss.  In  order,  however,  to  figure  the  stresses  in  the  simplest 
manner,  it  may  be  necessary  to  study  with  considerable  care  some 
of  the  mentbers,  in  order  to  determine  which  method  should  be 
adopted.  In  bridges,  however,  the  forms  of  trusses  which  are  in 
common  use  for  simple  spans  arc  not  numerous,  and  the 
best  methods  to  adopt  can  be  readily  learned  by  t!ie  study  of 
conventional   types.     For   roof  trusses  the  graphical  method  of 
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joints  will  usually  be  found  most  convenient  though  sometimes 
it  may  be  desirable  to  supplement  this  method  by  computing  the 
etresa    in  certain  bars  by  one  of  the  other  methods. 

98.  Counters.  In  pin  tnisBca  aa  commonly  built  in  the  United 
States  the  main  diagonals  are  flat  eye-bars  which  can  carry  little 
or  no  compression,  and  which  are  so  placed  in  the  truss  as  to  be 
in  tension  under  the  dead  load.  Certain  positions  of  the  live 
load  will,  however,  always  tend  to  produce  compression  in  some 
of  the  diagonals.  This  frequently  overbalances  the  dead  ten- 
sion, especially  when  impact  is  added.  Such  is  usually  the 
case  in  panels  near  the  centre  of  a  railroad  bridge  truss  where 
the  dead  stresses  in  the  diagonals  are  small  and  the  live  stresses 
proportionally  great.  To  prevent  danger  of  collapse  when  this 
occurs  it  is  necessary  either  to  make  the  main  diagonals  of  such 
a  shape  that  they  will  carry  compression,  or  else  to  relieve  them 
by  auxiliary  diagonals,  called  counters,  which  are  so  placed  that 
they  will  be  brought  into  tension  by  that  loading  which  would 
tend  to  put  the  main  diagonal  into  compression.  This  latter 
method  is  the  common  practice,  although  in  recent  3'ears  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  rigiditj  as  well  as  strength  in  railroad 
bridges  has  induced  many  engineers  to  use  the  former  method, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  details.  For 
trusses  such  as  the  Howe  truss,  described  in  the  following  article, 
in  which  the  main  diagonals  are  compression  memljcrs,  but 
unsuited  on  account  of  end  details  to  transmit  tension,  counters 
are  needed  to  resist  tension  rather  than  compression. 

With  riveted  trusses  it  is  usually  desirable  to  make  all  the  web 
members  of  such  a  shape  that  they  can  carry  both  tension  and 
compression  and  the  question  of  counters  does  not  arise. 

To  determine  whether  counters  are  needed,  if  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  use  them,  the  live  loads  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  consLstent  with  maximum  compression  in  each  diagonal, 
or  in  the  Howe  truss  with  maximum  tension ,  beginning  with  that  in 
the  panel  nearest  the  centre,  and  proceeding  toward  the  end,  and 
the  live  stress  computed.  If  this  stress  when  combined  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  impact  equals  or  exceeds  the  dead  stress 
of  the  opposite  character  in  the  bar,  a  counter  is  needed.  It  is 
wise  to  use  b  high  allowance  for  impact  in  such  a  case,  as  the 
conaequence  of  an  increase  in  the  live  loads  sufficient  to  over- 
balance the  dead  stress,  would  be  more  serious  here  than  for  a 
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bar  where  such  an  increase  would  tend  merely  to  increase  the 
unit  stress  in  the  member. 

In  trusses  without  counters  it  is  necessary  to  make  similar 
computations,  since  if  reversal  of  stress  occurs  in  a  bar,  it 
should  be  designed  with  a  lower  unit  stress  than  would  other- 
wise be  adopted;  at  least  if  the  reversal  of  stress  occurs  suddenly 
and  frequently,  as  in  a  railroad  bridge. 

The  reason  tor  beginning  at  the  centre  and  working  toward 
the  end  in  making  these  computations  is  to  save  labor.  The 
ratio  between  the  maximum  live  stress  and  the  dead  stress  in 
the  web  members  is  always  greater  at  the  centre  (that  is  for  the 
ordinar>-  end-supported  trus.*!)  and  grows  less  near  the  end.  In 
consequence,  after  the  panel,  in  which  a  counter  has  first  been 
found  unnecessary,  is  reached,  no  further  investigation  is  required, 

lUustrations  of  the  computations  to  determine  whether  or 
not  counters  are  needed  are  given  in  examples  which  follow. 
It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  state  here  that  in  the  ordinary 
parallel  chord  end-supported  .truss  counters  are  needed  wherever 
the  negative  live  shear  plus  impact  equals  or  exceeds  the 
positive  dead  shear, 

99,  Types  of  Trusses.  The  forms  of  simple  bridge  trusses 
most  frequently  adopted  are  shown  by  Figs.  129  to  134  inclusive. 

The  Howe  truss  is  usually  built  with  chords,  diagonals  and 
end  verticals  of  wood,  and  intermediate  verticals  of  iron.     Stresses 
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129.— nowe  Truss. 


in  diagonals  will  be  compression,  and  in  intermediate  verticals 
tension.  The  diagonal  members  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  are 
counters.  Ordinarily  in  such  trusses  a  counter  is  used  in  every 
panel  though  not  needed  to  carrj'  shear,  its  sixe  being  made  one- 
half  that  of  the  main  diagonal;  that  is,  if  two  equal  sticks  are 
used  for  the  main  diagonal,  the  counter  would  be  made  one  stick 
of  the  same  size. 

The  Pratt  truss  is  the  most  common  type  of  bridge  truss.     It 
is  usually  built  of  steel,  and  has  tension  diagonals  and  compres- 
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aion  verticals.  The  truss  with  end  verticals  shown  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Fig.  130  is  not  commonly  employed  for  through 
bridges  since  it  is  less  economical  of  material   than  the  other 


Fig.  130,— Pratt  Truss. 

form  in  which  the  compression  memhera  Lf,U„  and  VqUi  and 
the  tension  member,  UuLi,  are  replaced  by  the  one  compression 
member  L^Vi.  Counters  are  shown  dotted  and  may  be  required 
in  more  than  two  panels. 

The  Warren  truss  Is  very  commonly  adopted  for  riveted 
trusses  of  small  span.  No  counters 
are  used  and  the  diagonals  in 
panels  where  negative  shear  oc- 
curs are  made  compression  mem- 
It  is  evident,  however,  from 
Fio.  131.— Warren  Truss.  the  arrangement    of   the   diagonals 

that  everj'  other  one  would,  in  any 
case,  have  to  be  a  compression  member  to  withstand  the  positive 
shear. 

In  all  bridges,  in  order  to  obtain-  economy  of  material,  it 
is  essential  that  the  ratio  of  depth  of  truss  to  length  of  span 
should  be  within  certain  limits,  approximately  ^  to  J,  and  that 
the  diagonals  should  make  angles  of  approximately  45°  with  the 
horizontal.  To  obtain  both  of  these  results  it  is  clear  that  the 
panel  length  should  vary  with  the  span.  As  it  is  undesirable  to 
use  very  long  panels  on  account  of  the  bending  stresses  produced 
in  the  chord  bars  by  their  own  weight,  if  greater  than  25  or 
30  ft.  in  length,  and  because  also  of  the  increase  in  weight  per  foot 
of  the  stringers  as  their  span  increases,  the  panel  length  is  seldom 
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made  in  excess  of  35  ft. ,  though  in  some  spans  of  recent  construc- 
tion panel  lengths  greater  than  this  have  been  used.  In  order 
to  obtain  panels  of  reasonable  length  in  long  spans,  it  ia  cooimon 


F;o.  132. — Sub-divided  Pratt  Truaa  commonly  known  as  the  Baltimore  Truaa, 
to  subdivide  the  truss  by  a  secondary  sj-stem ,  as  indicated  in  Figs. 
132  and  133,  though  such  a  sub-division  causes,  in  some  of  the 
members,  secondary  stresses  of  considerable  magnitude. 

For  very  long  spans  it  is  usually  more  economical  to  make 
the  truss  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  ends.     If  the  depth  be 


Fio.  133. — Sub-divided  Warren  Trusses, 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  moment  it  is  evident 
that  the  chord  stresses  would  remain  essentially  constant  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  span,  and  that  the  chords  would, 


Fio.  134.— Sub-divided    Pratt  Trusa  with  Inclined  Top  Chord  c 

known  as  the  Pettit  Truss, 
in  consequence,  be  much  lighter  at  the  centre  than  if  the  end 
depth  were  to  be  continued  throughout  the  span.  The  stresses 
in  the  diagonals  would  be  increased  in  such  a  case,  but  the  net 
result  would  be  a  saving  of  material,  hence  if  minimum  weight 
alone  were  to  be  the  governing  element,  it  would   be  desirable 
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to  m&ke  all  trusses  of  varying  height.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  consider  also  economy  of  labor.  Since  trusses  of  vary- 
ing depth  are  more  expensive  of  labor  it  is  evident  that  they 
should  be  used  only  for  structures  in  which  the  saving  of  weight 
balances  or  exceeds  the  increased  cost  of  construction.  This 
point  is  usually  reached  only  in  spans  of  considerable  length, 
say  300  ft.  and  over,  and  the  tjpe  of  truss  commonly  used  In 
such  spans  ia  shown  by  Fig.  134, 

Roof  trusses  are  necessarily  made  of  many  forms  to  suit  the 
varying  shapes  of  buildings.  Figs.  135,  136  and  137  illustrate 
only  a  few  of  the  more  usual  forma. 

Fig.  135  shows  a  common  type  of  roof  truss  whicli  is  built 
of  steel  or  of  wood  with  steel  verticals.   It  hfis  no  special  name  but 


Flo.   137. 
Common  Typea  of  Roof  Trusses. 

is  of  the  Pratt  tru.ss  type.  Figs.  136  and  137  are  Fink  root  trusses. 
100.  Systems  of  Loading.  In  the  computation  of  bridge 
truss  stresses  it  b  desirable  to  combine  the  various  methods 
given  in  the  preceding  articles.  Methods  of  doing  this  for  the 
more  common  types  of  trusses  and  for  simple  loadings  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  numerical  examples  which  follow.  As  it  is  the  writer's 
purpose  in  this  chapter  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  truss 
action  rather  than  upon  the  consideration  of  moving  concentrat- 
ed load  systems  which  have  already  been  treated,  the  live  loading 
used  in  most  of  the  examples  is  taken  as  a  uniform  load  with  a 
locomotive  excess,  that  is,  with  a  single  concentrated  live  load 
which  may  be  applied  at  any  panel  point.  The  magnitude  of  the 
locomotive  excess  load  equals  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
floor-beam  load  due  to  tlie  actual  locomotive  and  the  floor-beam 
load  due  to  the  uniform  load.  The  process  of  finding  the  maximum 
live  stress  in  a  member  with  this  loading  consists  of  computing 
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the  maximum  stress  due  to  the  uniform  load,  and  adding  to  it 
the  maximum  stress  due  to  the  locomotive  excess.  The  dead 
load  ia  also  treated  as  a  uniform  load,  this  being  nearly  correct 
for  truBses  of  ordinarj'  span.  For  trusses  of  great  length  or  of 
unusual  weight  it  is  better  to  estimate  tho  actual  dead  weight 
acting  at  each  panel  point. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  for  parallel  chord  trusses  the 
determination  of  the  live  stresses  due  to  concentrated  load 
systems  involves  merely  the  computation  of  the  maximum 
moment  at  each  panel  point  and  the  maximum  shear  in  each 
panel.  From  the  momenta  the  chord  stresses  may  lie  figured 
by  the  method  of  moments  and  from  the  shears  the  web  ati^esaos 
by  the  method  of  shears.  If  the  student  thoroughly  under- 
stands truss  action  as  illustrated  in  the  examples  which  follow, 
and  the  method  of  using  concentrated  load  systems,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  the  computation  of  trusses  under 
concentrated  loads. 

The  fact  that  the  locomotive  excess  method  is  used  for  the 
determination  of  truss  stresses  should  not  be  considered  as  indica- 
tive of  the  writer's  belief  that  such  a  method  is  sufficiently  pre- 
cise for  actual  use  in  design.  It  is  used  here  merely  because 
of  its  value  in  showing  truss  action  without  complicating  the 
theory  with  unnecessarj'  computations. 

101.  Index  Stresses.  For  many  bridge  trusses  the  dead 
stresses  and  the  stresses  under  full  uniform  live  toad  can  be 
most  readily  obtained  by  a  special  application  of  the  method  of 
joints,  involving  the  use  of  so-called  index  stresses.  The  method 
of  obtaining  these  index  stresses,  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  they  signify,  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  following 
example. 

Let  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  dead  stresses  in  the  simple 
truss  shown  in  Fig.  138. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  UjLz  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  joints  using  the  joint  at  U^,  and  that  its  value  ia  —5. 

Since  the  truss  and  loads  arc  symmetrical  the  stresses  in  U^L2 
and  L2U3  are  equal,  hence  the  vertical  component  in  each  may 
be  found  by  considering  joint  L3.  Its  value  =  +i(5-l-10)=  -I-7..5. 
The  strees  in  t/|Li  is  found  to  equal  +10,  using  the  joint  at  the 
bottom  of  the  member,  and  the  vertical  component  in  UiLo  = 
—  (5  +  10+7.5)=  —22.5,  considering  the  joint  at  Ui. 
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These  vertical  componentB  of  the  web  stresses  are  the  web 
index  stresses  and  may  be  written  directly  on  the  truss  diagram 
and  the  dead  stresses  computed  from  them  by  the  slide  rule  with 
great  rapidity. 


FiQ.  138. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  vertical  component  in  LqUi 
equals  the  left  reaction  (i.e.,  the  net  reaction,  neglecting  the  panel 
load  at  Lo)  and  that  a  very  good  check  upon  the  web  stresses  is 
thereby  obtained. 

Had  the  truss  or  the  loads  been  unsymmdncal  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  started  by  writing  first  the  vertical  com- 
ponent in  LoUi  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  right  end  of  the 
truss,  checking  there  with  the  right  reaction.  For  symmetrical 
structures  symmetrically  loaded  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  centre 
working  toward  the  end. 


To  obtain  the  chord  stresses  begin  at  !«.     The  conditions 
necessary  for  equilibrium  at  that  point  are  shown  by  Fig.  139. 

The  actual  stress  in  Lol/i  is  found  to  be  +22.5^. 

The   condition  at   joint  V\  is   shown  by  Fig,  I-IO,  and  the 

stress  in  Ui  U^  is  found  to  equal  30^. 
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Theae  numerical  coefficiente  of  the  chord  stresses  are  called 
the  chord  index  stresses.  For  the  truss  in  question  it  is  evident 
that  their  determination  requires  merely  the  progressive  addition, 
joint  by  joint,  of  the  index  stresses  in  the  diagonals  of  the 
web  system,  and  that  this  would  be  tlie  ease  in  all  aim- 
pie  equal -panelled  trusses  of  the  Howe,  Warren  or  Pratt  types. 
For  the  subdivided  trusses  of  the  Baltimore  or  Petit  type 
the  effect  of  the  secondary  diagonals  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, since  the  index  stresses  in  these  must  sometimes  be 
added  and   sometimes    subtracted    to   obtain  the   chord  index 


It  should  be  obser\-ed  that  in  the  case  of  a  parallel-chord 
equal-paneled  truss  of  height  equal  to  panel  length  the  chord 
index  stresses  equal  the  actual  chord  stresses,  and  that  for  other 
heights  the  latter  vary  inversely  aa  the  truaa  height. 

For  trusses  in  which  the  diagonals  do  not  all  have  the  same 
slope  the  web  index  stresses  must  all  be  reduced  to  a  standard 
slope  before  writing  the  chord  index  stresses.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  fully  explained  later  in  the  article  on  trusses  with 
non-parallel  chords  and  will  not  be  given  here. 

The  chord  index  stress  in  the  bar  nearest  the  centre,  or  in  the 
centre  bar,  if  the  truss  has  an  uneven  number  of  panels  should  be 
verified  by  comparing  the  actual  stress  as  obtained  from  it  with 
that  obtained  in  the  same  bar  by  the  method  of  moments, 
using  the  formula  ^wL''  for  this  purpose  if  the  load  per  foot 
is  uniform.  If  the  two  results  agree  it  is  evident  that  not 
only  the  index  stress  in  this  bar  will  be  checked,  but  also  the 
index  stresses  in  all  the  other  members  of  the  same  chord. 
Moreover,  the  index  stresaes  in  the  members  of  the  other  chord 
may  be  verified  so  easily  by  comparison  with  those  in  the  chord 
already  checked  that  no  excuse  need  exist  for  errors. 

This  method  is  so  advantageous,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  accuracy  and  rapidity,  that  it  should  invariably  be  used  for 
simple  bridge  trusses.  The  numerous  examples  which  follow  illus- 
trate it  fully  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 

102.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Pratt  Truss.  Uniform  Load 
Hnlh  Locomolive  Excess. 

Problem.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  all  the  members  of 
the  triias  shown  in  Fig.  141  with  the  following  loiula; 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

400  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord 
1,000  "        "  "    bottom      " 


=  10,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
=  25,000    "        " 
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Unifonn  live  load, 

3,000  lbs,  per  ft.  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =  75,000  lbs.  per  panel 

Locomotive  exi'ess,'  "  "    =40,000    " 


Index  Stresses.    These  are  shown  for  the  dead  loads  in  units 
of  1000  lbs.  in  Fig.  142,  and  can  be  written  directly  on  the  dia- 
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Fio.  142.— DeaJ  Panel  Loads  ami  Index  Stressca.    Single-Track  Through 
Pratt  Trusa  Railroad  Bridge. 

gram,  the  necessary  computations  being  done  mentally.  The 
vertical  component  in  L(,Vi  equals  the  net  left  reaction  as  should 
be  the  case. 

The  stress  In  U2U3  as  found  from  the  index  stress, 


=  157.5 X5K=  131.25  thousands  of  II 


'  The  locomolivp  excess  ia  computed  for  Cooper'a  E„  loading  (see  Fir.  11), 
For  ihia  loading  the  maximum  floor  beam  reaction  for  25-ft.  panels  occura 
with  load  (4)  at  the  floor  beam  and  equals  227,000  lbs.  The  correaponding 
reaction  for  the  uniform  live  load  =  6000X25 -150,000  lbs.  The  (olal  excc" 
IB  therefore  227,000- 150,000-77,000  lbs.  The  excess  per  truss -^^'""° 
-;1S,500,  or,  say,  40.000  Ibfl. 
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The  stress  in  the  same  bar  by  the  method  of  moments, 


=  J- (1000+400): 


30 


=  131,250  lbs. 


Thia  agrees  with  the  value  found  from  the  index  stress  and 
hence  checks  that  stress  and  all  the  other  index  stresses  involved 
in  its  determination. 

The  index  stress  in  chord  L2L3  plus  the  index  stress  in  U^hs 
equals  the  index  stress  in  U2Ua  as  it  should,  hence  the  index 
stress  in  L^La  is  also  correct. 

Position  0/  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stresses.  Since  the  truss 
and  loads  are  symmetrical  the  miximum  stresses  need  be  deter- 
mined in  the  bars  of  one-half  of  the  truss  only.  The  maximum 
live  stress  in  anj'  one  of  the  chord  bars  occurs  for  the  loading, 
giving  the  maximum  moment  about  some  panel  point,  since 
the  method  of  moments  may  Ive  used  for  each  of  these  bars,  the 
origin  in  every  case  being  at  a  panel  point.  It  follows  from  this 
that  for  maximum  chord  stresses  the  uniform  live  load  should 
extend  over  the  entire  structure  since  only  under  tlus  condition 
wiU  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  be  a  maximum.  In  fact  it 
may  he  slated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  maximum  chord  stresses 
due  to  a  uniform  load  in  any  cnd-sufyporled  truss  unll  occur  only 
when  the  uniform  load  extends  over  the  enlire  span. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  maximum  chord  stresses  due 
to  the  uniform  live  load  may  tie  obtained  directly  from  the  dead 
stresses  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  ratio  between  the  live 
panel  load  and  the  combined  dead  panel  loads  on  top  and  bottom 
chords.  If  desired,  however,  the  index  stresses  may  be  written 
for  tlie  uniform  live  load  just  as  for  the  dead  load  and  the  actual 
stresses  computed  independently. 

The  maximum  chord  stresses  due  to  the  locomotive  e.\ces8 
should  be  determined  by  the  method  of  moments  and  will  evi- 
dently, in  this  form  of  truss,  occur  with  the  excess  load  located  In 
a  vertical  line  through  the  panel  point  which  is  the  origin  of  move- 
ments for  the  load  in  question.  Its  position  for  the  various  bars 
will  be  as  follows: 

Bars  LoLt  and  LiL2,E&tLi. 

Bars  U-[  U^  and  L2L3,  E  at  Lj. 

Bar  [/ifg,  E  at  U. 

For  the  web  stresses  the  uniform  load  and  locomotive  excess 
should  generally  be  bo  placed  as  to  give  maximiim  shear  in  the 
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various  panels.  The  only  exception  to  this  for  the  trusB  in 
question  is  that  bar  UiL,  has  its  maximum  stress  with  a  full 
panel  load  at  Li.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  stress  in  a  verti- 
cal like  U2L2  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  stress  in  the  diagonal 
U2L3  is  a  maximum,  since  by  the  application  of  the  method  of 
joints  it  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  fata  equals  the  vertical 
component  in  U3L3.  Were  this  condition  not  to  exist,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  live  load  should  be  distributed  between  the  top 
and  bottom  chords,  then  the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  stress 
-  in  t/aLa  would  have  to  be  that  which  would  give  maximum  shear 
in  a  diagonal  section  through  U1U3  and  Lzl^i-  H  should  also 
be  noticed  that  live  stress  in  bar  U3L3,  if  the  load  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  chord,  occurs  only  when  a  counter  is  in  action. 

The  position  of  loads  for  maximum  streasca  in  the  various 
bars  will  now  be  given,  it  being  understood  that  the  shear  due 
to  uniform  live  load  will  be  treated  by  the  approximate  method 
hitherto  used. 

Bar  Lf^Ul,  uniform  live  load  over  entire  structure,  E  at  L|. 

Bar  UiLi,  full  uniform  live  panel  load  at  Li,  E  at  Li. 

Bar  U1L2,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including  Lj, 
E  at  Li. 

Bars  U3L3  and  U3L2,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and 
including  L3,  E  at  L3. 

Bars  E/3L3  and  U3L4,  (counter)  uniform  load  from  right  up  to 
and  including  L^,  E  at  L4. 

Maximum  Stresses.  The  actual  stresses  may  now  be  com- 
puted. These  are  given  with  all  the  necessary  computations 
in  the  table  on  following  page. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  simpler  to  determine  the  vertical 
components  in  all  the  diagonal  bars  before  determining  the  actual 
stresses,  particularly  if  the  slide  rule  is  used.  In  addition  to  the 
bar  Btreswea  the  maximum  truss  leactions  must  be  determined. 
These  occur  for  full  loading,  but  their  values  depend  upon  whether 
an  end  floor  beam  is  used.  If  an  end  floor  beam  is  not  used 
the  reaction  equals  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel,  the 
expression  for  the  value  of  which  has  already  been  found  in 
determining  the  stress  in  LoUt.  If  an  end  floor  beam  is  used 
the  locomotive  excess  should  be  placed  at  L^,  hence  its  value 
plus  that  of  a  half  panel  load  of  the  uniform  load  should  be  added 
to  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel. 
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103.  Computation  of  Stresses.   Warren  Truss.    Uniform  Load 
with  Locomotive  Excess. 


Problem.     Determine  the  inaxiuium  stresses  of  both  kinds  for  uU 
the  bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  143  viih  the  following  loads: 
Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

600  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord      --  9,000  Iba.  per  panel. 
200  ■'  "        botlom  chord  -  3,000       "       punel. 

Uniform  live  load, 

2000  "  "         top  chord        ^.'JO.OOO       "       panol. 

Locomotive  excess,  "        "  =25,000  lbs. 


FlO,  143.— Dead  Panel  Loa<h  and  Index  Streesca.     Single-Track  Deck 
Warren  Truss  Railroail  Bridge. 

The  bottom  panel  loads  at  Li  and  L,  would  really  be  somewhat  less 
than  shown,  but  they  are  taken  the  same  am  the  other  bottom  panel 
loads  for  convenience. 

Iridex  Stresses.  These  and  the  panel  loads  arc  sliown  in  Fig. 
143  in  units  of  1000  lbs.  The  net  reaction  at  left  end  evidently 
equals  25.5  which  checks  the  index  stress  in  UaLi. 

To  check  the  index  stress  in  the  centre  member  ot  the  top 
chord  moments  should  be  taken  about  L5.  Since  this  is  not  a 
panel  point  for  both  chords  this  moment  does  not  equal  ipl-^,  but 
may  he  found  from  the  moment  of  the  reaction  minus  the 
moment  of  the  panel  londs.  By  this  method  the  stress  in  the 
centre  top  chord  bar  equals 

(2.5..5X21 -3X3-9X2)  ^  =  73.5. 


Since  the  diagonals  make  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  horizontal  the 
chord  index  stress  equals  the  actual  stress  and  is  therefore  correct. 
The  index  stress  in  the  centre  member  of  the  bottom  chord 
plus  the  index  stress  in  [/4L6=73.5  =  theindex  stress  in  the  centre 
member  of  the  top  chord,  and  is  therefore  correct. 
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For  this  truss  the  live  stresses  cannot  be  computed  from  the 
dead  index  stresses  since  the  bottom  chord  joints  are  not  directly 
under  the  top  chord  joints;  as  the  chord  stresses  for  the  uni- 
form live  load  have  maximum  values  for  full  loading  they  can, 
however,  be  determined  by  the  method  of  index  stresses,  and 
Fig.  144  shows  these  stresses  for  a  full  uniform  live  load. 

The  moment  at  U^  for  this  case  equals  {^\'{\'wl!^)t  using 


l7+30  L,+1M  Lj  Uj  l, 

Fio.  144. — Panel  Loads  and  Index  Stresses.    Full  Live  Load. 

the  method  of  Art.  43,  hence  the  tension  in  bar  L3L5  in  thousands 
of  pounds 

_24      ^  75X75 

This  equals  the  index  stress  in  this  member  and  also  in  UiU^ 
as   should    be  the    case    since    the   index   stress   in    diagonal 

Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stresses: 

UqLi  and  Li  1/2,  full  uniform  load  with  E  at  U2. 

U2LZ  and  L3I/4,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including 
1/4,  E  at  U4. 

U^Ls,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including  Ue,  E  at  C/e- 

-f^sf^e  (—niaximum compression  in  f/^Ls),  uniform  load  from 
right  up  to  and  including  Uq,  E  at  Ue- 

176^(=  maximum  tension  in  l74L3),full  panel  load  and  loco- 
motive excess  at  Ug. 

U0U2  and  I/1L3,  full  uniform  load,  E  at  U2. 

U2U4  and  L3L5,  full  imiform  load,  E  at  U4. 

U^Ue,  full  uniform  load,  E  at  U4  or  Ua. 

Maximum  Stresses.  These  may  now  be  computed  and  are 
given  in  thousand-pound  units  in  the  following  table  in  which 
all  the  necessary  computations  are  shown: 
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^M                                        MAXIMUM  STRESSES-WARREN  TRUSS.                                 ^M 

^H 

U«d  SlrtM  in  Units  ot  1000  lbs. 

Mu.  Liva  Strsu  in  UniU  of  tW»  lU. 

^H 

-25.5 

-/flO+^25)              --    80.0 

^H 

-61.5 

-(150+^25x3)       =-195.0 

H 

-73.5 

-(1SO  +  I25X5J       =-230.0 

H 

+  48.0 

+  (120+425x2)      =  +  150.0 

H 

+  72.0 

+  (l80+|25X4^      =+240.0 

+  25.5x'-5f.  +  36.1 

-K.sx'Ml— =1,8 

+  (60+|25)!5f'     =  +  113.1 

+  13.5X'M1..  +  ,„.1 

-lo,.«!5f  =  -u.8 
+  i.«!5|!.+  2.1 

+  (|30+|25)!^»'  =  +,2.1 
+  (|30+|25)'M-'.+  3,.„ 

H 

SamcMt/./.,    -+  2.1 

-(lao+H-M-.-aao 

^B        * 

SameMl/A    =-14.8 

+    i(30+25,ff    .+   15.0 

^F                            ■  Id  this  truH  no  counten  mie  luetl.  hence  it  Is  riPKsury  to  compute  the  nuximuni 
■tT»9«i  nf  bolh  kincla  in  eU  diseonsls  in  whi<'b  tbe  live  almu  may  (end  to  revene  the 
dead  atre«.     This  is  eiaily  done  in  the  muiner  shown  sbovc. 

104.  Computation    of    Stresses,    Subdivided    Warrea    Truss. 

Uniform  Load  u-ith  Locomotive  Excess. 

Problem.     Determine  the  maximum  strcBa  of  both  kinds  in  all  the 
bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  145  with  the  following  loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge. 

1000  lbs.  per  ft.  piT  truss,  top  chord  =25,000  lbs.  per  panel 

500     "      "     "     "      "    boltom"     =12,.500  "      "       " 

Uniform  live  load, 

2,000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  cliord  =  50,000  lbs.  per  panel 

Locomotive  excess,                                                -30,000   " 

Abi.  104  SUBDIVIDED  WARREN  TRUSS  ISl 

Index  Stresses.  These  are  ahow-n  in  Fig.  145.  Their  com- 
putation involves  no  difficulty. 

To  check  the  index  stress  in  UiUi  use  the  metliod  of  momenta 
as  follows: 


i  -i 


Fig.  145.— Dead  Panel  Loads  and  Index  Stresaea.     Single-Truck  Deck 
Subdividc'l  \\'oiTcn  Truss  Railroad  Bridge. 


25 

From  the  index  stress  the  actual  stress  mthia  bar  =  468,750  X^ 

30 
=390,625,  hence  index  stresses  are  correct, 

Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stresses.  For  the  chords 
the  uniform  live  load  should  extend  over  the  entire  span  and  the 
stresses  due  to  it  may  be  computed  directly  from  the  dead  stresses. 
The  locomotive  excess  should  be  placed  as  follows: 


Bars  L\b\  and  U,U,.    Eat  U,. 
Baw  L,Z-,  and  L,£,„         ^at  U,. 


Bars  U^U,  and  U,L\.  E  at  V^. 
Bara  L,L,  mid  LJ-,.  E  at  V,. 
Bar    ('.(',.  Eal  l\- 


For  the  diagonals  the  uniform  load  and  locomotive  excess 
should  be  placed  to  give  maximum  shear  in  the  different  panels, 
i.e.,  full  uniform  live  panel  loads  to  the  right  of  the  panel  contain- 
ing the  bar  in  question,  and  the  locomotive  excess  at  the  nearest 
panel  point  to  the  right.  For  the  verticals  it  is  evident  that  the 
maximum  stress  in  all  odd  numbered  bars  like  V^L^  will  occur 
with  full  live  panel  load  and  locomotive  excess  at  top  panel 
point,  while  the  even  numbered  verticals  will  have  no  live  stress. 

Maximum  Stresses.  All  necessary  computations  for  these, 
together  with  the  final  values,  are  given  in  the  following  table  in 
units  of  1000  Ibe: 
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MAXIMUM  STRESSES— SUBDIVIDED  WARREN  TRUSS 


Bars. 

Index  Streaa. 

Multiplier. 

Dead  Stress. 
1000  lb.  Unita. 

I  Ave  Stress  Due  to  Uniform  Load. 
1000  lb.  Units. 

U,U,\ 

-168.75 

25 
30 

-140.6 

50 
-140.6X37  5=" -187.6 

U,U,\ 

U,UJ 

25 

,       50 

-393.75 

30 

-328.1 

-328. 1X37-5= -437.5 

50 
-390.6X37-5= -520.8 

VJJ, 

-468.75 

2o 
30 

-390.6 

L,L,  \ 
L,L,  1 

+  300.00 

25 
30 

+  250.0 

50 
+  250.0X37-5= +333.3 

+450 

25 
30 

+  375.0 

50 
+  375.0X37-5= +500.0 

50 
+  219.4X37— =  +292.5 

U,L, 

+  168.75 

39 
30 

+  219.4 

39 

36     39 

L,U, 

-131.25 

30 

-170.0 

-50XnjX3J3  =-234.0 

39 

» 

28     39 

U^, 

+  93.75 

30 
39 

+  121.9 

+  5OX1QX35  =+182.0 
21     39 

LtU, 

-   56.25 

30 
39 

-   73.1 

-50XjqX3Jj  ^-^^^-^ 
^     15     39 

U,L, 

+   18.75 

30 
39 

+   24.4 

+  50X1^3X3^3  =+  97.5 
10    39 

*  m'. 

+   18.75 

30 

+   24.4 

-^Xl0X30   --  ^^-^ 

*U,L, 

-   56.25 

39 
30 

-  73.1 

+  50X1^3X3^   =+   39.0 

*  L,V, 

+  93.75 

39 
30 

+  121.9 

3     39 
-50X1^3X3^   --    19.5 

U,L,] 

U,L,\ 

-  25.0 

1.0 

-   25.0 

=  -   50.0 

IhL,  J 

U,L,  1 

+    12.5 

1.0 

+   12.5 

0.0 

*  The    live  stresses  in  these  bars  are  maximum  stresses  of  the  opposite   character  to 
those  occurring  in  the  corresponding  bars  in  the  other  half  of  the  truss. 

(7*a6/e  continued  on  next  page.) 

106.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Bridge  Trusses  with  Non- 
parallel  Chords.  Uniform  Load  with  Locomotive  Excess.  To 
compute  the  stresses  in  such  trusses  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
somewhat  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  simple  parallel  chord 
trusses  hitherto  treated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  web 
stresses  can  no  longer  be  directly  determined  by  the  method  of 
shear,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  inclined  top  chord.  Although 
the  modification  is  in  mode  of  procedure  rather  than  in  principle, 
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Alt/, 


live  Stress  Due  to  Locomotive  Excess.      .Xotal  live  Stress.     1000  lb.  Units. 
1000  lb.  Lnits. 


1.      .  ?? 

7      .  75 

-jjjX30X   ^^j 

-jjjX30X  3^j 

+  jjjX30X   3y 


6 


100 


+  ^j^X30X-3y  -- 


9 


39 


+  j^X30X  .jy- 

-jjjX.Jox  3^3 - 

7  39  _ 

+  j^jX30X  3JJ- 

-jyX30X  rjjj- 

4  lx30X  -- 

-fj^^x.sux  3^^- 

j^^XJUX  3JJ- 

-t-j^jX.iUX  3^j- 

2      .  39 

— j^X30X  3j^- 


=  -22.5 
-52.5 
-62.5 
H-40.0 
+  00.0 
+  35.1 
-31.2 
+  27.3 
-23.4 
+  19.5 
-15.6 
+  11.7 
-   7.S 

-30.0 

0.0 


-210.0 
-490.0 
-583.3 
+  373.3 
+  560.0 
+  327.6 
-265.2 
+  209.3 
-159.9 
+  117.0 

-  80.6 
+   50.7 

-  27.3 

-  80.0 

0.0 


it  seems  desirable  to  illustrate  the  necessary  computations  for 
such  a  truss,  hence  the  following  example  is  given. 

Problem.     Compute  the  maxunum  stresses  for  the  truss  shown  in 
Fig.  146  with  the  following  loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

600  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  =15,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
1200    "      ''      ''     ''        ''  bottom  "     =30,000    "      '*       " 
Uniform  live  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =  75,000    "       "      " 
Locomotive  excess,  =40,000    *' 
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The  determination  of  index  atreases  for  this  truss  requires 
some  explanation.  The  inchnation  of  top  chord  members  adds 
vertical  forces  at  joints  U,,  U-i  and  [^3,  lienop  the  vertical  coni- 
poneats  in  the  inclined  chord  memlxtrs  must  be  determined  before 
the  index  stresses  for  bars  meeting  at  these  joints  can  be  written. 
In  the  trusses  previously  considered  all  the  diagonals  had  the 
same  slope,  and  multiplication  of  the  chord  index  stresses  by  tlie 
ratio  of  horizontal  to  vertical  projection  of  the  diagonal  gave 
actual  stresses.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  follow  this  same 
method  in  the  truss  under  consideration,  some  modification  must 
be  adopted.  The  simplest  method  in  this  case  is  to  correct  the 
index  stresses  in  bars  Ihl's  and  U^Li,  before  writing  chord  index 
atreases.     The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  multiply 


^" 

13 

= — I   1 

[fl 

4ra> 

V 

:                                    i:J 

Li 

Li 

i-i 

I-. 

i-t 

'■i 

Fio.  146.— Dea'i  Panel  Loada  and  InJex  Stresses.    Single-Track  Through 

Non-Parallel  Chord  Pratt  Truss. 
the  index  stress  in  each  of  these  bars  by  the  inverse  ratio  between 
its  vertical  projection  and  that  of  diagonal  U1L2,  that  is,  multiply 
the  index  stress  in  JJ^Lz  by  j,  and  that  in  VzU  by  j.* 

•  The  correctneas  of  this  melhcid  is  lilusiratcd  hy  llic  following  fxamplc; 
LetFj,  Ft,  sad  r,  be  Ibc  vertical  componeutslullicdlagonalaof  tmssshown 
In  Pig.  147,  and  H,,  II,  and  H,  the  stresses  \a  llie  bottom  chord     Evidenllf 

and       /f,=  {r,  +  V,)|  +  V,X^ 

F,o.H,.  =(''.+''■+ "■x9i 

russcB  in  which  the  height  Is  coQstaol.  hut  the  pnnel  length  variable, 
method  ma;  be  applied  with  the  panel  leugtlis  subatltuted  for  the 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  chord  index  stresses  to 
the  values  they  would  have  if  all  the  diagonala  had  the  same 
alope  as  UiLz- 

The  computation  of  the  vertical  components  due  to  dead 
load  in  the  inclined  top  chord  members  follows: 


3S.6 


V.C.     Bar  UiU^-Dead  Load  (157.5X^^-45x1^^^  = 
\  3o  35/ oO 

V.C.     Bar  UiU^-Tteml  Load  ('57.5X^-45xJ^)JJ  =  42.2, 

With  these  known,  the  vertical  components  in  the  web  members 
may  be  written  at  once,  beginning  at  the  centre  in  the  usual 
manner  and  obtaining  a  check  at  the  end  where  the  vertical 
component  in  the  inclined  end-post  LqUi  is  found  to  equal  the 
net  dead  reaction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the 
vertical  component  in  U2U3  is  to  cause  tension  in  bar  t/gLa.  In 
a  parallel  chord  truss  this  member,  with  the  other  vertieals,  would 
always  be  in  compression  under  dead  load. 

The  corrected  values  of  the  diagonal  index  stresses  which  are 
to  be  used  to  detemune  the  chord  index  stresses  are  as  follows: 

Bar  t/ai:^  =  25.3x?=2I-7, 
Bar[73L4  =  22.5Xi  =  16.i!. 

These  values  should  be  substituted  for  the  actual  <iiagonal  index 
Btreeaes  in  determining  the  chord  index  stresses.  For  example, 
the  index  stress  in  Bar  /^L4  =  231.4+21.7  =  253.1,  and  that  in 
(73(74  =  253.1  +16.9  =  270.0. 

To  obtain  a  final  check  of  these  index  stresses,  the  top  chord 
dead  stress,  as  computed  by  the  method  of  moments,  should  be 
compared  with  the  value  as  obtained  from  the  index  stresses. 

Dead  stress  in  UsUt  by  method  of  moments 

=  (^-1800-200-200)^  =  225,000  lbs. 
Dead  stress  in  UzlU  from  index  stress 


-=270X^  =  225  thousands  of  Iba. 
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Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  lAve  Web  Stresses.  The  dead 
stresses  and  chord  and  inclined  end-post  atresaea  due  to  uniform 
live  load  may  be  determined  directly  from  the  index  atresaea, 
and  will  be  given  later.  To  determine  the  posilion  of  the  live 
loads  for  maximum  web  stresses,  the  method  of  shear  previously 
used  should  be  replaced  by  the  method  of  moments.  In  deter- 
mining the  actual  stress,  once  the  position  of  loads  is  known, 
the  method  of  ahear  may  be  used,  provided  the  shear  be  corrected 
by  the  amount  of  the  vertical  component  in  the  top  chord,  or 
the  method  of  moments  may  be  used  directly.  The  individual 
bars  will  now  be  considered. 

Bar  UiLi'.  Maximum  live stresa  with  full  load  at  Z,,,  £^  at  L]. 
Bar  U1L21  Place  load  to  give  maximum  counter-clockwise 
moment  about  the  intersection  0  of  the  inclined 
top  chord,  prolonged,  and  the  bottom  chord.  Evi- 
dently a  load  at  Lj  will  cause  a  clockwise  moment 
about  this  origin,  since  the  moment  of  the  reaction 
due  to  a  load  at  Li  will  be  less  than  the  moment 
of  the  load  itself  as  its  lever  arm  and  magnitude 
are  both  less,  hence  this  point  should  not  be  loaded, 
but  all  other  panel  points  from  the  right  up  to  and 
including  L2  should  be  loaded  (note  that  this  con- 
clusion would  not  necessarily  be  correct  for  a  con- 
centrated load  system).  The  locomotive  excess 
should  be  placed  at  1,2. 
Bars  1/2/^2  and  1/2/^3:  In  this  case  load  from  right  up  to  and 
including  L3,  with  E  at  L3,  since  this  condition 
produces  the  maximum  counter-clockwise  moment 
about  0. 
Bars  UsLs  and  (/sL^:  Load  from  right  up  to  and  including  L* 

with  E  at  Li, 
Bars  U^Lt,  and   C/its  (counter):     Load  from   right  up  to  and 

including  Lj  with  E  at  L^. 
Bar  [/s/vo  (counter) :     Load  from  right  up  to  and  including  La 
with  E  at  Lg. 
The  tablea  whicji  follow  show  the  maximum  sti-esses  in  all 
bars  with  all  necessary  computations. 
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DEAD  WEB  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 
This  table  BhowB  all  necessary  computations. 


»». 

Indlx. 

SlKOM. 

Dead  Slreon. 

Btr, 

^. 

f.t, 

+  73.9 

39 

73. SX^   -  +  96,1 

(7,Z,, 

+  30.0 

t/A 

+  25.3 

25.3x||    =  +  31, 1 

t7,L, 

-43.9 

fA 

+  22.5 

22,5X^-  +  26.6 

[r,t, 

+   4,7 

f;:i;} 

-22  5' 

22,5X~--26,6 

V.L,\ 

-15,0 

1,-k\ 

-28-!lt 

28^XT^=-=**» 

live  loud  pl4c«<t  to  produce  maxii 
-'  -ction  and  deiul  shwir 

ij  buAn»d    by  norne  of  the  live  slm 


■  22,S. 


Bftually  carry  f 

t  OwinA  to  thfi  counter  action,  thi:  deftd  load  when  truu  u  loaded  to  produce  maxi- 
liiiji  ralUB  ihouM    bo   combinn)   with   the   live   BtreH  lo  obtain    m-ximiim  Bticn. 

1  +H.«  .lS7.S-«,-  (-'-■"'^,",~"""')  g 

Fcir  convenience  it  is  common  to  write  the  maximum  stresses  en  a  diaprBm 
callud  the  stress  diagram  and  Fig.  148  is  given  to  illustrate  such  a  diagram. 


0— 5S 

V  /.- 

V-A  '' 

106.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Bridge  Trusses  with  Non-Par- 
allel Chords.  Concentrated  Load  Systems.  In  the  parallel  chord 
trusses  hitherto  studied,  the  stresses  due  to  concentrated  load 
systems  were  not  determined,  since  this  would  have  involved 
merely  the  substitution  of  maximum  shears  and  momenta  caused 
by  such  loada  for  the  maximimi  shears  and  moments  due  to 
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uniform  loads,  and  the  method  of  determming  such  shears  and 
moments  was  discussed  with  suf&cient  thoroughneas  in  Chapter 
III.  For  non-parallel  chord  trusses,  however,  the  conditions 
differ  sufficiently  to  warrant  special  consideration;  in  consequence, 
the  computations  for  the  maximum  live  stresses  due  to  Cooper's 
E^o  loading  will  be  given  for  the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  146.  The 
computations  for  all  the  bars  will  be  given,  to  make  the  solution 
complete,  although  in  a  number  of  eases  it  involves  nothing 
more  than  the  determination  of  maximum  moment  or  shear. 
The  moment  diagram  of  Fig.  75  is  used  in  all  computations,  and 
units  are  in  thouaanda  of  pounds. 

Position  of  Loads  for  Afarimum  Stresses:    (Panel  length  =  p) 
Bars  h{iU\,  L^Li  and  L1L2:    Maximum  stress  occurs  when  shear 
in  panel  0  —  1  is  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (3)  at  t,  and  move  upload  (4). (284  +2  X79)^  -f-  d>bO  X-. 


Try  load  (4)  at  L,  and  move  upload  (5). (284 +2X84)— +5<  70  X-. 

.'.  Load  (4)  at  L^  gives  maximum. 
Bar  ViW.  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  the  loads  placed  in  the 
position  giving   maximum  moment  at  the  centre 
of  a  beam  50  ft.  long.     See  Article  51. 
Try  load  (3)  50<GG      .-.  not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (4)  59<70      ,-.  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (5)  59<70      .■.  not  a  maximum. 

.-.  Load  (4)  at  L\  gives  maximum. 
Bar  U1L2:  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  the  loading,  giving  max- 
imum  counter-clockwise    moment  about  0   (inter- 
Bection   of    UiUz    prolonged    and   bottom   chord). 
This  position  may  be  determined   by  method  of 
moving  up  the  loads.     The  distance  from  Lq  to 
0  may  be  found  as  follows: 
Chord  bar  Ui  Ui  drops  5  ft.  in  one  panel,  or  30  ft.  in  six  panels, 
hence  its  intersection  with  the  bottom  chord  is  six  panel  lengths 
from  Li,  or  five  panel  lengths  from  L„. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  L2  and  move  up  (3). 
Increase  in  moment  about  0  of  left  reaction 

=  (284  +2  X49)^  X  5p  +3  =  382^^^  +  8. 
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Increase  in  moment  about  0  of  reaction  at  floor  beam  Li 

=  30X— X6p=900^-900. 
P  P 

Since382(-^ j  +  5>9(X),  load   (3)  gives   greater   moment    than 

load  (2). 

Start  with  load  (3)  at  L2  and  move  up  load  (4). 

/.  Load  (4)  should  not  be  moved  up. 
Load  (3)  at  L2  gives  maximum. 

Bars  L2LZ  and  U1U2''  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  loading,  giving 

maximum  moment  at  L2.     This  position  is  found 
in  the  usual  manner  as  follows: 


Trial  IxMul. 

Av'g. 

Load 

on 

I^ft. 

Greater 
or  Less 
Than 

Average  Load  on  Right. 

Max- 
imum? 

Load  (6)  to  left  of  L, 

ia3 

2 

< 

2S44- 73X2- 103     327 
6                    6 

No 

Load  (7)  to  left  of  Lj 

116 
2 

> 

430+10-116     324 
6                 6 

Yes 

Load  (8)  to  right  of  7.^ 

116 
2 

> 

4404-12-116     336 
6                 6 

No 

Load  (11)  to  right  of  I^ — 

102 
2 

< 

284  +  2X105-152     342] 
6                     6 

Yes 

Load  (11)  to  left  of  Z/, 

122 
2 

> 

342-20     322 

6            6   i 

Ix)ad  (12)  to  right  of  Z/, 

102 
2 

< 

322+2X5     332] 
6              6 

Yes 

Load  (12)  to  left  of  L, 

122 
2 

> 

332-20     312 
6            6   i 

I.oad  (13)  to  right  of  /.,.. . . 

102 
2 

< 

312+10    322] 
6            6 

Yes 

Load  (13)  to  left  of  L, 

122 
2 

> 

322-20     302 
6            6   i 

Load  (14)  to  right  of  L,.... 

122 
2 

> 

302+10    312 
6            6 

No 
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Maximum  moment  may  occur  with  either  load  (7),  (11), 
(12)  or  (13)  at  Ls.  Computations  ahow  that  load  (7)  at  7. a 
gives  masimum,  as  would  be  expected  from  inspection  of  the 
loading. 

Bars  UiLi  and  UiL^:  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  maximum 
counter-clock  wise  moment  about  origin  0  of  all 
forces  to  left  of  a  vertical  section  in  panel  2-3 
(or  a  diagonal  section  cutting  bars  t/if/a,  UiLt 
and  L2L3).  Determine  the  position  for  maximum 
moment  by  method  of  moving  up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  L^  and  move  up  load  (3). 


In  this  ca 
eufficient  to 
load  (2). 

.'.  Maximum  stress 


the  alight  Increase  in  moment  due  to  the  term  3  is 
nuse   a  larger  moment  with  load   (3)  than  with 


s  with  load  (3)  at  L3. 

Bars  L^Li  and  U2U3:  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  loading 
causing  maximum  moment  at  L3.  This  position 
is  found  in  the  usual  manner,  as  follows: 


Trl»I  Loarf. 

T^ 

Avengt  Loiui  on  Right. 

^:^, 

Lo»d  (It)  to  right  of  L,. . . 

163 

T 

< 

ZM  +  80X2-152     292 
5               -   5 

Yea 

Load  (11)  to  left  of  /-,,... 

172 

> 

272 

Load  (12)  to  right  of  L,... 

172 

-r 

> 

272  +  10     282 
5-5 

No 

Load  (13)  to  right  of  I.,. . . 

192 
3 

> 

282-20+10     272 
5                 5 

No 

.  Load  (11)  at  La  gives  maximum. 
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Bar  UzLzi  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  loading  giving  maximum 

moment  about  0,  of  forces  to  left  of  a  diagonal 
section  cutting  bars  C/2C/3,  C/3L3,  and  L3L4.    This 
position  may  be  determined  by  method  of  moving 
up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (1)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (2). 

27lx|-X5p-fd>10X8X-?. 
/.  Move  up  load  (3). 

284X^X5p-fa<30X5x^. 

.'.  Load  (2)  at  L4  gives  maximum  stress.  This  loading  is  evi- 
dently consistent  with  main  diagonals,  U2L13  and 
C73L4,  being  in  action. 

Bar  C/3L4:  Maximum  stress  occurs  for  loading  giving  maximum 

positive  shear  in  panel  3-4,  and  is  determined  as 
follows: 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (3). 


284X^  +  a>30X- 
8p  p 


Move  up  load  (4). 


292X#--fa<50X-. 
8j>  p 


.'.  Load  (3)  at  L4  gives  maximum. 

Bars  U^Ls^U^Ls,  and  I74L4:  Maximum  stress  occurs  for  loading 

giving  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel  4-5,  and 
is  determined  as  follows: 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  Ls  and  move  up  load  (3) . 

232X^-fa<30X-. 
^P  P 

.\  Load  (2)  at  Ls  gives  maximum. 
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Bar  UsLe  (counter)  =  U3L2.  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  load- 
ing giving  maximum  clockwise  moment  about  0', 
the  point  of  intersection  of  UsUq  prolonged  and 
the  bottom  chord  prolonged,  of  forces  to  left  of 
vertical  section  through  UsL^. 
Determine   position   by    method   of  movmg   up  the  loads. 

Start  with  load  (1)  at  Le  and  move  up  load  (2). 


(l42X^)l3p  +  J>10X-X8p. 


Move  up  load  (3). 


(lo2X^\l3p+d>S0X-XSp. 


Move  up  load  (4). 


(l52X^)l3p-fa<50X-X8p, 


.-.  Load  (3)  at  Le  gives  maximum  moment. 
Note  that  one  locomotive  followed  by  uniform  load  will  cause 
a  larger  stress  than  two  locomotives. 

Bar  1/3  C/4:  Maximum  stress  occurs  for  loading  giving  maximum 

moment  at  L4.     This  position  is  found  in  the  usual 
manner  as  follows: 


Trial  Load. 

Av'g 
Load 
on 
Loft. 

Greater 
or  Lobs 
Than. 

Avenute  Load 
00  RiKht. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Load  (11)  to  left  of  L4 

172 
4 

< 

222 
4 

No 

Load  (12)  to  left  of  L4 

192 
4 

< 

212 
4 

No 

Load  (13)  to  left  of  L. 

212 
4 

> 

202 
4 

Yes 

Load  (14)  to  right  of  L^ 

212 
4 

- 

212 
4 

Yes 
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Maximum   moment    occurs  with  either   load  (13)   or    load 
(14)    at  L4.    Computations    show   that   load    (13)    causes    the 


maxunum. 


The  necessary  computations  for  maximum  stresses  in  all 
bars  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  follow. 


MAXIMUM  LIVE  WEB  STRESSES,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 

Cooper's  E40  Loading 


Bar. 

Position 

of 
Loads. 

All  Necessary  Stress  Computations. 
(L/2  —  left  reaction.     V.C. »  vertical  component.) 

L>U, 

4  at  L, 

Shear  =  (16,364  4- 284  X  84 + 84  X  84)  +  200  -  ^ 
V.C.  Stress  =  217.2    Stress- 217.2X1.3  = 

= 

217.2 

-282.4 

U,L, 

4atLi 

«^-l.Q+«"'-^»«=*«»-H3'"^"- 

4-75.6 

U,L, 

3  at  L, 

Lr  =  [16,364  4-  (284 + 54)54]  ^-  200 
Floor  beam  load  at  L,  =  230-^25 
Stresa  =  [(173.1  X5p-9.2X6p)-f-7p]X  1.3 

^S3    * 

173.1 

9.2 

f  150.4 

U,L, 

3  at  L| 

I'H  =  [16,364  4- (284  4- 29)29] -«- 200 
Floor  beam  load  at  L, 
Stress=(127.2X5p-9.2X7p)-5-7p 

^ 

127.2 

9.2 

-81.7 

V,L, 

3  at  I| 

V.C.  =  (127.2X5p-9.2X7p)-^8p 
Stress- (71.5X43) -5-35 

» 

71.5 

4-87.8 

U,L, 

2  at  L4 

L/2=  (16,364-284) -t- 200 
Floor  beam  load  at  L,  =  (10  X  8)  -^  25 
Stress  =  (80.4  X  5p  -  3.2  X  8p)  -^  8p 

- 

80.4 

3.2 

-47.1 

U,L, 

3  at  L4 

Shear  =  [16.364  4-  (284  4-  4)4]  -5-  200  -  (230  -5-  25) 
Stress=  (78.4X47.2) +40 

« 

78.4 
4-92.5 

1  2  at  Lj 

Shear=  (8,7284-232X4) -J- 200- (10X8) -^  25 
Stress  =  (45.1X47.2) -5-40 

« 

45.1 
4-53.^ 

U,L, 

2  at  L| 

Stress  =  V.C.  in  bar  U^L^ 

- 

-45.1 

"^k 

1 3  at  L* 

L/j=[3,496  4- 142X154- 20X5] -5- 200 
Floor  beam  load  at  Lj  =  230-^-25 
Stress  =  [(28.6  X  13p  -  9.2  X  8p)  -^  7p]  X 1 .18 

« 

28.6 

9.2 

4-50.3 

*  One  locomotive  followed  by  uniform  load. 
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^H                     MAXIMUM  LIVE  CHORD  STRESSES,  IN  UMTS  OF   1000    LBS,              ^M 
^H                                                                     Cooper's  E„  Loading                                                              ^H 

^H 

P«ition 
Lo^. 

All  Necessary  Stress  Computations. 
(See  previous  table  (or  some  o(  the  values  used  in  Ubie.) 

1 

4  8ti, 

=  (217.2X25)  +  30                                 =  +18L0 

7atL, 

Mom.  ntL,  =  [I6,364  +  (284  +  78)78]x|-2I55   =        8095 
StresB           =8995-!- 35                                             =   +257.0 

^1 

7atL, 

257  X  25.5 -i- 25                                                           -    -262.1 

H 

11  »t  L, 

Mom.  at  I,,-[18.364  +  (28*  +  80)80lx|  -6818=       11208 
Stress           -n208-i-40                                          -    +280.2 

^m 

11  at  L, 

Sireaa           =280.2X^                                        -    -285.8 

H 

13  at  L, 

Mom.at  £,,  =  116,364+ (284  +  65)85]xi- -7668=       11856 
Stress           -11856-!-40                                          =    -206,4 

^H                             •  Thn  >tr«i  would   b«  iDcarrecC  if  tb»  India*  u»d  were  (o  throw  «.UDt«r  (/.ti  or 
^^H                       UU,  into  action.    To  decide  whether  Ihii  ia  the  cue,  tlieBhEiir  in  nunel  -J-S  ilue  to  tiiis  louliaK 
^^H                      nuy  be  campuled.  nnd  the  vertical   nimponcnt    ia  top  chonl  UiL'i  subtracted  rrom  it, 
^H                       If  the  result  b  piailive.  or  negative,  but  !»»  {wilh  due  ■Olowancc  (or  impact)  thao  lh« 
^^m                      dead  ahear  in  panel,  the  counter  will  not  be  in  action.    The  computations  rollow.  ituildni 
^^H                       ate  of  piBviou*  cumputatians  and  the  moment  diagram. 

^H                                                        Shwr-^^^- 116-^10- ^^i^  13= -t  80.0. 

^H                                                       V.C.      t/it/.  -  280.2  xi5                          --M.0. 

^^1                              .*.  Counter  is  not  in  action  and  stresses  are  correctly  delennined. 

107.  Computation  of  Stresses.    Bridge  Trusses  with  Parabolic 
Chord.     Uniform  Load  with  Locotnotii'e    Eiress.     The   methods 
used    for   the   truss   considered    in    the    two    previous   articles 
were  perfectly  general  and  may  be  used  for  any  non-parallel 
chord  truss.     If  the  panel  points  on  either  or  both  chords  lie 
upon  a  parabola  passing  through  the  end  panel  points,  the  truss 
has,  however,  certain  characteristics  which  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  making  the  computations.     Such  trusses  are  not  commonly 
used  in  railroad  bridges,  but  the  same  special  features  occur  in 
certain  trussed  arches,  hence  it  seems  desirable  to  give  an  example 
of  the  computations  for  such  a  truss. 
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Problem.     Determine  the  inaxiiiium  stresses  in  all  the  members  of 
tile  truss  shown  in  Fig.  1-19  witli  tlie  fullowiiig  loads: 


Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truas,  lop  chord  =25,000  lbs.  per  pane). 

4(^    .<      ..    ..     .1      ..    bottom  "  =10,000  "      " 

Uniform  live  load, 

2000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  =30,000  lbs,  per  panel. 

IiOcomotive  excess,  "  "  =2i),000  lbs. 


In  the  computations  for  thia  trusa  the  following  points  should 
be  noted: 

1,  When  the  truss  is  loaded  uniformly  throuRhout  its  lengtii 
the  ordimites   representing  the  bending  momenta  at  the  panel 


Fig.  149. — Trues  with  Pambolic  Bottom  Chord  Showing  Dead  Panel  Loads. 

points  are  ordinates  of  a  parabola,  hence  the  bending  moment  at 
each  panel  point  divided  by  the  depth  of  truss  at  the  same  panel 
point  is  constant. 

2.  Since  the  horinontal  component  of  the  stress  in  any  bottom 
chord  member  equals  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  divided 
by  the  depth  of  the  trusa  at  the  same  panel  point,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  bottom  chord  stress  under  uniform  load  is 
constant  throughout. 

3.  For  the  same  reason  the  top  chord  stress  under  uniform 
load  is  constant  throughout. 

4.  It  follows  from  2  and  3  that  under  uniform  load  the  hori- 
zontal components  in  the  diagonals  will  be  zero,  and  the  verticals 
will  all  carry  compression  equal  to  the  top  panel  load. 

5.  Since  under  the  dead  load  (if  a  uniform  load)  the  stress  in 
the  main  diagonals  is  zero,  it  follows  that  the  live  load  can  always 
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be  BO  placed  as  to  produce  compression  in  any  diagonal,  hence 
if  the  diagonals  are  to  be  tension  members  counters  will  be  required 
in  every  panel. 

Dead  Stresses.  For  the  given  truss  the  dead  stresses  in  units 
of  1000  lbs,  will  be  as  follows : 

Top  chord,  stress  =  ^(I.4)^i^^-^      =  -145.8 

Bottom  chord,  horizontal  component  =+145.8 
Diagonals,  stress  =         0 

Verticals,  stress  =  —  25.0 

To  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  for  web 

Htresses  the  diagonal  stresses  will  be  computed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Shear  in  panel  1-2  =87.5—35  =52.5 

V.C.  in  bottom  chord  £,1.2=  /^^-^^^^''\^  =52.5 

V.C.  in  diagonal  (/iLa         =52.5-52.5  =   0. 

Shearin  panel  2-3  =87.5-70  =17.5 

..„    .    ,    „         u     17   r        /87.5X50-35x25\/3\     ,_  . 
V.C,  m  bottom  chord /-a'^a  =  1 ^7 11  ^1  =  17.5 

V.C.  in  diagonal  C^ata  =17.5-17.5  =  0 

Counle.s.  Parabolic  Trusses.  It  has  been  stated  that  counters 
are  needed  in  every  panel.  The  truth  of  this  may  easily  be 
tested  by  actual  computation.  For  example,  to  determine 
whether  counters  are  required  in  panel  1-2  assume  the  section 
XY,  and  see  if  the  live  load  can  be  so  placed  as  to  produce  com- 
pression in  bar  UiL^.  The  stress  in  this  bar  may  be  computed 
by  taking  moments  about  the  origin  0.  If  a  load  be  placed  to 
the  left  of  XY  it  will  produce  a  reaction  less  than  itself,  and  the 
moment  of  this  reaction  about  O  will  be  less  than  the  moment 
of  the  load  itself  not  onl)'  because  of  its  smaller  value  but  because 
its  lever  arm  is  less,  hence  any  load  to  the  left  of  XY  will  produce 
clockwise  moment  about  0  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  XY  and 
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thereby  cause  compression  in  I/1L2,  therefore  a  counter  will  be 
needed  in  that  panel.  As  this  method  is  perfectly  general,  it 
follows  that  counters  are  needed  in  every  panel  since  the  live 
load  can  always  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  compression  in  the 
main  diagonals,  and  the  dead  stress  in  these  members  is  zero. 

Live  Chord  Stresses,  The  maximum  live  chord  stresses  occur 
with  the  uniform  live  load  extending  over  the  whole  truss  and 
can  be  computed  from  the  dead  stresses  by  multiplying  the  latter 
by  the  ratio  of  live  load  to  dead  load.  The  chord  stresses  due  to 
the  locomotive  excess  are  as  follows: 


MiVXIMUM  STRESSES  DUE  TO  LOCOMOTIVE   EXCESS 

IN  UNITS  OF  I'bOO  LBS. 


• 

Bar. 

Position  of 
Load. 

Ckimputations. 

UA 

Eat  U, 

H.C.  Stre8S=^25X~-+34.7 
6          15 

UM, 

EvlX  U, 

Stre8s  =  f25X^f=-34.7 
0         i«> 

L,L, 

E  at  C/,* 

H.C.  Stress-|-25X=i-+27.7 
0         lo 

UJJ, 

E  at  t/,* 

4            (Ul 

Stress=^25X^=-34.7 
0           is4 

L,L, 

E  at  U^ 

1           'tO 
H.C.  Stress = ^25  X  ^  =  +  20 . 0 

U,U, 

E  at  t/, 

Strcss=i-25xP=-34.7 

*  Noia  that  if  Ewere  to  be  placed  at  Ui  the  counter  LiUt  would  be  brought  into  action 

hence  the  horizontal  component  in  bar  LJjt  would  equals  25  X -:rr  ™ +17.4,    and     the 

stress   in  UiUt  would  equal  ^  25  X  =7  "34.7. 

o  10 
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^H                      Live   Web  Streesea.    The  maximum  live  web  stresses  occur        ^H 
^^M                with  partial  loading.     The  position  of  the  loads  may  be  deter-        ^^M 
^H               mined  by  the   methods    previously  used.     The  necessarv-  com-        ^H 
^H               putations  for  maximum  stresses  are  given  in  the  following  table:        ^H 

^H                          MAXIMUM  LIVE  WEB  STRESSES,  IN  UMTS  OF  1000  LBS                  ^H 

^H 

Pu.^  PainU 

Loaded  wiUi 
Uniform  Lok). 

P»i..„ 

CompuUtiQiw. 

^ 

U.oi 
U,  to  Vt  incl. 

t'l 

50-1-25                                                 =  -75.0 

H 

U,U>Ut 

u,  ■ 

Shear  in  panel  l-2  =  ^50  +  i25     -100.0 

V.C.iaL,L,           -looxf^xj-     60.0 
V.C.ia  U,l^            -100-60          -  +  40.0 

1 

[7,  or 
U,  to  t/.  inc! 

'A 

-    75.0 

H 

tr,  to  r;, 

r/. 

Sliear  in  panel  2-3  =  ^  50  + 125     =     62.5 

V.C.mL,i,,            -62.6xgx^=      15.8 
V.C.  in  V,L,           -62.5- 15.6     =  -f40.9 

1 

V.OT 

U,toV,me\. 

t^ 

-     75.0 

H 

U,  and  tr. 

Ut 

Sliear  in  panel  3-l  =  |50-|-?-25      =     33,3 

V.C.ia  l^L^           _33.3xPx^-     11.1 
V.C.  in  17,/.,           -33.3-t-Il.l     - -1-44.4 

UJ.^ 

f| 

f. 

Shear  in  paneH-5-i-75               -     12.5 

V.C.  in  L,L,             =12,5X^X^-18.75 
V.r,  in  f.L,           -12.5-H8,75--|-3I.25 

For  actual  locomotive  loads  the  computations  for  this  truss        ^H 
should  present  no  more  difficulty  than  for  the  truss  of  the  pre-         ^| 

.        J 

Art.  107  TRUSS  PHOBLEMS  201 

PROBLEMS 

41.  State  which  of  thetrusaeaahoivn  in  the  figure  are  statically  deter- 
mined with  respei't  to  the  inner  fori-ea,  and  give  reasons.  Points  ot 
intereections  of  wet  inom1>er»  should  not  Ike  eonsideredas  joints. 

42.  State  which  of  Ihe  structures  shown  in  the  f^ure  are  statically 
undetermined  with  respect  to  the  inner  forces,  and  give  reasons. 


p^/iw^^ 


Pbob.  42, 


43.  a.  Compute  Iiy  the  analytipal  method  of  joints  the  vertical 
comporients  in  all  diagonal  membcra,  and  the  actual  stress  in  all  other 
members  of  this  structure.  Tubulate  reauhs  in  order  according  to  bar 
numbers.     Designate  tension  by  (  +  )  and  compression  by  (  — ). 

6.  Determine  stress  in  all  members  by  graphical  method  of  joints 
(Bow's  Notation).    Tabulate  resullfi  in  same  order  as  in  a. 


Prob.  13,  Paon,  45. 

44.  Compute  by  method  ot  moments  the  stress  in  bars  a,  b,  t 
d,  and  stale  whether  stress  is  tenuon  or  compression. 
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16.  a.  Compute  by  method  of  moments  the  stress  in  bars  a,  6,  e 
and  d,  and  state  whether  tension  or  coinpresuon. 

b.  Same  as  a,  but  ilirectiun  of  reaction  is  not  fixed  by  rollers. 
(Assume  both  reactions  W  act  parallel  to  direction  of  applied  loads.) 

48.  Compute  niaximum  stress  in  each  member  due  to  following 
loads  apphed  at  top  chord: 

1.  Dead,  30  Iba,  per  horizontal  square  foot. 

2.  Snow,  20  lbs.  per  horizontal  square  foot. 

3.  Wind,  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  surface. 

Tabulate  stresses  for  each  kind  of  loading,  and  determine  maximum 
stresses,  arranging  results  according  to  bar  numbers  as  given  on  diagram. 
Indicate  l^iision  thus  (+J  and  compression  thus  (— ). 


Phob.  46.  I'rob.  47. 

47.  Compute  stresses  in  tons  and  state  whether  tension  ( 
preasion  for  the  following  bars: 

Bara,  by  method  of  joints. 
Bar  6,  by  method  of  moments. 
Bar  c,  by  method  of  joints. 
Bar  d,  by  method  of  moments. 

48.  Uniform  bve  load,  2000  lbs.  per  foot,  on  top  chord. 
Locomotive  excess,  20,000  Iba.  on  top  chord. 
Impact  by  formula  (7). 

Dead  load,  top  chord,  600  Iba.  |>er  foot. 

Dead  load,  bottom  chord,  200  lbs,  per  foot. 
Determine  panels  in  which  counters  are  needed  and  compute  maximum 
stress  in  each  member  of  this  truss.     Number  bars  as  shown  in  Rgure 
and  arrange  results  in  order  according  to  bar  numl>ers.     Stresses  to  be 
given  in  pomids.    Tension  to  be  denoted  by  (+)  and  compression  by  (— ). 


Fbob.  48. 


PROB.  4S. 


49.  Uniform  live  load,  2000  lbs.  per  foot  on  top  chord. 

Locomotive  excess,  20,000  lbs.  top  chord. 

Dead  load,  1000  lbs.  per  foot  top  chord. 

Dead  load,  500  lbs.  per  foot  bottom  chord. 
No  counters  are  tn  be  used.    Compute  maximum  stresses  of  both  kinds  In 
all  members  of  this  truss.     (Rules  as  to  arrangement  of  results,  etc.,  aa 
in  previous  problems.) 


CHAPTER   Vn 


BRIDGE    TRUaSES    WITH    SECONDARY    WBB    SYSTEMS, 
1NCH:DING  the  UALTIM(tRE  AND  PETTIT  TRUSSES 


108.  Secondary  Systems  Described.  The  bridge  trusses  hereto- 
fore treated  have  all  been  of  such  simple  types  that  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  joints,  momenta,  and  shear  required 
no  special  explanation.  For  spans  of  considerable  length,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  subdivision  of  the  main  panels  and  the  addition 
of  a  secondary  set  of  diagonals  and  verticals  produce  complica- 
tions the  effect  of  which  will  be  explained  in  this  chapter.  The 
Baltimore  and  Pettit  trusses,  illustrated  by  Figs.  132  and  134,  are 
the  common  forms  of  such  trusses  and  will  alone  be  considered. 
An  examination  of  one  of  these  trusses  shows  that  the  stresses  in 
the  secondary  verticals  may  easily  be  determined  by  the  method 
of  joints,  the  real  complication  occurring  in  the  secondary  diagonal 


Fio.  150. 


In  order  to  study  the  stress  in  one  of  these  diagonals,  consider 
the  portion  of  such  a  truss  shown 
in  Pig.  150,  and  let  the  problem 
be  the  determination  of  the  stress 
in  diagonal  L3M3.  In  order  that 
the  cose  may  be  perfectly  general, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  dead  loads 
are  applied  at  the  middle  as  well  as  top 
and  bottom  panel  points,  although 
HUrh  an  accurate  division  of  the  dead 
panel  loads  is  not  generally  required. 

An  examination  of  the  forces  acting  at  joint  M3  shows  that 
the  function  of  the  secondary  diagonal  M3L2  is  to  support  the  main 
diagonal,  U^Li,  under  the  loads  Pj,  P3  and  P3,  which,  if  the 
secondary  diagonal  were  not  inserted,  would  cause  the  member 
U2L4  to  bcTid  and  thereby  produce  the  collapse  of  the  truss.  If 
no  loads  be  applied  at  the  secondary  panel  points  U3,  W3  or  L3, 

'Secondftry  members  are  liara  wliioh  are  atrpsspil  l>y  loada  acling  at 
epecifia  panel  points.  PrincL  pal  members  are  ft  rested  liy  Inadn  acting  al 
any  panel  point. 
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there  will  be  no  stress  in  either  the  secondary  diagonal  M^Lt,  or 
the  secondary  verticals  UgM,  and  M^L,,  since  these  members 
take  no  part  in  the  transmission  to  the  abutment  of  the  loads  at 
other  panel  points.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  only  the 
loads  Pi,  P^  and  Pj,  in  determining  the  stresses  in  the  secondary 
members  meeting  at  the  joint  Mg,  and  the  effect  of  these  members 
upon  the  main  diagonal  stresses.  The  stresses  in  the  secondary 
verticals  are  evidently  equal  to  the  panel  loads  applied  at  their 
ends;  that  is,  the  compression  in  f/jAfj=Pi,  which  ordinarily  is 
merely  the  dead  weight  of  the  top  chord  acting  at  this  point,  and 
the  tension  in  MtLi  —  Pi.  This  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
secondary  diagonal  is  concerned,  to  the  application  at  M,  of  a 
resultant  downward  vertical  force  equal  to  Pi+Pj+Pj.  For 
simplicity  this  resultant  will  hereaftei'  be  called  R  and  considered 
as  acting  directly  at  Afj.  The  stress  in  M^Lx  may  then  be  com- 
puted by  the  method  of  joints  by  resolving  the  force  R  along  two 
axes  coincident  with  UiL,  and  LjAf  j.  With  this  stress  known, 
the  effect  of  R  upon  C/iA/,  may  also  be  readily  determined  by  the 
same  method.  The  stress  in  itfjLj  is  evidently  unaffected  by  the 
secondary  system  and  may  be  determined  by  the  method  of  shear 
in  the  usual  manner,  since  its  vertical  component  equals  the  shear 
in  panel  3-4. 

While  the  method  of  joints  for  this  case  presents  no  special 
difficulty,  the  method  of  moments 
is  much  simpler,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  discussion. 

Consider  the  truss  shown  in  Fig, 
151  and  apply  the  method  of  mo- 
ments to  the  forces  acting  on  the 
Pjj,  jjj  portion  of  the  truss  Ijing  within  the 

curved  section  MN.  All  the  bars 
cut  by  this  section  except  /a  meet  at  joint  g  which  should  be 
taken  as  the  origin  of  momenta.  If  we  now  let  F  =  vertical 
component  of  the  stress  in  bar  fa,  assuming  it  to  be  tension  and 
write  the  equation  for  moments  about  point  g  the  following  ex- 
pression is  obtained: 

R{hg)  +  V(Ji,)=0 
hence 

V=~R^f=-(,P,  +  P,  +  P,)^ 
J9  f9 


Art.  1 
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It  13  evident  that  the  same  method  could  bo  applied  if  the 
secondary  diagonal  were  to  extend  from  //,  to  Ui„  Ftg.  150, 
instead  of  from  A/,  to  Lj,  but  the  section  A/JV  should  in  this  cast- 
cut  the  top  chord  instead  of  the  bottom  chord  and  be  inverted. 
The  numerical  value  of  the  stress  in  the  bar  would  be  the  same 
as  for  that  just  found  but  it  would  be  in  tension  instead  of 
compression. 

The  following  proposition  may  now  be  stated. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  compression  in  bar  (1)  in  the  case 
shown  by  Fig,  152,  or  the  ferlicat  comjtonenl  of  the  tension  in 

bar  (2)  in  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  153  = ^ . 

It  follows  from  ike  above  nde  thai  the  vertical  componerU  of  the 

maximum  stress  iti  a  secondary  diagonal  of  a  Baltimore  truss  tnlk 

equal  janels  and  koriionlal  chords  ejuals 

one-hnlf  the  maximum  jmnel  load. 

With  the  vertical  component  in  the 

secondary  diagonal   known  the  vertical 

component  in  the  main  diagonal  in  the 

same  panel  may  be  found  by  subtract- 
ing  this   value   from   the  shear   in  the 

panel  if  the  bars  be  as  shown  in  Fig. 

152,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  shear  for  the 

case  shown  in  Fig.  153,  provided  in  both 

cases  that  the  shear  is  positive.     In  case  the  shear  is  negative, 

the  question  of  counters  must  be  investigated  in  accordance  with 

the  methods  of  the  following  article. 

The  demonstration  just  given  is  simple,  but  the  results  apply 
to  trusses  with  parallel  chords  only. 
The  same  method  may,  however,  Ije 
readily  applied  to  trusses  with  non- 
parallel  chords.  The  demonstra- 
tion which  follows  is  given,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  illustrate  a  method 
which  is  often  very  useful  in  deter- 
mining bar  stresses  in  certain  forms 
of  trusses. 
This  method  consists  in  first  deriving  an  expression  for  the  sum 

of  the  horizontal  components  in  LjA/,  and  Z.jL„  Fig.  154,  called 

hereafter  for  convenience  H.C.    (LiMi+LiL^,  and  then  aub- 


" 

' 

> 

\ 

1 

I 

\ 

tp* 

-p* 

^p-i  -p-t 

Fio.  152.  Fio.  153. 
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tractiiig  from  it  the  hurizoiitaJ  component  in  I/jLj  called  H.C. 

Let  M2  =the  moment  of  tlic  forces  to  the  left  of  X  F  about  [/j. 
Let  Jtf'a  =  the  moment  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  ZQ  about  Uj. 


Then 


H.C.  (L^Mg+t^La) 


Ma 


H.C.  (/-aL4)  =  H,a  (£2^3)  = 


.-.     H.C.  {L3M3  +  L2L3)-B.C.  a2L.-,)  =  H.C.  (^2^3)=-         ^ 

Aa 

The  only  difTerence  between  A/a  and  A/'a  is  the  moment  of 
the  forces  P,,  Pa  and  P3,  acting  between  XY  and  ZQ,  since 
otherwise  the  forces  to  the  left  of  the  two  sections  are  identical, 
hence 


Wa-M'. 


=  (/',+y'a  +  n)f-H.C.  (i^a.l/s). 


For  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  154,  Jlf'a  will  be  larger  than  M2,  hence 
the  above  result  will  be  negative,  showing  compression  in  the 
Becondary  diagonal  L2M3. 

If  the  secondary  diagonal  be  a  tension  member,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  155,  instead  of  the  compression 
bar  of  Fig.  154,  the  same  general 
method  applies;  but  M2  and  A/'a 
should  for  this  case  be  replaced  by 
M\  and  M4,  the  moments  about  L^  of 
the  forces  to  the  left  of  ZQ  and  XY 
respectively,  and  the  expression  should 
have  hi  in  the  denominator  instead  of 
Aa.     The  following  expression  results: 


H.C.  (UsUi  +  AfiU^-U.C.  (Cat/,) 


M'i 


.:    H.C.  (.l/3f/*)  =  (P,+P2+P3)^. 

This  result  will  be  positive,  thereby  indicating  tension  in  the  bar. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  intermediate 

panel  point  has  been  so  located  as  to  divide  the  main  diagonal  at 

the  centre,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  latter  member  have  been  in 
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the  same  straight  line.     Moreover,  the  chords  have  been  straight 
between  the  panel  points. 

Were  these  conditions  not  to  exiit  the  deiuonstration  would 
not  bo  true.  For  example,  if  the  members  were  to  be  aa  shown 
in  Fig,  156,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
etress  in  the  secondary  diagonal  by  a  special  method.  A  general 
equation  for  this  case  will  not  be  given,  but  for  any  given  truss 
the  stress  in  U2M3  may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  method  of 
momenta,  using  for  origins  Aa  and  m,  with  sections  XY  and  ZQ 
as  before.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  such  a  case  the  stress  in 
UiM^  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  panel  loads  Pi,  P2  and  P3, 
but  also  of  the  loads  at  all  other  panel  points,  since  the  moment 
about  m  of  the  outer  forces  to  the  left  of  A'l'  differs  from  the 
moment  of  these  same  forces  about  /-a. 


'. 

• 

^ 

\ 

^. 

• 

Flu.  150.  Fig.  157. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  h  shown  by  Fig.  157,  where  the  top 
chord  ia  not  straight  between  main  panel  points.  In  this 
ease  the  stress  in  the  secondary  diagonal  is  a  function  of 
the  stress  in  the  vertical  M3U2  as  well  as  of  the  panel  loads 
Pi,  Pa  and  P3.  Since  the  stress  in  M^U-i  la  a  function  of  the 
upper  chord  stresses  it  is  in  consequence  affected  by  all  the  loads 
on  the  structure.  The  simplest  method  of  solution  for  this 
case  for  any  given  loading  is  to  combine  the  stresa  in  U3M^  with 
the  panel  load  P3,  and  then  proceed  as  if  the  top  chord  bar  were 
straight  between  V2  and  t/4.  The  stress  in  U3M3  may  readily 
be  obtained  by  applying  the  metho<i  of  joints  to  the  forces 
acting  at  U3,  having  first  found  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
top  chord  siresses  in  U3U2  and  L'3f.'4  in  the  usual  mamier  by  the 
method  of  moments,  smdfrom  these  their  vertical  components. 

The  stress  in  a  main  diagonal,  such  as  U2M3  of  a  truss,  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  154,  can  be  easily  computed,  provided    the 
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stress  in  the  secondary  diagonal  is  known.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  stress  in  the  main  diagonal  depends  not  only 
upon  the  shear  and  the  stress  in  the  secondary  member,  but  also 
upon  the  vertical  component  in  the  top  chord.  This  case  is 
more  complicated  than  for  the  parallel  chord  truss,  but  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  example  given  in  the  following  article. 

109.  Computation  of  Mazimum  Stresses  in  Pettit  Truss.     Dead 
Loads  and  Concentrated  Load  System. 

Problem.     Let  the  problem  be  the  camputatiori  of  the  maximum 
stresses  in  all  bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  158  for  the  following 

Dead  load  on  top  chord  per  horixontal  toot-2250  Iba.  per  truss =68,000, 

lbs.  per  panel  (npprox,). 
Dead  load  on  bottom  ehord  =  3500  lbs.  per  foot  per  trUB3=105,000  lbs, 

per  panel. 
Live  load.     Cooper's  E^  standard  loading. 


Fic.  158. — Double  Track  RailroaJ  Bridge.     .All  Diagonals  Tension  Members, 

In  this  truss  the  dotted  horizontal  members  are  uged  to 
support  the  main  verticals  against  buckling,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  secondary  stresses  only;  a  common  device  in  long- 
span  trusses.  The  dotted  diagonals  represent  counters,  and 
are  not  in  action  under  dead  loads.  In  the  computations 
which  follow,  the  moment  diagram  for  Cooper's  E40  loading 
given   in   Art.   52  has  been    used,    and    the    stresses  for    Ey) 

obtained  by  multiplying  by  the  ratio  ^.     All  units  are  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

Index  Stresses.  In  determining  the  index  stresses,  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  previous  example,  to  first  determine  the  ver- 
tical component  in  the  inclined  top  chord  bar,  and  to  correct 
the  diagonal  stresses  to  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  end  diagonals. 
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Ab  the  Htresaes  in  the  secondary  members  are  independent  of  the 
stresses  in  the  main  members,  it  is  advisable  to  write  these  first. 
For  the  other  members  the  usual  process  will  be  pursued  of 
beginning  at  the  centre  and  working  towards  the  end,  checking 
with  the  reaction  at  the  end  and  with  the  chord  stress  as  com- 
puted by  moments  at  the  centre. 

The  index  stresses  are  given  in  Fig.  159,  and  the  necessary 


u--^ 


=  951.Snot 

Fig.  159.^ Index  Stresses  and  Dead  Panel  Loada  for  Truss  Siiown 
in  Fig.  158. 

computations  for  bars  in  which  tlic  index  stresses  are  at  all  com- 
plicated follow.     In  determining  the  index  stresses  the  diagonals 
sloping  at  45°  are  taken  as  standard. 
.30,45 


V.C.  in  MaUi-^  173 X'^X. 


75'^30 


- 103.8 
=  204.1 


vr   -^JT  TT       /951.5X12Q-173X150\15 
V.C.  m  U,U,^{^ ^3 j- 

V.C.  in  UtLi  =259.5-1-103.8+68.0-294.1  (method  of 

joints)  =137.2 

V.C.  in  (/2,Wi-I91.5-|-311.4+294.I+68.0  (method  of 

joints)  =865.0 

Corrected  index  stress  in  Afaf/j,  for  use  in  determining 

index  stress  in  bar  UtUs,  =  103.8x30/45=  69.2 

Corrected  index  stress  in  U^Ms,  for  use  in  determining 

index  stress  in  bar  UtUs.  =259.5x60/75  =  207.6 

To  check  top  chord  stresses  determine  combined  horizontal 
component  in  U^Ue  and  MsUa  by  dividing  centre  moment  by 
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centre  height,  and  add  to  the  value  thus  obtained  the  horizontal 
component  in  A/jf/g. 


75 


37.5 


This  equals  the  index  stress  in  I/jt/s,  aa  should  be  the  case,  since 
the  latter  was  determined  for  diagonals  sloping  at  45°. 

Dead  Stresses.  The  actual  dead  stresses  are  given  in  the 
following  table  in  which  the  columns  headed  "  ratio  "  give  the 
length  of  each  web  member  divided  by  its  vertical  projection  and 
of  each  chord  member  divided  by  its  horizontal  projection. 

DEAD  STRESSES  IN   UNITS   OF   1000  POUNDS 


Bun. 

stress. 

RotiD. 

s.™,. 

llalB, 

ln.lei 

R-t™. 

Streaa. 

L^, 

-   951.5 

1.414 

-1345.4 

ti-W. 

+  105,0 

1-000 

+  105,0 

M,U, 

-   885.0 

1.414 

-1223.1 

L,M, 

+  105.0 

1.000 

+ !05.0 

V,U, 

-im.4 

1.031 

-1212.9 

t>M. 

+  105.0 

1.000 

+  105.0 

u,v. 

-1176.4 

1-031 

-1212,9 

U,M, 

-   68,0 

1.000 

-   68.0 

U.U^ 

-1314.8 

1-000 

-1314.8 

(7,M, 

-   68.0 

1.000 

-   68,0 

UtUt 

-1314,8 

1-000 

-1314.8 

MM 

-   86.5 

1.414 

-122-3 

LM 

+  951.5 

1-000 

+   951.5 

L,U, 

+  191.5 

1.000 

+  191.5 

L.L, 

+  951,5 

1,C00 

+  951-5 

V,M, 

+311.4 

1.414 

+  440-3 

L^ 

+  865,0 

1.000 

+   865.0 

M,L. 

+  242.2 

1,414 

+342.5 

I.L, 

+  865.0 

1,000 

+   S65.0 

M.U. 

+  103-8 

1.202 

+  124.8 

L,L, 

+  1107.2 

1. 000 

+  1107.2 

U.L, 

-137.2 

1.000 

-137.2 

hj.. 

+  1107.2 

1. 000 

+  1107.2 

U,M, 

+  259.5 

1.280 

+  332.2 

M,U, 

+   86,5 

1-280 

+  110.7 

M.t. 

+  173.0 

1.280 

+  221.4 

L,U, 

-241.0 

1.000 

-241.0 

Counters.     Before    computing   the    live    stresses,    and    even 
before  determining  the  position  of  live  loads  for  maximum  stresses, 
it  ia  necessary  to  decide  in  what  panels  counters 
are  required. 

Panels  4-5  and  7-8.  Evidently  counters 
will  be  needed  in  these  panels  if  the  resultant 
shear  due  to  live,  dead  and  impact  in  panel  7-8 
is  ever  positive.  The  application  of  the  method 
Fio.  160-  "f  moving  up  the  loads  shows  that  load  (2)  at 
Lb  gives  maximum  positive  shear  in  this  panel. 
Its  magnitude  per  truss  for  E^  equals 


L 


X2 


16364 +  (284  +  19)  19] 


tX2X 


80 


146.9. 
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If    impact    be  computed    by  formula   (7),    its   value    will   be 

1^146.9=102.9,  hence  the  live  shear  plus  impact=  102.9+ 146.9 

=  249.8.  The  dead  shear  in  this  panel  equals  —259.5,  but  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  live  shear  plus  impact  is  so 
small  that  the  counter  should  be  used. 

Panels  2-3  and  9-10.  Counters  will  be  needed  in  these  panels 
if  the  live  compression  plus  impact  in  bar  MgUio  exceeds  its 
dead  tension.  The  position  of  loads  which  will  give  the  maximum 
compression  in  MgUio  will  be  that  which  will  give  maximum 
clockwise  moment  of  forces  to  left  of  vertical  section  through 
panel  9-10  about  0',  the  intersection  of  top  chord  bar  UsUgUio 
prolonged  and  the  bottom  chord  prolonged. 

To  determine  this  position  start  with  load  (1)  at  Liq  and  move 
up  load  (2),  using  p  to  represent  the  panel  length, 

8  8 

l52Xj^'lSp-hd>l0X-X0j),     .'.    move  up  load  (2). 

Now  try  moving  up  load  (3). 

172Xj|-18p+d>30X--9p. 

.*.    load  (3)  at  Lio  gives  maximum. 
V.C.  live  stress  in  bar  MgUio  with  load  (3)  at  Lio  for  Esq 


"^^4^300 


^[(7668-192)  x||-f5x9p]  =76.2. 


This  value  is  so  much  less  than  the  vertical  component  of  the  dead 
stress  in  the  bar  that  no  counter  is  needed. 

Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stress  in  all  Members: 

Bar  U2MS,    Load  for  maximum  moment  about  0  of  loads 
to  left  of  a  vertical  section  through  panel  2-3. 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  L3  and  move  up  load  (3). 

(284  +  169x2)^X6p+*>30X-X8p. 
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Move  up  load  (4). 

(284  + 174  X2)^  X6p  +5  <  50  X  -  X8p. 
lip  p 

.•.  Load  (3)  at  L3  givea  maximum. 

Bah  M^Li.  Xci  ^1/4/^4  =  moment  about  t/4  of  forces  to  left 
of  a  vertical  section  through  panel  3-4  divided  by  height  of  truaa 
at  L4,  Let  ilf2/'»2  =  moment  about  V2  of  forces  to  left  of  a  verti- 
cal section  through  panel  2-3  divided  by  height  of  truss  at  L^. 
Since  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  MiLt  =  MJ}n 
—  M2/h2,  the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  stress  in  the  bar 
is  that  giving  the   maximum  values  of  this  quantity.     Fig.  ICl 


M,£,. 


Fig.  161. — Influence  Line  for  HoriBontal  Componi 


shows  the  influence  line  for  the  horizontal  component  in  this  bar, 
and  shows  that  one  of  the  loads  should  lie  at  L,.  To  determine 
the  position  for  maximum  stress  use  tlie  method  of  moving  up 
the  loads,  multiplying  the  loads  to  riglit  of  L4  by  the  product 
of  the  distance  moved  and  the  tangent  1/600,  and  those  in  panels 
2-3  and  3-4  by  the  product  of  the  distance  moved  and  the  tangent 
7/600. 

Start  with  lead  (3)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (4), 


Move  up  load  (5). 


Move  up  load  (6). 


Load  (5)  at  L4  gives  a  maximum. 


^^\ 
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It  is  possible  that  this  bar  may  be  brought  into  compression 
by  loads  coming  on  from  left,  hence  the  position  giving  max- 
imum compression  should  be  determined. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  L2  and  move  up  load  (3),  bringing  loads 
on  from  left, 


1^2X5x4  +  a>30X5Xg^. 


Move  up  load  (4). 


142X5xA  +  ,>50X5x4 
Move  up  load  (5). 

1^2X5XA  +  ,<70X5X^. 

.'.  Load  (4)  at  L2  gives  a  maximum. 

Bar  U^Ms'     Load  for  maximum  shear  in  panel  4-5. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  L5  and  move  up  load  (3) : 


Move  up  load  (4). 


(284  + 109  X2)  -I-  +  ^  >30  X-. 

12p  p 


(284  +  114X2)A  +  J<50X-. 

12p  p 


.*.     Load  (3)  at  L5  gives  maximum. 

Bar  Af  sLe.  Load  to  give  the  maximum  value  of  the  resultant 
of  the  positive  shear  in  panel  5-6  and  the  vertical  component  in 
bar  MsU^. 

Start  with  load  (3)  at  L^  and  move  up  load  (4). 


(284+84x2)-;^- +  3  >^(50X-V 


o 

12> 
Move  up  load  (5). 

5 

12> 
Move  up  load  (6). 

9 
12p 

Load  (5)  at  Lq  gives  maximum. 


(284+89X2):p;;-+d>^(70X-y 
(284  +94  X2)~  +  3  <  ^  (90  X-)  .^ 


^  The  right-hand  side  of  this  inequality  equals  the  increment  in  the  sum  of 
the  panel  load  at  L^  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  etress  in  the  secondary 
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Bar  MjLs.    If  this  bar  be  in  action  the  condition  shown  in 
Fig.  163  will  exist.     Place  loads  so  that  the  sum  of  the  positive 


K- 


J* 


6 — »■ 


>i*— 

Fio.  162. 


o 


I 
I 


->i 


shear  in  panel  7-8  and  the  vertical  component  in  bar  M-jUs  will 
be  a  maximum. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  Lg  &nd  move  load  (3). 

(284-M9x2):r^  +  d>^  30  X-. 

12p  2  p 

Move  up  load  (4). 

(284 +24X2)^+ a  >^  50  X^. 


Move  up  load  (5). 


5 


1 


5 


(284+29X2):^  +  5<^  70X-. 

12p  2  p 


Load  (4)  at  Lg  gives  a  maximum. 


diagonal  M^U^  due  to  the  movement  of  the  loads.  If  no  load  passes  L^  it  is 
obvious  tliat  this  change  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  product  of  the 
loads  moving  in  panel  5-6  and  the  distance  which  they  move.  That  this  is 
also  true,  provided  no  load  passes  L^,  may  be  readily  proven  as  follows: 

Let  the  original  position  of  a  load  P  \>e  vls  shown  by  the  full  circle  in 
Fig.  162,  and  assume  that  in  moving  the  loads,  P  passes  L^  to  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  circle. 

The  following  equations  may  then  be  written: 


Original  position  of  loads: 
Second  position  of  loads: 


^*+-2 2^"' 


mu    •  •     I?   .^1     P<^  .i>(P-<^)     P(p-b)     P(fe-fc) 

The  mcrease  m  R^+-^=P — \-P-hi :s =  — o • 

*     2         p  2p  2p  2p 

This  demonstration  applies  equally  well  to  two  corresponding  panels  in 
any  other  position  of  the  truss. 
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Bars  LqAIi,  LqLi,  L1L2.     Load  for  maximum  shear  in  panel 
0-1.    Start  with  load  (3)  at  Li  and  move  up  load  (4). 


(284+234x2):^  +  d>50X-. 

lip  p 


Move  up  load  (5). 


(284 +239  X2):r|- +  d<  70  X-. 

IZp  p 


.'.  Load  (4)  at  Li  gives  maximum. 

Bars  M1U2,  L2L3  and  L3Z/4.  Load  for  maximum  moment 
at   f/2. 

Try  load  (7)  at  L2,  624/10  >  116/2.     Not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (8)  at  L2,  636/10  >  116/2  and  623/10  <  129/2.  A 
maximum. 

Tr>'  load  (9)  at  L2,  633/10  <  129/2.     Not  a  maximum. 

.'.  Load  (8)  at  L2  gives  a  maximum. 

Bar  U2L2.    This  bar  is  really  a  part  of  the  secondary  system 
and  is  affected  by  loads  at  Li  and 
L2  only.      The   influence  line   for 
this    bar   is    shown    by   Fig.   164, 
and  has  the  same  form  as  the  in-       *"•  '**  '*'  '*• 

fluence  line  for  moment  at  a  point  ^^°-  ^^^j^^f^"^^  ^^"^  '""^ 
30  feet  from  the   right  end   of  an        •  2  2-  • 

endnsupported  90-ft.  span;  hence  the  criterion  for  maximum 
moment  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  position  of  loads  which 
should  be  brought  on  from  the  left. 

Try  load  (3)  at  L2,  142/60  >  50/30.     Not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (4)  at  L2,  142/60  >  70/30.     Not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (5)  at  L2,  142/60  <  90/30.     A  maximum. 

.•.  Load  (5)  at  L2  gives  a  maximum. 

Bars  U2US  and  UsU^,  Load  for  maximum  moment  about 
L4  of  forces  to  left  of  vertical  section  through  panel  2-3.  The 
influence  line  for  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  these 
bars  is  sho^Ti  in  Fig.  165.  Evidently  for  a  maximum  one  of  the 
loads  should  lie  at  L3. 

While  the  influence  line  for  the  stress  in  this  case  is  not  com- 
posed of  two  straight  lines  and  the  criterion  for  maximum  moment 
cannot  be  applied,  it  is  evident  that  the  loads  will  lie  somewhat 
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as  for  the  ordinary  case  of  maximum  moment  at  a  panel  point, 
and  one  of  the  second-engine  loads  will  probably  give  the  max- 
imum. 


Fio,  165— Infli 


ital  Tomponent  in  U2U3  anil  U^Ut- 


The  following  expression  for  the  change  in  the  stress  may  be 
written,  using  the  method  of  moving  up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (II)  at  L3  and  move  up  loud  (12): 


(I12+225X2)-jp  +  5>56x5X^; 


Move  up  load  (13). 
(92+230X2)  S^  +  J<63X5X 


13(3x4+2X21) +103x5X2! 

^225 

\       225  22.5/  J^o 


.-.  Load  (12)  at  L^  gives  maximum. 

Bar  £74/14.     Assuming  that  counter  M^Lt  is  Twt  in  action,  the 
influence  line  for  stress  in  this  bar  will  be  as  given  in  Fig.  166, 


Fig.  16G.— Infl 


and  showB  that  for  maximum  compression  the  load  should  come 

on  from  the  right,  and  for  maximum  tension  from  the  left. 

Position  for  maximum   compression,  load  coming  on  from 
right: 
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Start  with  load  (1)  at  Ls  and  move  up  load  (2),  making  use 
of  the  tangents  to  the  influence  line,  as  was  done  with  bar  MzL^. 

8  19 

(274  +  101  X2)^-+5>10X8X^. 

Move  up  load  (3). 

^  10 

(254  +  109X2)~+a<30x5X^. 

/.  Load  (2)  at  Ls  gives  maximum  compression. 

Position  for  maximum  tension,  loads  coming  on  from  left: 

For  this  case  heavy  loads  should  be  placed  at  both  L4  and  L2. 
These  panel  points  are  60  ft.  apart,  hence  if  the  heavy  loads  of 
the  first  locomotive  are  placed  near  L4,  the  heavy  loads  of  the 
second  locomotive  will  be  located  near  L2,  this  giving  a  favorable 
position  for  maximum  stress. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  ( 3) : 

86X5X7j?;+(92  +  2Xl9)X5X~+20XlX  ^ 


IQ  7  7 

+  a>30X5X7i^+56X5X~  +  20X4X 


600  600  600* 

Move  up  load  (4). 

79X5X7J§;  +  (72  +  2X24)X5XhL+20X1X  ^ 


600  '  '      .  -,.-  ^-^-^-^600  '       '"^"600 

+  a<50X5X^^+63X5Xg^+20X4X^. 

.*.     Load  (3)  at  L4  gives  maximum. 

The  above  condition  for  maximum  stress  will  not  be  correct 
if  in  either  case  counter  M^L^  be  in  action.  That  this  bar  is 
not  in  action  for  the  position  of  loads  giving  maximum  compres- 
sion is,  however,  evident  from  inspection. 

For  the  position  for  maximum  tension  the  negative  shear  in 
panel  4-5  is  given  by  the  following  expression: 

Shear  in  panel  4-5,  load  (3)  at  L4,  loads  coming  on  from  left 

^,^5  [16364 +  (284 +24)24    2301     ,^„ 
"^^4  [  360  Wj"^^^-^- 

This  is  considerably  smaller,  even  after  impact  is  added,  than  the 
positive  dead  shear  in  the  panel  and  the  counter  will  not  be  in 
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action;    hence  the   assumed   condition   is   consistent   with  the 
'  position  ot  the  loads  as  determined. 

Bars  UtU^  and  U^U^.  Load  for  maximum  moment  about 
La  of  loads  to  left  of  vertical  section  through  panel  4-5.  The 
influence  line  for  the  stress  in  this  case  consists  of  three  straight 


T   f  T  .y,  f^ 


Fio.  167. — Influence  Line  fi 


UiU^  anJ  U^Ua- 


lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  and  shows  that  the  maximum  atresa 
occurs  with  one  of  the  loads  at  Z-s- 

Start  with  load  (14)  at  L5  and  move  up  load  (15),  making  use 
of  the  tangents  to  the  influence  line. 


(52+lSOX2)^  +  5>142Xy^  +  10( 


150 


+'X^, 


Move  up  load  (16). 
(39  +  189x2) 


150 


+  3<152Xjj^+93x5X 


150' 


.■.     Load  (15)  at  L^  gives  maximiun. 

Bars  LtL;,  and  L^Lq.     Load  for  maxinmni  moment  at   Vt 
assuming  counter  LiM^  to  be  out  of  action. 

232     472 

Try  load  (14)  to  left  of  L,,  -^    ' 


Not 


a  maximum. 


Try  load  (15)  to  left  of  Lt, 


24,-.     477 


A  maximum. 


Try  load  (18)  to  right  of  Lt, 


Not  a  maximum. 


.',     Load  (15)  at  L4  gives  a  maximum. 

The  shear  in  panel  L4LS  for  this  condition 

^      5ri6304+(2S4  +  219)219     „,^     5S. ,      ]8„1 

Hence  counter  L4A/6  ia  not  in  action  for  this  loading. 

Bar    UaLa.    Two   cases   must   be   considered   for   this   bar. 
These  are  shown  in  Fig.  16S. 
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Case  I.  Maximum  stress.if  this  csBeexists, will  occur  with  the 
loading  giving  the  maximum  value  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
positive  shear  on  aeclion  XY  and  the  vertical  component  in 
diagonal  MiU^. 

Try  load  (2)  at  Lj  and  move  up  load  (3). 


Move  up  load  (4). 
(28^ 
.'.     Load  (3)  at  Lj  gives  a  maximum. 


^ 

\ 
\ 

/ 
\ 

Fio.  l&S. 

Case  II.  The  maximum  stress,  if  this  case  exists,  cannot  ex- 
ceed twice  the  vertical  component  of  the  maximum  stress  in  one 
of  the  secondary  diagonals;  i.e.,  it  will  not  exceed  the  maximum 
panel  load.  Since  the  stress  in  Case  I  is  likely  to  l>e  greater  than 
this  limiting  value,  the  position  of  loads  should  not  be  determinetl 
until  after  the  stres-s  for  Case  I  has  been  computed.  If  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  position,  the  method  of 
influence  lines  will  be  used. 

Bars  A/iL, ,  MiL^,  M^l^,  U^Ma,  Mj.^  and  f/oAfs.  Maximum 
stress  in  these  bars  is  a  function  of  the  maximum  load  at  a  secon- 
dary panel  point.  This  has  the  same  value  in  all  cases,  and  may 
be  found  for  any  one  of  these  panel  points,  such  as  L|,  by  placing 
the  loads  so  as  to  give  the  maximuui  moment  at  the  centre  of  a 
60-ft.  span. 

Try  load  (12)  at  L,,  S6>56  and  66<76,  hence  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (13)  at  Li,  79>03  and  72<83,  hence  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (14)  at  Li,  72  >70  and  52  <  90,  hence  a  maximum. 

.-.  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  either  load  (12),  (13),  or  (14) 
at  a  secondary  jianel  point.  (Note  that  load  (14)  gives  same 
moment  as  load  (."i).) 
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^H                MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRESSES  IN   MAIN  DLAOONALS  IN   UNITS  OF           ^M 

^H                                                                 1000  FOUNDS                                                            ^H 
^M                 This  table  ahowa  all  necessary  eomput4.lions.    (Note  that  18,384-i-360  =  45.45.)           ^M 

^H 

^TL'r."' 

CO.,.-.,... 

^m           u,M, 

3atL, 
Max. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  panel  2-3 

10,364  + (284+ 174)174     230 
380                         3.r 
-2e6.8-7.7                                  - +259.1 
Vert.  Comp.  in  U,U, 

^^  (206.8X4-7  7X2)^        =-105.2 
Vert.  Comp.  in  U,M,  in  tons  for  E.,                    =  +153.9 
Tension  tor  E„-153.9Xl.414XjX2                = +544.U 

H 

SatL, 

Max. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  panel  3-4 

l(l,3fl4  +  (284  +  l,M)164     830 
360                       30 
232.3-27.7                                -+205.1 
Vert.  Comp.  in  U,U, 

_l^(232.8X4)g                         —93.1 
Vert.  Comp.  in  M,U. 

-S(w)S) 

Vert.  Comp.  in  M,L.  m  tooJt  for  Ej, 

-205.1-93.1  +  16.6                    -+128.6 
TenBionforE,^-     128.6X1.414x4x2            -+454.6 

H 

4alL, 
hUi.Comp.. 
Loads 
coming 
on  from 
left. 

Shear  in  panel  3-4 

8728-212 
-       360                                   -      23.6 
Vert.  Comp.  in  U,U, 

Vert.  Cranp.  in  M.U, 

480.^30^45                                    ,      -„ 

-30^75^30                              -+    ^^ 
Vert.  Comp.  in  M,L,  in  tone  for  E.. 

=  23.6  +  20.5-9.6                         -  -  34.5 

Compreasion   for  E.„  =  34-SX1.414x|-X2       - -121.S     - 

This  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  dead  tpnsion  that  com- 
pression will  never  actually  occur  in  this  bar. 

t/.M. 

3at  L, 
Max. 

Tenaioti. 

Shear  in  panel  4-5 

16.364  +  (2S4  + 114)1 14     230 
360                       30 
-171.5-7.7                                  =+163.8 
Tension  tor  E.„  -     163.8X1.280X^X2            -+524  3 

^^^^^^ 

L 
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Bar. 

Position  of 
Loada. 

Computations. 

M^, 

5  at  Lg 
Max. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  panel  5-6 

16,364  + (284+94)04     830 

360                     30 
-144.1-27.7                              -+116.4 
Vert.  Comp.  in  A/jt/» 

Vert.  Comp.  in  MtL^  in  tons  for  E^© 

-116.4  +  13.8                              -+130.2 

Tension  for  E^  =»     130.2  X 1 .280  X  -j-  X  2            -  +416.6 

Af,L, 

4atL8 
Max. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  panel  7-8 

16,364+ (284+20)29    480 

360                    30 
-70.7-16.0                               -+64.7 

Vert.  Comp.  in  Af  ,t/,                                          =  +    8.0 

Vert.  Comp.  in  M^L^  in  tons  for  E4( 

-54.7+8.0                                  -  +  62.7 

Tension  for  E,o  =»    62.7  X  1.280  X-pX  2             -+200.6 

4 
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MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRESSES  IN  INCLINED  END-POSTS,  CHORDS, 
AND  MAIN  VERTICALS  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 

This  table  shows  all  necessary  computations. 


Bar. 

Position  of 
Loadfl. 

Computmtiona. 

L^, 

4atLi 

Shear  in  panel  0-1 

16,364 +(284 +239)239    480 

360                      30 
=  392.7-16.0 
Compression  in  LqM |  for  E^ 

376.7 

-376.7X1.414X^X2 

4 

1331.6 

4atLt 

5 
Tension  for  Ej,  =  376.7  X  -j-  X  2                          = 

941.8 

M,U, 

8  at  Lj 

Moment  at  L^ 

16,364 +(284 +234)234     ^,, 

6                        ^^^'^ 
Hor.  Comp.  in  M1U2  in  ton.s  for  E40 

"    60     "^'^ 

20,078 

Compression  for  E|o=334.6X  1.414 X-j-X2      -= 

1182.8 

L,L, 

Sat  L, 

Tension  for  £^50    x=     334.6x4-X2 

4 

836.5 

L,U, 

5  at  L,. 

Loads 

coming 

on  from 

left. 

Panel  load  at  L,    10X~  +  80X^+52X~  = 
Panel  load  at  Lj    52X^+80X^+10X^-. 

84.9 
69.1 

Tension  for  £„  -  ^84.9+^^'^)  ^  X2 

298.5 

U,U, 
and 

u,u. 

12  at  L, 

Moment  about  L4  of  left  reaction 

16,364 +(284 +230)230 

3   - 
Moment  about  L^  of  loads  to  left  of  section 

2155+116X62+^X60 

44,861 

00  e 

+26X^X60- 

11,029 

Hor.  Comp.  in  bar  in  tons  for  E40 

44,861-11,029     ,^,  ,, 

=  — =^ — =451.1  tons. 

75 

Compression  for  E,o=451.1  X  1.031  X-|-X2      - 

1162.7 
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MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRESSES  IN  INCLINED  END-POSTS,  CHORDS, 

AND  MAIN  VERTICALS— CorUinued 


Bar. 


U,L, 


U,L, 


and 
U,U, 


LA 

and 

L,L, 


U^, 


Position  of 
Loads. 


2  at  /.| 
Max. 
Com- 
pression. 


3at  L4 
Max. 

Tension 
Loads 

coming 

on  from 
left. 


15  at  L| 


15  at  L4 


3atL7 


Computationa. 


Moment  of  left  reaction  about  0 

16,364+ (284+ 100)109 


Panel  load  at  L^  =  .- 


80 


12p 


X6p     « 


30 


Compression  in  bar  for  E,© 

300  4 


29,600 
2.67 

240.0 


Moment  about  U^  of  all  forces  to  right  of  section  through 
panel  3-4 

=^16,364+ (284  +  24)24]-230  =-    15,607 

Hor.  Comp.  (Bar  L^L,-h  Af  ^J  =  ^73^  =      208.1 

Moment  about  U^  of  loads  to  right  of  section  through 
panel  2-3 =j^[i6,364+ (284+24)24] 

-(7668- 192)  =  19,797-7476     =     12,321 

12  321 
Stress  in  LjZ/,  in  tons  for  E49=-^~r—  =       205.3 

Hor.  Comp.  in  tons  for  E40  in  M^L^ 

=  Vert.  Ck)mp.  =  2.8  tension. 
Panel  load  at  L4  (Load  3  at  L4) 


=  50-??5+20 


30 


79.7 


/25+20\ 

\  30  ; 


+ 


13(11  +  6) 
30 


Tension  in  U^L^  f or  E,o = 2  X  ^  X  (79.7  -  2.8)      =     192.2 


Moment  about  Lg  of  left  reaction 

16,364+ (284+ 189)189 


52,880 


Moment  about  L,  of  loads  to  left  of  section 

4632+152X62+^^^^5^X60-   16,696 


Compression  in  bar  for  E^^ 


30 


52,880-16,696^5,,^ 
75  ^T^^ 


1206.1 


Moment  about  Ui 

16,364+ (284+219)219 

3 
Tension  in  bar  for  E^ 

«3^xAx2 
75  4 


-10,816=  31,358 


1045.3 


Shear  in  panel  6-7 

16,364+ (284+54)54    230 


360 

=  96.2-7.7 

Stress  in  Af|C/g»0 

5 

Compression  in  bar«  88.5X2X-7- 


30 


88.5 
t221.2 


*  Note  that  shear  for  this  loading  in  i>anel  4-5  is  positive,  hence  counter  MUm  is  not  in  action, 
t  Note  that  this  is  larger  than  maximum  panel  load,  henoe  ii  maTimum  -" 
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HAXIHUH  LTVE  STRESSES  IN  SECONDARY  MEMBERS,  IN  UNITS 

Of   1000  POUNDS 
This  tabic  shows  all  Dccessary  compuUitions, 


M.L, 
MJL, 


It  liB9  tiecn  previously  determined   that  e 

occurs  with  either  load  (12),  (13),  or  (14)  al  a  secondary 
panel  point,  hence  panel  loading  fur  each  ease  Is  com- 
puted below. 

Load(lLV^'^  +  ^+^'  +  g>^  " 


30 

+  20' 
13(4+164-11  +  5) 
'  30 

+  20 
.,13(21  +  16+10  +  5) 


^''^30 
,25+30  +  25  +  20 


-       S5.4 


m. 


(15+20  +  25  +  30) 


Compression  in  bar  for  E,,  — 86,3X-^ 


1.414   =      152.5 


Teuson  in  bar  for  E,, — 


■3'X-r'X=zy.2Xl.202''l55.6 


MtU,      I3at  f,,      TenaioninbarforE„  =  86.3X  — Xl. 


PROBLEMS 

60.  Uniform  live  load,  2000  Ihs.  per  fool  on  bottom  chord. 
Locomotive  excess,  20,000  lbs.  "  " 

Dead  load,-800lba.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 
I>?ad  load  on  top  chord  and  uitennediate  panel  points  as  shown 
in  tigurc. 


Compute  maximum  stress  in  each  member,  following  rules  given  in 
previous  problcina  as  to  arrangement  of  computations,  using  special 
care  to  number  and  letter  the  bars  exactly  as  in  figure. 


Abt.  109 


PROBLEMS 
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61.  Uniform  live  load,       2000  lbs.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 
LocomotRre  excess,  20,000  lbs. 

Dead  load,  1200  lbs.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 

Dead  load,  600  lbs.  per  foot  on  top  chord. 


Peob.  51. 

a.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  a  and  compute  its  maximum 
value  for  above  loading. 

6.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  b  and  compute  its  maximum 
value. 

c.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  c  and  compute  its  maximum 
value. 

62.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  a  of  trusses  shown  in  Prob.  41. 

o.  Truss  I.    Truss  has  12  panels  at  25  ft.  and  height  of  60  ft. 

6.  Truss  J.     Truss  has  8  panels  at  20  ft.  and  height  of  30  ft. 


Pbob.  53. 

63.  Dead  load,  top  chord,  2250  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss  =Jl35;6e6'lbs.  per 
panel  point  (approx.).  SJStt^ 

Dead  load,  bottom  chord,  3500  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss  =  105,000  lbs. 
per  panel  pK)int. 

Uniform  live  load,  bottom  chord,  3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss. 

Draw  influence  lines  for  stresses  in  a,  6,  c  and  d  and  compute 
maximum  values  of  live  stresses. 


Prob.  53}. 

53ia.  Compute  stresses  in  bars  (10)  and  (12)  by  method  of  moments. 
6.  Compute  stress  in  bar  (11)  by  method  of  joints. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TRtTSSES    WITH    MITT.TIPI.E    WEB    SYSTEMS.    LATERAL    AND 
PORTAL  BRACING,  TRANSVERSE  BENTS,  VIADUCT  TOWERS 


110.  Trusses  with  Multiple  Web  Systems.  Trusses  of  this 
type  are  statically  undetermined,  but  are  frequently  built  for 
spans  of  moderate  length,  as  many  engineers  believe  that  more 
rigidity  i3  thereby  obtained.  The  trusses  shown  in  Figs.  169 
and  170  represent  the  more  common  types  of  such  structures. 


Fig.  189. 

The  fact  that  such  trusses  are  indeterminate  makes  it 
impossible  to  correctly  determine  the  stresses  by  methods 
previously  given.  Methods  of  accurately  computing  such 
stresses  will  be  given  later  in  full;  but  it  may  be  said  here 
that  these  methods  can  only  be  applied  to  trusses  in  which  the 


areas  of  the  various  members  are  known  or  assumed  in  advance, 
hence,  if  used  in  design  they  must  be  applied  through  a  series 
of  approximations,  the  areas  being  first  determined  approximately, 
the  stresses  then  computed,  and  the  areas  revised  if  necessary, 
this  process  lieing  continued  until  a  sufficiently  accurate  design 
is  finally  obtained.  The  accuracy  of  the  approximate  method 
ordinarily  employed   for  such   trusses   is,   however,   sufficiently 
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high  to  make  unnecessary  the  employment  of  more  exact  methods 
for  the  simple  types  of  trusses  shown  in  this  article. 

The  approximate  mpthod  in  common  use  consists  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  web  membprs  into  systems,  each  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  others.  This  amounts  in 
reality  to  dividing  the  truss  into  two  or  more  separate  trusses  with 
common  top  and  bottom  chords.  The  maximum  web  stresses  in 
each  of  these  trusses  may  tlien  be  computed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, assuming  each  system  to  carry  only  such  panel  loads  as  are 
applied  to  it.  The  chord  stress  in  any  bar  corresponding  to  each 
web  system  may  then  be  computed  the  total  stress  in  any  chord 
bar  being  fhe  sum  of  the  stresses  determined  for  each  system. 
The  method  of  determining  stresses  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
example  which  follows; 

111.  Approximate  Determination  of  Haximum  Stresses  in  a 
Double  System  Warren  Truss. 

Problem.     Let  thy  jirdhlem  be  the  del«rminntioii  of  tlie  n 
stresses  in  all  the  bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  171,  with  the  following 
loitds : 

Dead  weight  ol  bridge, 

800  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  =I2,S00  11)3. 

400   "      " bottom  "  =  6,400 

Uniform  live  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  =48,(K)0  lbs.  per  panel. 

Locomotive  excess.  =40,000  lbs. 


The  two  web  systems  into  which  this  truss  is  assumed  to 
be  divided  are  shown  by  the  full  and  dotted  lines  respectively. 
The  number  of  redundant  bars  in  the  stiucture  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner  by  comparing  the  total  number  of 
bars  with  twice  the  number  of  joints  less  three.  This  comparison 
shows  that  the  number  of  bars  is  one  in  excess  of  the  number 
Deeded  for  statical  determination. 

Index  Stresses.  These  may  be  written  for  each  web  system 
separately  in  the   ordinary  manner,   considering  the  full   sys- 
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tern  to  carry  only  such  loads  as  act  at  even  numbered  top 
chord  panel  points,  and  the  dotted  system  to  carry  all  other 
panel  loads.  With  the  web  index  stresses  known,  the  chord 
stresses  may  be  written  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  adding 
the  diagonal  stresses  at  each  joint  successively,  both  systems 
being  considered.  Fig.  172  shows  the  index  stresses  for  one 
half  the  truss. 

Were  this  truss  to  have  an  odd  number  of  panels  it  would  be 
necessary  to  WTite  the  mdex  stresses  for  the  web  members  in  both 
halves  of  the  truss,  since  neither  system  would  be  symmetrical. 

The  index  stresses  were  written  as  usual  by  beginning  at  the 
centre  of  the  truss.     The  left  reftction  =  4:i(6.4)+31(12.8)  =  73.6, 


Fia.  172. 


which  checks  the  web  index  stresses.  The  chord  index  a 
may  be  cheeked  by  the  method  of  moments  as  in  the  ordinary 
truss,  provided  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  stress  in  the 
diagonal  cut  by  the  section  selected.  In  this  case  the  stress 
in  the  centre  panel  of  the  bottom  chord  may  be  checked  by 
computing  the  moments  about  Ut  of  the  external  forces  to  left 
of  section  XY,  and  subtracting  from  it  the  moment  of  the  stresses 
in  diagonal  U^Lt,  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  moment 
about  U^  o!  the  stress  in  this  diagonal  equals  the  product  of 
its  vertical  component,  i.e.,  its  index  stress,  and  the  panel  length. 
Thf.  stress  in  L^L^  as  determined  from  the  index  stresses 

=  150,400X^=  120,300  Iba,     By   the  method  of  moments  the 


128128     3200X16 


20 

stress  in  LsLt^-^UOO 

This  value  agrees  with  that  obtained  from  the  index  stresses, 
and  consequently  shows  the  correctness  of  these  stresses.     The 
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actual  dead  stresses  may  be  computed  from  the  index  stresses 
in  the  usual  manner  and  will  not  be  given. 

Maximum  Live  Web  Stresses,  To  determine  the  maximum 
live  web  stresses  consider  each  system  as  an  independent  truss, 
and  determine  the  stresses  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  method 
of  shear.  The  panel  loads  will  be  those  corresponding  to  the 
panel  lengths  of  the  actual  truss. 

MAXIMUM  LIVE  WEB  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 


Bar. 

Truss 
System. 

Uniform  T^ad 

at  Panel 

Points. 

Loco. 
Excess 

at 

Panel 

Points. 

Vert.  Comp.  in  Bars. 

L 
h 

Stress. 

U,L, 

Full 

u,-u,-u,-u. 

u. 

^48+244-40=136.0 

o 

• 

1.00 

-136.0 

UJ., 

Full 

u,-u,-u. 

u. 

^484-|40     =102.0 

1.28 

+  130.6 

L,U, 

Full 

u,-u,-u. 

u. 

^484-1-40     =102.0 
o            o 

1.28 

-130.6 

U,L, 

Full 

u,-u. 

u. 

-|48+^40     =   56.0 

1.28 

+  71.7 

L,U, 

Full 

u,-u. 

u. 

-|484-|40     -  56.0 

1.28 

-  71.7 

U,L, 

Full 

u. 

u. 

-|484-|40     =  22.0 

1.28 

+  28.2 

L^U, 

Full 

u. 

u. 

|48+-|^0     =  22.0 

1.28 

-  28.2 

L,U, 

Dotted 

u,-u,-u,-u, 

u. 

^48+ -1^0     =131.0 

o              o 

1.28 

-167.7 

U,L, 

Dotted 

U,-UrU, 

u. 

|48+-|40     =  79.0 

1.28 

+  101.1 

L,U, 

Dotted 

u,-u,-u, 

u. 

|48+-|40     =  79.0 

1.28 

-101.1 

U,L, 

Dotted 

u,-u, 

u^ 

-i48+-|40     -  39.0 

1.28 

+  49.9 

L,U, 

Dotted 

u,-u, 

u. 

|484-|40     =  39.0 

1.28 

-  49.9 

U,L, 

Dotted 

u, 

u, 

i48+-i40     -   11.0 

1.28 

+   14.1 
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^H                    As  the  truss  is  a  Warren  truss  no  counters  are  needed,  but       ^H 
^H                the  maximum  stress  of  both  kinds  should  be  computed  in  all       ^H 
^H                 bars  in  which  reversal  of  stress  may  occur,  since  the  area  of       ^H 
^H                 such  bars  is  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  of  both  kinds  of       ^H 
^H                 stresses.                                                                                                        ^H 
^B                      Maximum  lAve  Chord  Slresses.     For  the  maximum  stresses       ^H 
^^M                due  to  the  uniform  live  load,  the  index  stresses  should  be  written       ^^| 
^H                 and  the  maximum  stresses  computed  in  the  ordinary  manner.     It       ^H 
^H                  should  be  observed  that  for  this  truss  the  live  stresses  cannot  be       ^^M 
^K.                 obtained  from  the  dead  stresses  by  multiplying  by  the  ratio       ^H 
^■^                 between  the  two  loads  since  the  live  stress  is  not  distributed  in       ^^M 
^ft                 the  same  manner  between  the  top  and  bottom  chord.                            ^H 
^^M                      To  determine  the  maximum  stresses  due  to  the  locomotive       ^^M 
^H                 excess  it  is  necessary  to  decide  in  which  system  the  bar  should        ^B 
^^M                 be  considered  in  order  that  the  stress  may  have  its  maximum 
^H                 value.     This  can  usually  be  settled  by  inspection,  but  if  doubt 
^^M                 exists  the  maximum  stresses  for  both  systems  should  be  wTitten 
^H                 and  the  larger  value  used.                                                                          ^H 
^H                       The   following   table   gives   the   maximum   stresses   due   to       ^^M 
^H                 locomotive  excess  in  all  bars:                                                                    ^H 

^H 

Syntiun. 

Lo*dBt 

StrCM. 

^m 

Full 

Vi 

h<'-- 

^P                    v,v. 

Dotted 

u. 

A,„x|,-,o 

v,u. 

FuU 

V. 

>xi-« 

u,v, 

Dotle'l 

l\ 

f«xg=-« 

L,L, 

Dotted 

V, 

i"xS-+- 

LJ; 

Full 

u. 

A«x|-+« 

L,L, 

Doited 

t-'l 

A40x|.+60 

L,L. 

FuU 

u, 

|<ox|=+« 

^                         ^J 
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Concenlraied  Load  System.  The  position  of  loads  for  the 
maximum  stresses  in  this  truss  due  to  a  concentrated  load  system 
may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  influence  lines.  A  complete 
solution  for  all  bars  will  not  be  given,  but  the  typical  example 
which  follows  includes  all  the  important  points  which  are 
likely  to  arise. 

Bar  UqLi  Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Stress /or  Cooper's 
Ew-   The  influence  line  for  the  vertical  component  ia  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  173  and  indicates  that  heavy  loads  should  lie  In 
panels  1-2  and  2-3,  with  one 
of  the  loads  at  point  2.     The 
method    of    moving   up    the 
loads,  making  use  if  necessary 
of  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
between  the  influence  lines  and 
the  horizontal,  will  enable  us  to 
determine  which  load  should 

lie  at  panel  point  2.  As  the  loads  in  panels  1-2  and  2-3  will  be  of 
the  most  importance  in  deciding  this  question,  it  is  advisable 
to  first  determine  the  position,  considering  only  the  loads  in 
these  two  panels,  and  then  investigate  to  see  whether  a  change 
in  position  will  diminish  or  increase  the  stress.  Since  the 
influence  line  for  these  two  panels  is  composed  of  two  straight 
lines,  the  loads  in  these  panels  should  be  placed  so  as  to  give 
maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  32-ft.  span.  It  is  evident 
from  inspection  f hat  this  occurs  with  load  (3),  at  panel  point  2. 
With  load  (3)  just  to  left  of  panel  point  2  the  total  load  on  the  left 
panel  of  each  of  the  other  two-panel  segments  is  greater  than  that 
on  the  right,  and  movement  to  the  left  until  load  (4)  comes  to 
panel  point  2  will  not  change  this  relation,  hence  it  is  evident  that 
load  (4),  at  panel  point  2,  gives  a  smaller  stress  than  load  (3). 
Movement  to  the  right  until  load  2  is  at  the  panel  point  will 
decrease  materially  the  stress  due  to  loads  in  panels  1-2  and  2-3, 
but  will  increa.se  the  effect  of  the  loads  in  the  other  panels.  This 
will  probably  decrease  the  stress  in  the  bar,  but  as  the  effect  of 
this  change  cannot  be  so  readily  determined  by  inspection  as  in  the 
other  case,  ttoth  cases  will  be  computed,  as  this  is  simpler  than  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  exact  change  by  the  process  of  moving 
up  the  loads. 
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Vertical  component  of  stress  in  bar  UqLi.     Load  (2)  at  t/a* 

8  +  13  +  13+8 


16 

Load  at  panel  point  G.    20  X „   ■ 

V.C.  in  bar  from  influence  line  ordinate 

47.5x4+34.lX~+55X-] 


=34.1 
=  55.0; 


=34.0; 
=  51.6; 


V.C.  in  bar    56,9x-T+34.0X-ir+51.6X^  =: 

4  2  4 

This  latter  value  is  the  maximum  and  should  be  used  in  the 
design.  The  position  of  load  for  the  other  web  members  may  be 
determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bar  Ui  1/4.     Position    of   Loads  for    Maximum   Stress  for 
C'liijicTM  E,f,-     TIr'  inlhience  line  for  thiB  bar  is  shown  by  full  lines 


in  Fig.  174.  The  values  of  the  ordinates  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing computations,  the  bar  in  question  being  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  dott«d  system  for  loads  at  odd-numbered  panel  points,  and  as 
A  part  of  the  full-line  system  for  loads  at  other  pauel  points. 
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Load  at  7 — Bar  in  dotted  system— Ordinate  =  —  x4^  =  ^- 
Load  at  6— Bar  in  full  system— Ordinate  =  -^x3^=2?. 
Load  at  5 — Bar  in  dotted  system — Ordinate  =  -jrX4^  =  o?- 
Load  at  4 — Bar  in  full  system — Ordinate  =  —  X3^  =  ~, 
Load  at  3 — Bar  in  dotted  system — Ordinate  =  -^X4^  =  ^. 
Load  at  2 — Bar  in  full  system — Ordinate  =  "5"  ^^ '^ iX- 
Load  at  1 — Bar  in  dotted  system — Ordinate  =  --7-X4^=^. 

Inspection  shows  that  for  this  cose  the  moment  will  cer- 
tunly  increase  as  the  loads  come  on  from  the  right  until  load 
(6)  reaches  panel  point  3.  As  the  loads  move  still  further  it  is 
more  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  position  for  maximum 
moment.  An  approximate  determination  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  sloping  influence  lines  coincide  with  the 
dotted  lines  may  be  used,  the  error  thus  introduced  being  com- 
paratively small.  Assuming  this  condition,  the  position  for 
maximum  moment  will  occur  with  the  load  on  panels  5  to  S 
inclusive,  equal  to  that  on  panels  1  to  3  inclusive. 

Try  load  (6)  toleft  of  3: 

Load  on  1-3  =  103;  load  on  5-8=118.     .-.  move  up  (7). 

Try  load  (7)  toleft  of  3: 

Load  on  1-3  =  110;  load  on  5-8=108.  .-.  load  (7)  at  panel 
point  3  will  probably  give  the  maximum  value. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  for  this  position  load  (12)  is  at  panel 
point  5. 

To  determine  the  stress  for  this  position  compute  the  panel 
loads  at  panel  points  1,  2,  6  and  7.  Compute  also  the  panel 
loads  at  3  and  5  due  to  loads  in  panels  2-3  and  5-0.  Multiply 
each  of  these  panel  point  loads  by  the  corresponding  ordinate 
to  the  influence  line,  and  multiply  the  loads  in  panels  3-4  and 
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4-5  by  the  influence  line  ordinate  in  these  panels.    The  sum- 
mation of  these  quantities  gives  the  stress  in  the  bar. 
Stress  in  U2U4.    Load  (7)  at  panel  point  3: 

Load  at  panel  point  1.    10  X — I-20X = — 

'^        *^                      p                  p  p 

T     A    ^          1      -.o     ons^3+8  +  13+14  .  ,^^5  825 

Load  at  panel  point  2.    20  X 4-13  X-  = 

'^         ^                                p                      V  V 

Load  at  panel  point  3,    (loads  in  panel  2-3  only). 

p         p  p 

Load  at  panel  point  5,    (loads  u^  panel  5-6  only). 

11+6  340 


20  X 


V 


1     A    ^  1      '  ^p     onvx5  +  10^-^13+84-2  599 

Load  at  panel  point  6.    20  X hl3 = 

p  p  p 

1     A    ^  1      -^7     -,^3+8  +  14,13x13,16x4     558 

Load  at  panel  point  7.    13  X 1 1 = 

p  p  p  p 

.    ,  /590+558\  p   ,  825  5p  ,  599  3p 

Stress  in  bar=   )^H -rx"* tt 

\       p       /2h      p    Ah      p    4h 

^     /183+340  +  89Xl6\3p    4975        ^,^  ^ 
+•  [ p J2A  =  ^20-=-2^^-7 

As  the  method  used  for  determining  the  position  in  this  case  was 
not  a  rigid  one,  the  stress  in  the  bar  with  load  (13)  at  panel  point 
5  will  be  computed  for  comparison: 

T       1    *  1       •*!     invx  G    .onwl-^  +  13+8+3     820 

Load  at  panel  point  1.   lOX h20X— -- = 

V  p  p 

T       ,    ,          1      •  .0    ons^3+8  +  13  ,   ,^,10+5     675 
Load  at  panel  point  2.  20  X h  1X3 = 

P  V  V 

Load  at  panel  point  3,    Ooads  in  panel  2-3  only). 

13X^±li  =?2i 

V  P 
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Load  at  panel  point  5,    (loads  m  panel  5-6  only). 


20X- 


fl3X- 


Load  at  panel  point  6.    20  X-  + 13  X 


14  +  13+7+2     568 


Load  at  panel  point  7. 


Stress  in  bar=( 


+507\  p 
p        )2h^ 


675  5p     568  2 


,  /221+246+96Xl6\3p     4938         „,„„ 
\  P  /2A"*20  *^"'*'-^' 

or  coDKidcrably  loss  tliiin  the  value  previously  obtained. 

112.  Approximate  Determination  of  Maxiimim  Stresses  in  a 
Whipple  Truss.  The  Whipple  truss  shown  in  Fig.  170  may  be 
treated  in  a  aimilar  manner  to  the  double-eystem  Warren  truss. 
The  two  systems  into  which  the  truss  may  be  divided  are  shown 
in  Fig.  175  by  dotted  and  full  lines,  respectively. 


Fia,  175. 

This  truss  has  one  redundant  member  assuming  that  only 
one  of  centre  diagonals  of  full  system  can  act  at  once  and  the 
removal  of  any  one  of  the  web  members  except  the  end  diagonals 
or  end  verticals  would  make  the  truss  statically  determined. 
This  truss  has,  however,  one  element  of  uncertainty  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  double-ayatem  Warren  truss  previouslj'  treated, 
viz.,  that  the  end  verticals  UiLi  and  XJ^L^  do  not  distinctly 
belong  to  either  system.  This  ambiguity  is  troublesome  in 
determining  how  to  place  the  live  load  for  maximum  stresses. 
The  usual  solution  in  this  case  is  to  use  these  verticals  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  stief^  in  the  bar  under  considera- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the 
maximum  tension  in  bar  U^L^,  the  bar  L^Uo  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  full  system,  and  the  bar  UlL^  as  a  part 
of  the  dotted  system  and  the  truss  loaded  accordingly.  The  fol- 
lowing example  illustrates  the  method  of  solution  for  such  a  truss; 
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Problem.     Let  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
Btreases  in  all  the  bars  of  ihc  truss  shown  in  Fig.  176. 
Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1200  ibs.  i»erft.  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =  24,000  lbs.  per  panel. 

600    "      ' top  '■    =12,000     "      " 

Uniform  live  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =G0,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  exi'CHs,  =40,000  lbs. 


u. 

u< 

u<        u. 

J' 

\^-? 

•^■v  i 

?sJ 

§ 

"" 

rt-n 

Indtx  Stresses.  The  index  stresses  may  be  written  for  the 
dotted  system  by  beginning  at  the  centre,  the  bar  (/3L5  carry- 
ing one-half  of  the  centre  panel  loads,  the  dotted  system  being 
symmetrical,  and  panel  point  5  at  its  centre.  For  the  full  system 
the  shear  In  the  centre  panel  la  zero,  and  the  stresses  in  bars  U^L^ 
and  L^Ua  will  each  be  considered  as  zero.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
above  conditions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  dead  panel 
load  at  both  Li  and  L^  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  truss 
aystems.  The  index  stresses  present  no  special  difficulty.  The 
only  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called  is  the  necessity 
for  correcting  the  index  stresses  in  the  diagonals  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  inclined  choid  trusses  previously  considered. 

In  this  problem  the  diagonal  index  stresses  are  corrected  to 
conform  to  the  slope  of  the  diagonal  UiL^;   i.e.,  the  streaaea  in 
the  other  diagonals  are  eacli  doubled  before  the  chord  index 
stresses  are  written: 
Check  calculations, 

I    1800X200X200 


Stress  in  UtUn  by  method  of  moments  = 


30 


=300,000. 


Stress  in  UtUs  in  1000  lb.  units  from 
index  stresses 
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The  actual  dead  stresses  are  given  in  the  following  table  in 
which  the  column  headed  ratio  gives  for  each  web  member  its 
length  divided  by  its  vertical  projection;  and  for  each  chord 
member  the  fraction  f ,  which  equals  the  horizontal  projection 
of  the  diagonal  C/1L2  divided  by  its  vertical  projection. 

DEAD  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF   1000  POUNDS 


Bar. 

Index 
stress. 

Ratio. 

Dead 
Stress. 

Bar. 

Index 
Stress. 

Ratio. 

Dead 
Stress. 

L,U, 

-162 

1.201 

-104.6 

L,L, 

+  162 

2 
3 

+  108 

U,L, 

-f   72 

1.201 

+   86.5 

L,L, 

+  162 

2 
3 

+  108 

U,L, 

+   24 

1.000 

+   24.0 

L^, 

+  234 

2 
3 

+  156 

UrL, 

-  48 

l.OOJ 

-  48.0 

L,L, 

+  342 

2 
3 

+  228 

U,L, 

-  30 

1.000 

-   30.0 

L,L, 

+  414 

2 
3 

+  276 

U,L, 

-   12 

1.000 

-   12.0 

U,U, 

-342 

2 
3 

-228 

UJ., 

-   12 

1.000 

-   12.0 

u,u. 

-414 

2 
3 

-276 

U,L, 

+   54 

5 
3 

+   90.0 

U,U, 

-450 

2 
3 

-300 

U,L, 

+   36 

5 
3 

-f  60.0 

U,U, 

-450 

2 
3 

-300 

U,L, 

+   18 

5 
3 

+  30.0 

U,L, 

0 

5 
3 

0 

1 

Before  computing  the  live  stresses  the  necessity  for  coiihters 

will  be  investigated.    To  do  this  consider  each  system  separately. 

Maximum  live  compression   in   C73L5— load  Li   and  Lz—E 
4  3 

at  Lz   ^•^•^TTT  ^^"^10  ^^'    ^^^  ^®  considerably  larger  than 

the    corresponding    figure   for   dead   tension,   hence  a  counter 
LzUi  is  required. 
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^H                     Muximum   live   compression  in    UiLt-lmii   Li    and   L^-E         ^H 

^H               at  Z,2  y.C.-—  60+-rTT  40  =  26.     This  with  impnct  added  would         ^H 

^H               be    larger    than    the    corresponding   figure    for    dead    tension,         ^H 
^H              hence  a  counter  LsUt  should  be  used.                                                 ^^| 

^M                             LIVE  WEB  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS                     ^H 
^^H                                            This  tabic  shows  all  necessary  computalions.                                 ^^^| 

^H 

Uuirorm  Liuil  at 
P«nd  PoinM. 

5  St 

VrriidBl  romnoncnt  of 

„..,.. 

StroB. 

H 

I,  to  L,  incl. 

L. 

00X4!  +  ^0-3O6 

1. 201 

-367.6 

1 

i„  L„  L„  t.,  L, 

1, 

fl60  +  i40  =  lS8 

1.201 

+  189.8 

^M 

1, 

1, 

60  +  40     =100 

1.000 

+  100.0 

^ 

'..,  i..  i.,  i, 

1, 

i»+iV°-™ 

5 
3 

+ 170.0 

^M 

i..  L.,  i..  1. 

i, 

Hao+5i40-i02 

1.000 

-102.0 

H 

l.,I.,L, 

I. 

>+f„"-  ^ 

5 

3- 

+  96.7 

1' 

t..  t.,  i. 

L. 

ni"+^°-  =' 

I.OOO 

-  58.0 

1 

i,.i. 

L. 

fo"+ro"-  >» 

5 
3 

+  43.3 

H 

l..i../.„L. 

i. 

J560+I«-12. 

5 
3 

+206.7 

^ 

L.,;,.i, 

i, 

JjM+^O-  7. 

5 
3 

+  123.3 

1 

Z,..  i,.  I, 

L. 

fo^+fo"-  " 

1.000 

-  74.0 

H 

l,.l. 

i, 

i«H-i40-   36 

5 

+  60.0 

■ 

1„  I. 

i. 

i60+i40-   36 

1.000 

-  36.0 

^             ^ 
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LIVE  CHORD  STRESSES  IN   UNITS  OF   1000  POUNDS 
This  table  shows  all  noccssary  computations. 


Bar. 

Live  Stress  Due  to 
Uniform  Ix>ad 

-Y^of  DeadStmm. 

Pmition 
of  B. 

Stress  Due  to  E. 

Total 

Maximum 

Live 

Stress. 

L^, 

OA 

108X^=  +  180 

i. 

^0x2-+24.0 

+  204.0 

L,L, 

OA 

108Xj^=  +  180 

i. 

^OX^      +24.0 

+  204.0 

L^, 

OA 

156Xy|=  +  260 

i. 

^OX^      +42.7 

+  302.7 

LA 

QA 

228Xj^=+380 

i, 

^0x|-+56.0 

+  436.0 

LA 

OA 

276Xj^=4-460 

i. 

j>X^-+56.0 

+  516.0 

U,U, 

OA 

228Xj^=-380 

i-. 

^OX^          56.0 

-436.0 

u,u. 

OA 

276X^=-460 

i. 

^0X«-     64.0 

-524.0 

u,u, 

10 
300Xj|=-500 

h 

^40xL«^-66.7 

-567.7 

v,u. 

10 
300Xy^=  -500 

L, 

^0X»3«=-66.7 

-567.7 

The  determination  of  the  maximum  stresses  in  a  Whipple 
truss  for  a  concentrated  load  system  should  be  made  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  Warren  truss,  making  use  of 
influence  lines  to  determine  the  position  of  loads.  Computa- 
tions for  such  loads  will  be  omitted  as  involving  no  new  methods. 

113.  Skew  Bridges.  It  is  often  necessary  to  construct  bridges 
the  abutments  or  piers  of  which  are  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
bridge  axis.     Plans  of  such  bridges  are  shown  in  Figs.  177  and  178. 

In  structures  of  this  sort  the  trusses  are  frequently  unsymmet- 
rical,  as  is  evidently  the  case  for  the  trusses  shown  in  Fig.  177.  The 
trusses  shown  in  Fig.  178  are  symmetrical,  but  the  panel  loads  are 
affected  somewhat  by  the  skew  of  the  ends.  If  it  is  desired  to 
use  inclined  end  diagonals  for  such  trusses,  they  should  both 
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have  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizontal  in  order  that  the 
end  portal  may  he  in  a  plane.  For  simplicity  in  construction 
the  floor  beamB  should  be  located  at  right  angles  to  the  trusses. 
In  order  to  satisfy  both  of  these  conditions  it  is  frequently  desir- 
able to  place  the  end  hangers  at  an  inclination  to  the  vertical, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  179. 

The  computation  of  stresses  in  such  trusses  may  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  trusses  already  considered,  and 
requires  no  special  treatment.  If  difficulties  occur  in  determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  loads,  they  may  usually  be  solved  by  using 
the  influence  line. 


MriBpt 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  179, 


114.  Lateral  and  Portal  Bracing.     It  is  evident  that  a'bridge 

in  which  the  floor  beams  form  the  only  connection  between  the 
trusses  would  be  un.stable  laterally,  especially  if  of  long  span. 
This  instability  would  be  due  partially  to  its  inability  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  tlie  truss  itself  and  upon 
the  train  or  other  live  load  which  may  be  upon  the  bridge,  and 
partially  to  the  lateral  vibration  to  whicli  it  may  l>e  subjected 
by  the  live  load,  this  being  enpecially  severe  for  railroad  bridges 
exposed  to  swift  and  heavy  train  service.  In  addition  to  the 
insecurity  of  such  a  structure  as  a  whole  another  disadvantage 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  top  chords  would  have  to  be  made 
much  heavier  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  be  rigidly 
braced,  since  they  woidd  be  in  the  condition  of  very  long  columns 
unsupported  laterally,  and  the  extra  material  used  to  give  them 
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sufficient  strength  would,  in  most  cases,  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  for  lateral  bracing. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  necessary  to  use  lateral 
bracing  in  all  bridges.  In  through  bridges  this  bracing  should 
consist  of  a  horizontal  truss  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord, 
another  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord  when  the  depth  permits 
(trusses  of  insufficient  depth  to  permit  the  use  of  overhead  brac- 
ing are  called  pony  trusses  and  should  be  avoided),  and  vertical 
bracing  between  the  verticals  of  as  great  a  depth  as  the  allowable 
clearance  permits.^  In  deck  bridges  a  horizontal  truss  may  be 
used  in  the  plane  of  the  upper  chord  and  vertical  sway  bracing 


;  )M>^XMxixK : 


FluLoC  TopXateral  Sjstem 


IS] 


IntemedUite 
Section 


A  Throorh  Bridge 


BadViar 
Showing  PorUl 


Has  of  BoOon  Xj^enk  Sntom. 

Fig.  180. 

between  the  vertical  members,  no  horizontal  bracing  being  used 
in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord,  or  all  three  systems  of  bracing 
may  be  used. 

In  through  bridges  the  end  reactions  of  the  top  lateral 
truss  cannot  be  directly  transmitted  to  the  abutments  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  a  suitable  opening  for  the  traffic, 
hence  portal  bracing  is  required  in  the  plane  of  the  end  posts, 
the  purpose  of  this  bracing  being  to  tie  the  end  posts  together 
and  make  thereby  a  rigid  frame  by  which  the  end  reactions 
can  be  transferred  to  the  abutments. 

Figs.  180  and  181  show  the  lateral  bracing  in  through  and 
deck  bridges  respectively. 

*  One  of  the  reasons  for  using  vertical  bracing  when  both  top  and  bottom 
lateral  systems  are  used  is  to  assist  in  distributing  unequal  train  loads 
between  the  trusses. 
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116.  Lateral-bracing  Trusses.     Lateral  trusses  may  be  either 

Btatically  determinate,  or  statically  indeterminate,  according  to 
whether  the  diagonals  are  tension  rods,  or  riveted  members  capable 
of  carrying  both  tension  and  compression.  In  the  former  case  the 
maximum  stresses  may  be  easily  determined,  once  the  wind  panel 
loads  are  known,  by  dividing  the  truss  into  two  systems,  as  was 
done  in  the  multiple  system  trusses  previously  considered. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  cross  struts  of  the  top  system  and  the 
floor  beams  in  the  bottom  system  {in  a  through  bridge)  con- 
nect the  two  sets  of  diagonals  so  rigidly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  into  separate  trusses;  a  reasonable  assumptiou  for  such 


Fig.  181. 

a  truss  is  to  consider  the  shear  in  a  panel  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  diagonals,  one  being  brought  into  tension  and 
the  other  into  compression. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  present-day  practice  is  to  use 
riveted  laterals  in  both  tup  and  bottom  systems  of  railroad 
bridges  in  order  to  secure  rigidity,  but  that  tie  rods  arc  frequently 
used  for  highway  bridges.  Where  the  wooden  floor  bridge  is  con- 
tinuous, as  in  many  highway  bridges,  or  where  a  continuous  steel 
floor  is  u.scd,  the  principal  use  of  the  lateral  rods  of  the  loaded 
chord  system  is  to  assist  in  erection  by  holding  the  trusses  in  line. 

116.  Approximate  DetermtDation  of  Haximum  Stresses  in 
Lateral  Bracing. 

Problem.  Let  the  problem  be  the  detprminnlion  of  the  maximum 
slresseH  in  the  bottom  luterul  syHlcin  of  a  through  bridge  with  eight 
panels  at  2.S  tl.  and  with  trusses  spaced  18  ft.  between  centres,  assum- 
ing that  the  laterals  are  stiFT  members  and  able  to  carry  both  tension 
and  compression.    The  boriKontal  lateral  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  182. 
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Fig.  182. 
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Solution.  The  lateral  force  acting  at  the  bottom  chord  will  be  assumed 
as  a  moving  force  of  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot =12,500  lbs.  per  panel.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  compute  the  lateral  stresses  in  the  floor  beams,  since 
the  addition  of  a  slight  direct  stress  in  these  would  be  of  no  importance, 
hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  lateral  force  be  assumed  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  chords 
or  be  appUed  entirely  to  the  wind- 
ward chord.  The  latter  condition 
will  be  assumed,  however,  for  ease 
in  computation.  For  conven- 
ience, the  components  of  the 
diagonal  stress  at  right  angles  to 
the    axis  of   the   truss   will   be 

spoken  of  hereafter  as  vertical  components,  and  those  along  the  truss 
axis  as  horizontal  components. 

Index  Stresses.  These  will  be  written  for  the  full  load,  this  being 
the  simplest  method  of   getting  the  chord  stresses,  and  are  shown  in 

Fig.  183.     The  actual  chord 

stresses  will  be  —  of  the  index 

lo 

stresses. 

It  should  be  noted  that 
the  lateral-truss  chords  are 
also  the  chords  of  the  main 
truss,  and  that  the  wind 
stresses  in  them  are  some- 
times of  sufficient  size  to  re- 
quire additional  area  in  these 
members,  although  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  permit  higher  unit 
stresses  for  the  combination  of  live,  dead,  and  wind  loads  than  would  be 
allowable  fbr  live  and  dead  stresses  only. 

Maximum  Diagonal  Stresses,  The  vertical  components  of  the  max- 
imum diagonal  stresses  in  1000  lb.  units  will  be  as  follows,  assimiing 
the  shear  in  each  panel  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  diagonals: 


Fig.  183. 


Panel  0-1 


,  V3iX12.5j  =  +21.9; 
Panel  1-2,  V^X  12.5 j  =  +  16.4; 
Panel  2-3,  -i^^X12.5j  =+11.7; 

Panel  3-4,  ^(^^^^•^/^"^  ^•^* 
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117.  Portals.  Approximate  Solution.  The  portal  bracing  and 
end  posts  of  a  through  bridge  must  be  designed  to  carry  to  the 
abutment  the  reaction  from  the  top  lateral  system,  and  also  to 
withstand  the  wind  presBure  on  the  end  posts  themselves,  the 
former  being  the  more  important  factor.  This  combination  of  brac- 
ing and  end  posts  is  called  the  portal,  and  is  a  statically  inde- 
terminate structure.  Accurate  solutions  of  such  structures  may 
be  made  by  the  method  of  least  work,  but  the  approximate  solu- 
tion which  follows  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  eases. 

Fig.  1S4  shows  a  common  type  of  end  portal  for  a  through 
bridge.  The  statical  indetermi nation  is  due  to  the  condition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  end  posts  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  portal  bracing. 
Keither  of  the  posts  is  pin-ended;   that  is,  neither  has  a  pin  at 


F=K1 


I  i 

¥ia.  185. 


right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  portal,  the  main  truss  pins  being 
in  the  plane  of  the  portal.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are,  how- 
ever, really  fixed  to  a  considerable  degree,  since  they  bear  upon 
the  foundations,  although  they  are  not  usually  rigidly  fixed  thereto, 
and  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure  is  sufficient  to  offer  a  very 
considerable  resistance  to  overturning  under  the  action  of  the 
wind  forces. 

If  the  weight  of  the  bridge  la  sufficient,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
posts  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  fixed  at  the  bottoms.  More- 
over, if  the  knee  braces  MoI„  and  A/'q/'b.  be  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
posts,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  fixed  at  points  Ma  and 
M'o  also,  Assuming  that  such  is  the  condition,  the  posts  will 
bend  under  the  action  of  the  wind  forces  as  shown  in  Fig,  185, 
and  points  of  inflection  will  occur  at  a  point  in  each  post  between 
the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace  and  the  bottom  of  the  post,  a 
and  b  ind'cate  these  points  of  inflection.     If  the  position  of  these 
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points  of  inflectioa  be  knowa,  and  if  the  horizontal  reaction  at 
the  bottom  of  the  posts  be  also  known,  the  stresses  in  the 
structure  become  determinate,  since  the  moment  at  the  point 
of  inflection  must  equal  zero.* 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  each  point  of  inflection  occurs 
midway  between  the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace  and  the  bottom 
of  the  post.  It  is  also  commonly  assumed  that  the  portal  brac- 
ing is  so  rigid  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  posts  remains 
unchanged  under  the  action  of  the  wind  forces,  and  that  in 
consequence  tlie  horizontal  reaction  at  the  bottom  of  each  post 
equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  applied  loads.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  is  more  than  approximately  correct,  but  in  the 
ordinary  structure  the  error  introduced  thereby  into  the  design 
of  the  end  posts  is  small,  since  the  wind  stresses  in  these  mem- 
bers are  in  themselves  small  compared  with  the  live  and  dead 
stresses,  and  the  percentage  error  in  consequence  is  still  smaller. 
The  portal  bracing  itself  is  frequently  made  considerably  larger 
than  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  magnitude 
of  the  wind  forces,  and  the  difficiilty  in  choosing  members  with 
small  enough  areas  which  are  also  suitable  in  other  ways. 

With  the  points  of  inflection  and  the  distribution  of  the 
horizontal  reactions  between  the  two  posts  known  or  assumed, 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  may  be 
easily  made.  The  structure,  however,  differs  somewhat  from  those 
which  have  been  previously  treated,  since  it  consists  of  a  combin- 
ation of  columns,  carrying  direct  stresses  and  bending,  and  a  truss. 

The  example  which  follows  illuatrates  the  method  of  com- 
putation based  upon  these  assumptions. 

Problem.  Let  the  problpm  be  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
in  the  portul  of  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  186. 


'Thia  may  be  proven  as  follows; 

Let  fi-raUiu 
M  =  bending  n 
/   —the  moment  dE  inertia  at  tl 
E  =  the  modulua  o{  elasticity. 


At  the  point  oC  infleclinn  the  beam  iniut  be  straight,  since  at  this  point 
the  curvature  changes,  hence  A- infinity,  and  o'=0i      ■'■  W  — 0, 
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Sdution.  The  wind  force  on  top  chord  at,  say,  200  lbs.  i«r  lineal  foot 
of  bridge  equals  2600  lbs.  per  panel  point  per  truss.  The  force  applied  by 
the  lateral  truss  to  the  portal  at  »i  equals  the  vertical  compooent  in  diag- 
onal mo  plus  the  panel  load  at  m.     The  sum  of  these  two  forces  equals 

SUOOX— +1250=13,750  lbs.     There  will  also  be  a  force  of  1250  Iba.  at 

n.     In  addition  to  the  wind  force  acting  along  the  top  chord,  there  will  be 


-nKf\i\i/i/]/[f 


Fig.  186. 

a  uniformly  distributed  wind  force  applied  directly  lo  the  end  posts.  This 
will  be  assumed  as  100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  member.  The  outer 
forces  acting  U|}on  the  portal  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  187,  asstim- 
ing  points  of  inflection  and  djs- 
1  ribution  of  horizontal  forces  as 
j>n!Viously  stated.  The  vertical 
forces  and  bending  moments  at 
the  bottoms  of  these  posts  may 
be  computed  as  follows:  Let  the 
moment  at  the  bottom  of  each 
post  =  M,  and  the  vertical  force  -= 
r.  Then,  since  the  moment  at 
the  point  of  inflection  =  zero,  the 
moment  about  an  axis  through 
the  point  of  inflection  in  each 
]>ost  of  the  forces  below  that  point 
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-M. 


.-.  3/-109,450ft.-lbs. 

in  each  case  must  be  rounter-clockwiae, 

e  moment  due  to  the  horisontal  forces. 

In  order  that  eqmhbrium  may  exist,  the  moment  of  the  couple  due 

to  the  vertical  forces  must  equal  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  forces 

about  any  axis  minus  2.U.    Taking  the  origin  of  moments  at  the  bottom 

of  either  post,  the  following  equation  may  therefore  be  written; 

15,000X30+6000X15 -109,450X2 -ler-O. 
.-.     V=2O,070lbB. 

The  next  step  is  the  determination  of  the  stresses  la  the  portal 
members  themselves,  and  the  direct  stresses,  bending  momenta,  and 
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shears  in  the  end  posts.  It  is  evident  that  each  main  post  is  a  con- 
tinuous member  without  hinges.  That  is,  the  joint  at  Af  o  can  in  no 
sense  be  con&idered  a  pin  joint  so  far  as  the  two  sections  U^Mo  and 
3/oLo  of  this  member  are  concerned,  since  the  stability  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture depends  upon  the  lateral  stability  of  these  end  posts.  Indeed  the 
moment  in  the  post  at  this  point,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  equals 
109,450-10,500X22+100X22X11  =  -97,350  ft.-lbs.i  The  other  joints 
may,  however,  be  pin  joints,  and 
will  be  so  considered.  Moreover  the 
joint  Mq  will  also  be  considered  a  pin 
joint  so  far  as  the  stress  in  Molm 
is  concerned;  that  is,  the  stress  in 
MJm  will  be  assumed  to  be  direct 
stress.  To  compute  the  stress  in 
the  portal  bars  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  post  UJLq  as  a  beam 
supported  at  the  point  Mq  by  a 
truss  bar,  the  direction  of  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the 
beam  reaction  at  this  point,  and  at 
the  point  Uq  by  a  reaction  which  is 
imknown  in  direction,  and  which 
equals  the  resultant  of  the  unknown 
stresses  in  UqTo  and  UJm.  This 
beam  is  loaded  by  a  uniform  load  of 
100  lbs.  per  foot  over  its  entire 
length,  and  by  the  horizontal  forces 
of  10,500  lbs.  at  Lo  and  of  13,750 
lbs.  at  ^0*  It  is  also  subjected  at  Lq 
to  a  bending  moment  of  109,450 
ft.-lbs.,  and  a  tension  of  20,070  lbs. 

This  condition  is  shown  by  Fig.  188,  in  which  the  reactions  at  Uq  and 
Mo  are  represented  by  their  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

The  ratio  of  V,  to  ^j  is  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  portal  bar 
MJm.  Since  this  makes  an  angle  of  45^  these  two  components  are 
equal. 

The  ordinary  equation  of  statics  may  now  be  applied.  Application 
of  the  equation  23/ =0,  using  U^  as  the  origin  of  moments,  gives  the 
following  equation : 

10,500X30-3000X15-109,450-8^3=0; 
.-.    F,  =  +20,070  lbs. =F,. 


i 
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Fig.  188. 


^This  value  may  be  verified  by  considering  the  portion  of  the  post 
between  M^  and  the  point  of  inflection.  The  shear  at  the  point  of  inflection 
in  pounds » 10,500  — 1100  «=»  9400,  and    the  moment  is  zero,   therefore,   the 

moment  in  foot-pounds  at  A/,  =  9400 X11-100X11Xy  =  97,350. 
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Appiicatioii  of  the  equation  Z//=0,  gi\'es  the  following  equation: 
-//,-20,07O-30OO+I0,5OO-13,730=0; 
.-.  //,= -26.320  lbs. 
Application  of  i;V=0  gives  the  following  equation; 

V. -20,070+20,070=0     .-.  V,=0. 
Hence  the  stresa  in  bar  U„l„  =0,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  stress 
in  /m/f»"=0,  and  that  ill  t;,7'.=-- 26,320  lbs. 

The  actual  8tres8inM^«=stre8ain/Mr,=20,070X1.414  = +28,380 lbs. 
Proceeding  in  a  simibr  manner  with  the  other  post,  the  following 
results  are  obtained : 

Stress  in  TJ„'  and  /^M/o'  =-28,3s0  lbs.; 
Stress  in /„'(/,'=     0; 
Stress  in  T^U,'  =  +13,820  lbs. 
The  computations  may  be  cheeked  by  considering   the  joint  T,  and 
applying  the  e<|Uation3  of  equilibrium. 
The  forces  acting  at   the  joint   arc  as 
shown  in  Fig.  189,  and  evidently  satisfy 
the  ei|Uations  of  equilibrium. 

Since  the  stresses  in   VJm,  ImW, 

and  I^'Ut,'    are  zero,  it  might  perhaps 

»w»  M«o  be  thought  that  these  bare  should  be 

Fio.  ISO.  omitted,  but  it  should  be  remembered 

that  the  computations  are  approximate, 

and  that  the  stresses  as  dctcrmiJied  by  more  exact  methods  may  not  be 

jxn.     Moreover  the  appearance  of  the  portal 

is  improved  somewhat  by  the  inclusion  of 

these  bars. 

Ill  addition  to  the  determination  of  the 
stresses  in  the  portal  bats,  the  maximum 
moments  and  shears  iji  the  posts  should  also 
be  obtained.  These  are  alike  tor  both  posta 
and  are  shown  by  the  cunes  of  Fig.  190. 

The  maximum  direct  stress  in  each  post 
=20,070  lbs.  It  is  tension  in  /.o.Wj,  com- 
pression in  Lt'Mo,  and  zero  in  A/o^o,  "-"^ 
M,'U,'. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind    forces    cause    stresses 


Fig.  190.— Curves  of 
Moment  and  Shear  in 
column.      Full    Lino 
the""main     st'o*"  Moment. 


truss  members.  These  stresses  are  rela- 
tively small  compared  with  the  stresses  due  to  the  ^'ertical  loaiis.  but 
may  attam  high  absolute  values  in  large  trusses.  In  the  windward 
trusses  these  stresses  lend  to  cause  compression  in  the  bottom  chord 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  stresses  due  to  longitudinal  thrust  caused 
'  This  value  may  be  checkeil  by  taking  momenta  about  7',  of  the 
fi)TT«9  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  seclinn  through  thb  point.  It  will  be  fuund 
that  this  moment  ■"  0,  hence  the  stress  in  /n'n' ei[iuils  lero. 
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by  the  tractive  force  may  even  reverse  the  normal  tenmoa  in  the  eod 
bottom  chord  members,  which  are  frequently  made  aa  columns  to  resist 
this  compression. 

118.  Portals— Miscellaneous,  The  portal  treated  in  Art,  117 
represents  a  eomnioii  type  of  portal  which  is  Btatically  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  inner  forces.  Portals  are  frequently 
built,  however,  which  are  statically  undetermined  with  respect 
to  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  forces.  For  such  cases  the 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  douMe-ej'stem  trusses  may 
sometimes  be  applied.  For  more  complicated  portals  special 
methods  may  have  to  be  devised,  hut  the  construction  of  such 
portals  should  be  avoided. 

Portals  whicli  lie  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  vertical,  as  would 
be  the  case  for  a  bridge  with  inclined  end  posts,  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  aa  vertical  portals,  care  being  taken  to  use 
the  correct  lengths  along  the  posts  and  not  the  vertical  projec- 
tions of  these  lengths. 

119.  Transverse  Bents  in  Hill  Buildings— Approximate 
Hetbod.  A  typical  structure  of  this  type  ia  illu.'itrated  by  Fig. 
191.     The  stresses  due  to  the 

vertical  forces  may  be  figured 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  as- 
suming vertical  reactions  at 
points  b  and  i,  and  zero  stress 
in  knee  braces  ac  and  hk.  To 
determine  the  horizontal  wind 
forces  an  approximate  method 
similar  to  that  used  in  com- 
puting portals  is  commonly 
employed,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  horizontal  reactions 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  col- 
umns are  equal  and  that 
points  of  inflexion  occur  mid-  p,o^  lOl^ 

way  between  bottoms  of  col- 
umns and  points  of  connection 

between  columns  and  knee  braces.'  As  in  the  portals  all  joints 
are  assumed  to  be  pin-joints  except  those  at  a  and  k,  while  these 

'  This  assumplion  ahoulJ  not  lie  made  unleas  warriuitcU  by  the  conditions 
exisliog  at  the  bases  ot  the  columas.  In  many  sl.mctures  of  thia  characler 
thn  resistance  to  bfniiing-momentfl  offered  by  the  column  fixitlng  is  very 
sliplit;  in  such  cases  the  i>oint  of  inflexioo  may  be  assumed  as  occurring  at 
the  base  of  the  column. 
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latter  are  also  so  conHideied  with  respect  to  the  etressca  in  the 
knee  braces  themselves,  which  are  assumed  to  act  along  the  axes 
of  these  bars. 

The  stresses  in  bars  ac  and  kk  may  be  determined  as  in  the 
portal  by  applying  the  equation,  11M=0,  to  the  two  columns 
bm  and  in,  using  for  ihe  origin  of  moments  points  b  and  i.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  forces  required  at  points  b  and  i  may 
then  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  equations,  SV=0 
and  Sff  =  0,  to  the  two  columns.  With  these  values  determined, 
the  roof  truss  may  be  treated  as  any  simple  truss,  the  outer  forces 
being  the  applied  wind  loads,  the  stresses  in  the  knee  braces, 
and  the  reactions  at  the  column  tops. 

The  complete  determination  of  the  stresses  in  such  a  struc- 
ture by  the  approximate  method  will  not  be  given,  the  problem 
wliicli  follows  including  all  the  essential  points.  An  accurate 
determination  of  these  stresses  may  be  made  by  the  theorem  of 
least  work,  but  will  not  he  given  here. 

Problem,  Compute  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
truss  reactions  at  points  h  and  j,  and  of  the  knee-brare  atresses  in  the 
transverse  bent,  shown  in  Fig.  191, 
for  a  horizontal  wind  force  of  600 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  on  bm,  and  a 
normal  wind  force  of  400  Iba.  per 
litieal  foot  on  hf. 

Solution.  The  applied  loads  will  be 
as  shown    in  Fig.  192.     \i  in  the 
portal   the   horizontal    rompaiients 
at  m  and  n  are  each  assumed    to 
eijual  one-half  the  total  horizontal 
force  on  the  structure,  thus  having 
;i  valueot  16,500 lbs.  each.     Forthis 
case  the  moment  at  point  m  will  not 
equal  that  at  point  n,  since  no  wind 
force  is  assumed  to  net  on  the  Ice- 
ward  column.     E^h  moment  may 
be  found,  however,  by  applying  the  equation,  S.1/=0,  about  the  point 
of  inflection  of  the  forces  below  that  point.     The  equations  for  these 
niomontH  are  as  follows: 

H),500X  15 -flOOX  15  X  y -.\f,=0. 

From  wluch  Mm-  + 180,000  ft.-lba. 

In  ft  similar  manner       W»=16,500X15=247.500  ft.-lbs. 


-'-^;j* 
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The  vertical  reaction  Vm  may  now  be  determined  by  the  application 
of  the  equation,  2M=0,  using  for  an  origin  the  point  n.  The  result- 
ing equation  is  as  follows: 

-180,000 + 60Fm  -h  600  X  45  X  22.5 + 6000  X  52.5-1 2,000  X  45-247,500 = 0. 

From  which  F«=  +750  lbs. 

Application  of  SF=0  gives  Fn  =  12,000 -750=  -1-11,250  lbs. 

The  horizontal  components  in  bars  ac  and  hk  may  next  be  computed 
by  appl3dng  the  equation,  SA/  =  0,  using  points  6  and  i  respectively  as 
origins  of  moments. 

The  equations  thus  obtained  are  as  follows: 


45 
180,000 -h600X45X-r--l-7/C(b:;rac)X15 -16,500X45=0 


and 


247,500 -i/C  (bar /iA:)X  15 -16,500X45  =0 

From  which  HC  (bar  ac)^-  3,000  lbs. 

and  nC  (bar  hk)  =  -  33,000  lbs. 

The  vertical  components  of  these  forces  equal  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents,  since  the  bars  liave  a  slope  of  45®. 
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Fig.  193. 


The  reactions  at  points  h  and  i  may  now  be  determined  by  applying 
the  equations  S/^=0  and  SF=0  to  each  column  as  a  whole.  The 
forces  acting  on  the  colunms  are  shown  in  Fig.  193,  hence, 

^^6= 27,000 -19,500=  4-7500  lbs. 
F6=-l-  2,250  lbs. 
^i=  4-16,500  lbs. 
Fi=  4-21,750  lbs. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  truss  will  therefore  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  194, 
and  the  truss  may  now  be  computed  in  the  ordinary  manner.    The 
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moments,  sheara,  and  direct  atrcBBea  in  the  columns   may  Ije  deter- 
mined as  in  the  portal  columns  previously  treated. 


120.  Viaduct  Towers.  In  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
in  such  towers  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  vertical  forces  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  and  the  superimposed  load, 
and  the  horizontal  forces  due  to  wind,  centrifugal  force  if  the 
structure  be  curved,  and  tractive  force.  Such  towers  are  usually 
composed  of  four  columns,  braced  transversely  and  longitudinally. 
two  of  the  columns  being  supported  on  planed  base  plates  and 
being  free  to  move  horizontally  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  structure.  To  obtain  suSicient  width  at  the  base  to 
prevent  excessive  uplift  at  windward  columns  when  the  structure 
is  either  unloaded,  or  carrying  an  empty  train,  the  latter  arc  usu- 
ally built  to  a  batter,  transversely,  of  one  horizontal  to  six  ver- 
tical. For  symmetry  a  double  system  of  bracing  should  be  used, 
and  the  structure  will,  therefore,  be  statically  undetermined  un- 
less the  bracing  consists  of  roda,  which  is  not  common  in  rail- 
road viaducts.  The  stresses  due  to  the  horizontal  forces  may  be 
computed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  the  wind  bracing 
systems  already  computed,  i.e.  by  assuming  each  diagonal  to 
carry  one-half  the  stress  it  would  be  called  upon  to  carry  if  but 
one  system  of  diagonals  were  used.  If  the  vertical  loads  are  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  central  axis  of  tiie  tower  they  will 
cause  no  primarj'  stress  in  the  bracing,  and  the  vertical  compo- 
nents in  the  columns  will  therefore  equal  the  vertical  loads.  If 
the  vertical  loads  are  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  tower, 
as  may  be  the  case  with  a  structure  built  on  a  curve,  stresses  due 
to  these  loads  will  be  caused  in  the  diagonals  as  well  aa  the  columns. 

The  necessary  computations  for  the  loaded  structure  are 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  problem  which  follows. 

Problem.  Comjiutc  stresses  for  the  t<iwer  shown  in  Fig.  135  due 
to  the  following  uKSumwl  loads: 

Deud  load,    GOO  lbs.  [)er  foot  per  rail  for  ginler  und  truck. 

200  IIk4.  per  foot  in  height  of  tower  for  each  column. 
Live  load,   3000  Iba.  per  foot  per  rail. 
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Wind  load,  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  structure  applied  at  base  of  rail 
and  50  lbs.  per  foot  of  height  of  tower  for  each  column. 
Tractive  force,  20%  of  live  load  applied  at  base  of  rail. 


Viaduct  Tower 
Fia.  195. 

The  spans  on  each  side  of  tower  are  each  56  ft.  in   length  centre 
to  centre  of  end  bearing. 

Dimensions  and  load  concentrations  are  shown  in  Fig.  196. 
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And  the  necessary  computation  a  follow: 

COMPUTATION  OF  STRESSES   IN  VIADUCT  TOWEH 

TRANBVEHaE   BnACINQ 


lUn. 

nponent. 

atran. 

" 

25.200X14  +  500X21 

2X25.04 

363,300 
50-08 

=  7250 

«»x|f=±"'«» 

6 

3B3.3(XI  +  1150X31 
2X36.37 

309,000 
72.74 

=  5500 

""■"iS-i  ™ 

' 

3'J!I.000  +  1800X44 
2X53.12 

478.200 
106.24 

-4500 

™xili-±  ™ 

d 

478.200  + 2300  Xfi7 
2X7G.N1 

632,300 
153.62 

-4100 

^"""tS-i    »™ 

Tbc-  rolumn  itninn  an  ahoo 


The  maximum  Uplift  on  the  windward  column  should  also  be  deter- 
mined. For  the  wind  load  previously  considered  the  upUft  at  base  of 
column=71,800  lbs.  To  this  should  be  added  the  uplift  due  to  the 
tractive  fori*.     The  uplift  of  a  loaded  train  due  to  tnuiti^'o  force— 


X 84x0.20x1^=08,400 lbs.     llie  total  reaction  o; 


28 
to  live  and  dead  loads 


:  colui 


nduc 


=39,000+  -^  X42  =  102,000  lbs., 


hence  the  not  uplift=  (71,800  +  68,400)  -102,000  =  38,200  Iba.  It  is  also 
common  to  determine  the  uplift  on  the  unloailed  structure  due  to  an 
assumed  wind  force  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  on  one  and  one-half  times  the 
vertical  projection  of  the  structure. 


In  the  design  of  viaduct  towcra  it  is  common  to  assume  that 
the  combination  of  dead,  live,  wind,  and  tractive  forces  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  occur  simultaneously,  and  that  in  consequence  a 
higher  unit  stress  may  be  used  for  these  combined  forcea  than 
would  be  employed  for  live  and  dead  stresses  only,  a  common 
practice  being  to  increase  the  unit  stress  25";.  For  example, 
if  the  allowable  unit  stress  for  dead  load,  and  live  load  corrected 
for  impact,  is  16,000  lbs.,  a  value  of  20,000  lbs.  would  be  used 
for  the  maximum  stresses  due  to  live,  dead,  wind,  and  traction. 
If  centrifugal  force  exists  the  stresses  due  to  it  should  be  coq- 
Eodered  as  live  stresses,  but  need  not  be  corrected  for  impact. 
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If  the  vertical  loads  are  not  applied  to  the  tower  symmetrically 
they  will  also  cause  stresses  in  the  diagonal  bracing,  since  their 
moment  about  the  point  0  will  no  longer  equal  zero.  Such  a 
condition  will  usually  occur  if  the  viaduct  be  located  on  a  curve, 
in  which  case  the  eccentricity  will  be  due  not  only  to  the  eccentric- 
ity of  the  centre  line  of  the  track,  but  also  to  the  shifting  laterally 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trsiiii  by  the  superelevation  of  the 
outer  rail.  The  computations  for  such  a  case  present  no  dif- 
ficulty and  will  not  be  given. 

If  rods  are  used  for  the  diagonal  bracing  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  horizontal  struts  between  panel  points  and  only  one  sys- 
tem of  rods  will  be  in  action  at  one  time.  The  computations 
will  be  simplified  somewhat  for  this  case,  but  the  same  general 
mode  of  procedure  may  be  adopted.  It  is  frequently  assumed 
in  designing  such  towers  that,  even  when  rigid  bracing  is  used, 
but  one  diagonal  will  be  in  action  at  any  one  time  in  a  panel. 

The  methods  given  in  this  article  are  approximate,  but  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  cases. 


PROBLEMS 
64.  a.  Write  the  index  stressca  for  tliia 


s  for  the  following  dead 


Top  chord 1200  lbs.  per  foot 

Bottom  chord 600  " 

b.  Compute  maximum  live  stress  in  bar  U,L,  for  a  uniform  live 
load  of  3000  lbs,  pPT  foot  and  a  locomotive  excess  of  30,000  lbs.,  all 
on  top  chord, 

c.  Draw  influence  line  for  slresa  in  bar  U,Ui  and  tomput*  from  it 
the  maximum  live  atrcaa  for  the  loads  given  in  b, 

d.  Compute  maximum  live  slresa  in  bur  ViU,  for  loads  gjven  in  b 
by  the  use  of  index  stresses. 


BS.  a.  Make  a  sketx^h  of  the  truss,  showing  by  different  colors  the 
Byatems  into  which  you  would  divide  it. 

b.  Write  the  index  stresses,  using  the  dead  loads  of  previous  problem. 

c.  Draw  an  influence  line  for  the  stress  in  bar  Lj/ig. 
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66.  a.  Compute  the  stress  in  all  portal  bars,  and  the  maximum 
moments,  shears,  and  direct  stresses  in  the  columns  of  this  portal 
for  the  applied  forces  shown,  assuming  that  the  moment  at  points  h 
and  t=zero,  and  that  diagonals  can  carry  both  tension  and  compression. 

b.  Compute  the  stresses  in  the  same  bars,  assuming  that  the  point  of 
inflection  in  each  post  is  one-quarter  of  the  distance  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  column  to  the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace. 
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67.  Determine  stresses  in  all  bars  of  this  portal,  and  maximum 
moments,  shears,  and  direct  stresses  in  the  columns,  assuming  points  of 
inflection  in  each  column  at  a  point  midway  between  the  bottom  of 
the  column  and  the  bottom  of  the  portal. 

68.  Assuming  the  columns  in  this  transverse  bent  to  have  points  of 
inflection  at  bottom,  compute  maximum  bending  moment  in  right-hand 

Wind  loiul 
S01h«.  per 
iq.  ft. 
Uhlformljr 
distributed 


WindkMd 
3011m.  per 

iq.  ft. 
Uniformly^ 
distributed 


ZHT"' 
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column  and  maximum  shear  in  sections  1  and  2.  Compute  also  maximum 
stresses  in  bars  3  and  4  and  state  their  character. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


CANTILEVER  BRIDGES. 


121.  Types  of  Structures  for  Long-span  Bridges.  Where 
the  expense  of  constructing  foundationa  or  the  restrictions  of 
navigation  prohibit  the  use  of  spans  shorter  than  600  to  700 
ft.,  other  tj-pes  of  structures  than  the  simple  end-supported 
spans  which  have  been  previously  consiJereii  are  more  economical 
and  are  commonly  used.  Three  tj-pea  of  such  structures  are  fre- 
quently employed,  viz,,  the  steel  arch,  the  suspension  bridge, 
and  the  cantilever  bridge.  Of  these  the  suspenaion  bridge  is 
highly  indeterminate  and  will  not  be  considered  at  this  point. 
The  arch  and  cantilever  may  be  either  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate, but  only  the  former  types  will  be  treated  in  thia 
chapter. 

122.  Cantilever  Bridges  Described.  In  the  construction  of  can- 
tilever bridges,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  span  with 
one  or  two  projecting  arms  may  be  erected  by  constructing  false 
work  under  the  main  span  only,  the  projecting  ends  beuig  grad- 
ually built  out  from  the  supporting  piers,  their  weight  being 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  main  span.  A  long  bridge  of  this 
character  may  therefore  be  erected  by  the  use  of  falsework  under 
every  other  opening  only.  For  example,  the  bridge  shown  in 
rig.  195  may  be  built  by  using  falsework  from  wi  to  n  and  from 
0  to  g,  the  channel  span  no  being  sustained  during  erection  by 
the  weight  of  the  anchor  arms  win  and  oq  and  by  anchorage  at 
m  and  q.  A  number  of  targe  bridges  of  this  type  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Red  Rock  Bridge,  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  and  the  Beaver 
Bridge,  the  outline  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  195.  The  Har- 
vard Bridge  at  Boston  is  a  plate-girder  cantilever.  The  Forth 
Bridge  in  Scotland,  with  a  clear  span  of  1710  feet,  the  longest 
clear  span  in   the  world,   is   also   a  cantilever  bridge.     If  the 
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Euspended  span  be  omitted  and  the  cantilever  arms  connected, 
the  bridge  becomes  indeterminate.  The  Qucensboro  Bridge  in 
New  York  city   is  the  most  important  example  of   a  bridge  of 


this  type.  Such  a  bridge  can  be  built  along  more  graceful  lines 
than  if  a  suspended  span  ia  used,  and  troublesome  details  at  the 
connection  of  the  suspended  span  and  the  cantilever  arm  avoided. 
123.  Equations  of  Condition.  Let  Fig.  196  represent, 
diagrammatically,  a  bridge  ot  three  spans  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  195.  As  shown,  there  are'eight  unknown  components  of 
the  outer  forces,  viz.,  two  at  each  point  of  support.  Evidently 
this  structure  is  statically  indeterminate  to  a  high  degree.  The 
most  obvious  method  of  reducing  the  degree  of  indetermination 
is  to  fix  the  direction  of  some  of  the  reactions.     Since  one  of  the 


Tv, 
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tv,     tv,    "       -        Tv,      tvi 
Fig.  107. 


reactions,  at  least,  must  have  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  vertical 
component  to  give  stability,  it  is  possible  in  this  manner  to  elim- 
inate only  three  of  the  eight  unknowns,  this  being  insufficient 
to  make  the  structure  statically  determined.  The  remaining 
equations  necessary  to  secure  statical  determination  must  be 
obtained  by  the  method  of  construction  and  are  called  equations 
of  conditions.  Such  equations  may  be  obtained  by  introducing 
hinges  in  the  end  spans,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  197,  these  hinges 
being  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  transmit  bend- 
ing moment  through  them.  This  construction  therefore  gives 
the  two  following  additional  equations: 

2Jtfa=0     and     2J/6=0. 
These  equations  signify  that  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on 
either  side  of  either  hinge  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
hinge  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  equals  zero.     These 
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equations  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  equation 
2Jl/=0,  which  is  also  applicable  at  the  hinges,  but  which  mcana 
that  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on  both,  sides  of  any  section 
about  any  axis  perpcmiicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  equals  zero. 

With  regard  to  the  moment  about  the  binges  it  should  be 
noted  that  although  the  moment  about  o  of  all  the  forces  to  the 
left  or  right  thercof=0,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  this 
gives  two  independent  equations,  since  if  the  moment  about  a 
of  all  the  forces  to  the  left  of  a  equals  zero,  the  moment  of 
all  the  forces  to  the  right  of  a  about  the  same  point  must  also 
equal  zero,  suth  a  result  following  at  once  by  the  subtraction  of 
the  former  equation  from  the  general  equation  }1M  =  0.  There 
are  then  but  five  entirely  independent  equations,  hence  five 
and  only  five  unknown  quantities  can  be  determined,  and  the 
structure  is,  therefore,  determinate.  Were  there  more  than  five 
independent  equations  the  structure  would  be  unstable;  were 
there  less  it  would  be  statically  undetermined. 

The  simplest  method  of  providing  a  hinge  in  a  truss  is  to  omit 
a  chord  bar  in  one  panel  as  is  done  in  Fig.  198.     Evidently  the 
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moment  about  an  axis  through  a  of  all  the  forces  on  either  side 
of  o  must  equal  zero,  since  the  structure  can  by  its  construction 
offer  no  resistance  to  moment  at  this  point. 

For  a  plate  girder  cantilever  a  hinge  may  be  constructed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  199. 

Aa  it  is  uneconomical  in  practice  to  have  a  long  cantilever 
bridge  restrained  horizontally  at  one  point  only, — such  a  condition 
involving  the  transmission  of  a  horizontal  force,  if  applied  at  one 
end  of  the  structure,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  bridge — 
it  is  common  to  fix  the  structure  horizontally  at  more  than  on§ 
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pier  and  to  omit  a  bottom  chord  bar  at  one  or  more  of  the  hinges, 
thereby  preventing  the  transmission  of  horizontal  forces  acrosa 
the  bridge.  For  the  case  illusti'oted  by  Fig.  19S  the  omiaaion  of 
bar  ab  would  atcomplish  this  result. 

The  application  of  these  methods  to  the  structure  shown  In 
Fig.  195  would  involve  the  omission  of  bars  cc',  d'd,  and  ab,  and 
of  the  rollers  at  o.  In  practice  the  bars  mentioned  would  not 
actually  be  omitted,  as  they  are  necesaarj'  in  erection  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  structure.  They  should,  however,  be 
made  adjustable  and  incapable  of  resisting  a  horizontal  thrust. 

124.  Anchorage.  Since  the  load  on  the  suspended  span  or 
on  the  cantilever  arms  causes  negative  reactions  at  points  such 
as  rn  and  g,  Fig.  195,  which  may  exceed  the  dead  reactions  at 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  the  structure  to  the  masonrj' 
and  to  provide  sufficient  weight  in  the  piers  to  equal  this  uplift. 
The  anchorage  usually  consists  of  girders  embedded  in  the  pier 
and  fastened  to  the  structure  by  eye-bars.  The  freedom  to 
move  horizontally  may  be  obtained  by  rollers  or  other  devices. 

126.  Reactions — Cantilever  Trusses.  The  reactions  upon 
structures  of  this  type  may  be  determined  by  the  applicatioa  of 
the  three  equations  of  statics  combined  with  the  equations  of 
condition  in  the  same  general  manner  as  for  simple  trusses  and 
girders.  The  problem  is,  however,  more  complicated  than  for 
structures  supported  at  two  points,  and  in  consequence  influence 
lines  for  certain  of  the  reactions  in  typical  cantilevers  will  be 
given  and  methods  of  determining  the  reaction  values  stated. 

Consider  first  the  structure  illustrated  by  Fig,  195.  For  this 
cantilever  the  trusses  mbc  and  db'q  evidently  act  like  beams 
supported  at  two  points  only  and  supporting  the  suspended  span, 
bb'  at  their  ends.  That  this  follows  from  the  application  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  and  condition  may  be  proven  in  the 
following  manner : 

Assume  first  a  concentrated  load,  P,  upon  the  truss  db'q. 
For  this  condition  the  forces  acting  to  the  left  of  b  are  the  same  as 
the  forces  acting  to  the  left  of  b',  viz.,  Vj  and  V2,  Fig.  200,  and 
the  moment  of  these  forces  about  each  of  the  hinges  b  and  b'=0. 

,■.    the  following  equations  may  be  written: 
I.     Vil^Li+L3)  +  V^L2  =  0. 
II.     Vi{Li  +  L2  +  L3)  +  V2iL2  +  L3)=0. 
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Subtracting  I  from  II  gives  V1L3+  r2Z.3=0. 

.-.     Ki  +  F2=0,     hence     (Fi+V2}L2=0. 

Subtracting  thie  latter  equation  from  I  gives  ViLi  =  0, 
therefore,  Ki  =  0,  ^2=0,  and  Vi'+V2'  =  P,  hence  the  span  db'q 
when  loaded,  acta  like  a  simple  beam,  since  the  moment  at  each 
end  is  zero,  and  the  sum  of  the  reactions  equals  the  toad. 


Now  consider  a  load,  P,  on  span  bb'  at  a  distance  x  from  b'. 
The  following  equationa  may  be  written  for  the  momenta  about 
b  and  b'  respectively. 

III.  Vi{Li  +  L2)  +  V2La=0. 

IV.  ri(Li  +  L2  +  L3)  +  VaCZ,a  +  L3)-Px  =  0. 

Px 
Subtracting  III  from  IV  gives  Vi  +  V2  =  -j— =poBitive  shear  at  h, 

'-'3 

The  moment  at  n  equals  the  moment  at  b  plus  the  product  of  the 
shear  at  b  and  the  lever  arm  L-i;  it  therefore  equals— I  ^lZ<i, 
the  moment  at  b  being  zero  by  construction.  Thia  moment  also 
equals—  ViLi,  hence  the  following  equation  may  be  written: 
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This  is  identical  with  the  reaction  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  span  bb'  were  assumed  to  be  supported  on  the  ends  of  the 
two  simple  beams  mb  and  qb'.  In  a  similar  manner  the  reaction 
at  q  may  be  shown  to  equal  the  reaction  that  would  exist  if  a 
similar  assumption  were  to  be  made ;  hence  the  proof  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  reaction  in  a  structure  such  as  that  shown  is  identi- 
cal with  the  reactions  which  would  occur  if  the  structure  were 
to  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  independent  beams  mb  and 
qb',  supporting  the  simple  span  bb'  at  their  ends. 

The  in0uence  lines  in  Fig.  200  show  clearly  the  reactions 
due  to  loads  in  the  different  portions  of  the  structure.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  influence  lines  would  be  unchanged  and 
statical  determination  accomplished  by  omitting  the  rollers  at  o 
and  bar  ab  in  Fig.  195. 

The  cantilever  shown  in  Fig.  201  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  Fig.  195,  some  of  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  structure 
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'  being  established  by  the  omission  of  diagonals  over  the  central 
piers.  The  structure  as  shown  has  eight  unknown  reactions; 
six  vertical  and  two  horizontal.  To  determine  these  unknowns 
there  are  available  in  addition  to  the  three  general  equations  of 
statics,  five  equations  of  condition.  Two  of  these  condition 
equations  are  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  hinges  at  a  and  b, 
i.e.,  by  the  omission  of  upper  chord  bars  at  these  points;  two  by 
the  omission  of  diagonals  over  the  centre  piers,'  and  one  by  the 
omission  of  the  bottom  chord  bar  in  the  cantilever  arm  adjoining 
the  hinge  at  b.  Of  these  condition  equations  the  latter  is  of  use 
in  determining  reactions  due  to  horizontal  forces  only  (wind  or 


'  Diagonab  may  be  used  in  the  towers  for  purposes  of  bracing,  but  they 
ehould  be  of  amall  aize  and  offer  slight  reaiatanc«  to  distortion.  This  same 
device  h  frequently  employed  in  partially  continuous  draw  Hpons. 
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longitudinal  thrust  of  train),  and  in  combination  with  the  equa- 
tion Sff=0  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     The  remaining  four 
equations  of  condition  and  two  of  statics  may  be  used  in  the 
following  manner  to  determine  the  six  vertical  reactions. 
Let  S    =shear  in  panel  nn'=0  by  eonatructioa. 

M„  =  moment  at  n. 

JWn'  =  moment  at  n'. 

Mg  =moment  at  o  =  0  by  construction. 

Mj,  =moment  at  b—0  by  construction. 

Sa    =tenaion  in  hanger  aa'. 

Case  1.  Load  on  suspended  span  ab.  Consider  the  load  P  at 
distance  x  from  6,  an<l  the  poi-tion  of  the  structure  between 
sections  AT  ami  ZQ.    The  following  equation  may  be  written: 

Ah=Px-Sa{L3)=0, 

But  Sa  is  the  supporting  force  at  the  left  end  of  the  suspended 
span  and  equals  the  reaction  at  the  corresponding  end  of  a,  simple 
end-supported  span.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  suspended 
span  ab  acts  like  a  simple  end-supported  truss,  since  the  moment 
at  each  end  equals  Kcro  and  the  reactions  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  the  load  from  either  end.  It  should  be 
observed  that  no  stress  is  caused  in  the  hangers  at  a  and  b  by 
a  load  unless  it  is  applied  to  the  suspended  span. 

Case  2.  Load  P  on  cantilever  arm  n'a  at  distance  x  from  n'. 
For  this  case 

M^=M„'  +  {S+V3)La-PiL2-x), 

Jlf.'  =  Af„+Sp, 


By  construction  il/a  =  0,  and  5=0. 
and  M„'+V3La-P{L2-T)=0, 
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hence,  ViLi  +  (ys-P)L2+Px=-0. 

But  Fi  +  F2=5=0, 

and 

V3-P=S,    since    Sa=0;    hence     Vs-P^O    and     Vs=P 

ViLi=-Px, 


Hence  7i  =  -  -y—  =  —  72- 


It  follows  that  for  a  load  on  the  cantilever  arm,  an\  Vi  equab 
the  reaction  that  would  occur  on  the  truss  ma  if  points  n  and  n' 
coincided ;  V2  =  —  Vi ,  and  V3  =  P. 

Case  3.     Load  P  on  anchor  arm  mn  at  distance  x  from  n. 

For  this  case 

Sa=0, 

^3  =  0. 

Also,  ViLi-Px=Mn=0, 

Px 


and  Fi  = 


Li* 


Hence  for  this  case  the  anchor  arm  mn  acts  like  a  simple  span 
supported  at  m  and  n. 

Fig.  202  shows  influence  lines  for  reactions  Vi,  V2  and  F3 
and  should  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  student. 

From  the  influence  lines  of  Fig.  202  it  is  evident  that  for  a 
uniform  live  load  in  a  cantilever  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  201  the 
maximum  upward  reaction  at  m  occurs  with  mn  fully  loaded, 
and  maximum  negative  reaction  with  n'fe  fully  loaded.  Also 
that  V2  is  always  upward  and  has  its  maximum  value  when  the 
load  extends  from  m  to  6,  while  F3  is  also  upward  for  any  loading 
and  has  a  maximum  value  with  load  from  n  to  6. 

126.  Shears  and  Moments — Cantilever  Trusses.  With  the 
reactions  known  the  shears  and  moments  at  any  section  of  a 
cantilever  truss  may  be  readily  determined.  The  influence  lines 
in  Figs.  203  and  204  show  clearly  the  variations  in  these  fimctions 
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for  certain  typical  portions  of  the  anchor  and  cantilever  arms 
of  the  trusses  shown  in  Figs.  195  and  201.  No  influence  lines  are 
drawn  for  the  suspended  spans  since  these,  as  has  been  shown, 
may  be  treated  like  any  simple  span. 


Fio.  202. 


127.  Bar  Stresses— Cantilever  Trusses.  The  determination 
of  the  bar  stresses  in  cantilever  trusses  involves  no  special  dif- 
ficulties and  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
employed  for  simple  trusses.  Influence  lines  may  be  employed 
for  determining  the  position  of  the  loads,  if  concentrated  load 
systems  are  to  be  used.  For  structures  of  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  such  bridges,  however,  the  actual  use  of  concentrated 
load  systems  for  the  stresses  in  the  main  truss  members  is  gen- 
erally unnecessary,  an  etjuivalent  uniform  load  giving  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  accurate  results. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  a  imiform  live  load  for 
maximum  stress  in  each  bar  and  the  computation  of  that  stress 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  influence  lines  if  desired. 
An  influence  table  similar  to  that  prepared  for  the  three-hinged 
arch  given  later  showing  the  stress  in  each  bar  for  a  load  at  every 
panel  point  should,  however,  generally  be  prepared  to  facilitate 
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Fio.  204.     (ReCen  to  truw  on  page 
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the  computation  of  the  stress  due  to  the  dead  load,  which  in  a 
large  structure  should  not  be  taken  as  uniformly  distributed, 
and  with  this  table  once  prepared  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  using  influence  lines.  The  influence  line  in  Fig.  205  is  given 
to  illustrate  the  variation  in  stress  in  a  particular  bar  rather  than 
for  its  aid  in  computing  the  stress.  This  statement  also  applies 
to  the  influence  lines  of  the  previous  articles. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  influence  lines  to  check  the  tabular 
results  the  actual  stress  may  be  determined  most  readily  for 
uniform  loads  by  multiplying  the  areas  between  the  influence  line 
and  the  horizontal  axis  by  the  proper  load. 


Fig.  205.— Influence  Line  for  Stress  in  Barn"  n'",  Truss  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

Referring  to  Fig.  205,  it  la  evident  that  the  maximum  stress 
in  bar  n"  n'"  will  occur  with  the  truss  loaded  with  the  uniform 
live  load  from  n'  to  6,  and  that  its  value  equals  the  product  of 
the  area  n'a'b  and  the  combined  live  and  dead  loads  per  foot, 
provided  these  are  uniformly  distributed. 

PROBLEH 

G9.  a.  Show  thnt  this  structure  ia  staticnlly  determined  with 
respeet  to  the  outer  forces. 

6.  Draw  influence  line  for  reaction  at  H,. 


c.   Dmw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  a  and  compute  its 
value  for  a  uniform  live  toad  of  3000  lbs,  ]>er  ft. 
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128.  Characteristics  of  the  Arch.  The  essential  difTerence 
between  the  ordinarj'  arch  and  the  girders  and  trusses  that  have 
hitherto  been  investigated  is  that  the  stresses  in  an  arch  may  be 
confined  to  compression  and  shear,  while  in  trusses  and  girders 
large  tensile  stresses  are  also  developed.  This  possible  elimination 
of  tensile  stres.s  in  the  ordinary  arch  rib  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  ends  of  the  arch  are  fixed  in  position  by  construction,  hence 
each  reaction  has  a  horizontal  component  even  under  vertical 
loads;  in  consequence  the  reactions  converge,  and  if  the  shape 
and  thickness  of  the  arch  rib  be  properly  chosen,  the  resultant 
force  at  each  section  for  any  given  position  of  the  loads  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  and 
therefore  cause  no  bending  moment,  or  so  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  that  the  tensile  fibre  stress  due  to  the  bending  moment 
caused  by  the  eccentricity  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  com- 
pression due  to  the  thrust. 

The  advantage  of  the  arch  form  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  stone  arches  constructed  by  the  Romans 
and  even  by  older  races,  and  the  arch  remains  to  the  present  day 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  graceful  of  structures,  its  employment 
being  frequently  dictated  both  by  icsthetic  and  utilitarian  con- 
siderations. 

129.  Types  of  Arches.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  arch  was  always  constructed  as  a  statically  undetermined 
structure,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  206,  which  represents 
the  conventional  masonry  arch  with  neither  reaction  fixed  in 
direction,  magnitude,  or  point  of  application,  the  arch  being  in 
consequence  statically  undetermined  in  a  three -fold  degree, 
having  sLx  unknowns. 

With  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  bridge  construction 
came  a  recognition  of  the  advantage  of  statical  determination, 
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and  metal  arches  began  to  be  conBtructcd  in  which  some  of  the 
unknowns   were   eliminated   by  the  insertion   of  hinges.     Such 


Fig.  206. — Huonry  Arch. 

arches  arc  shown  in  Figs,  207  and  208.  If  in  the  arch  shown  in 
Fig.  208  a  hinge  he  inserted  at  the  centre  similar  to  that  of  the 
arch  shown  in  Fig.  207,  the  arch  becomes  a  three-hinged  arch  and 


Fio.  207.— Metal  Acch  with  One  Hinge. 

IB  statically  determined.  The  ribs  of  metal  arches  may  Ije  formed 
either  of  plates  and  angles  as  in  plate  girders;  of  cast  iron  or 
cast  ateel  segments  riveted  together;  or  of  riveted  trusses. 


Fia.  208. — Two-hinged  Metal  Arch. 


In  recent  years  a  comtiderable  number  of  three-hinged  masonry 
arches  have  been  constructed,  and  since  the  adoption  of  plain 
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and  reinforced  concrete  to  arch  design,  the  custom  of  applying 
the  loads  at  fixed  points  to  the  arch  rib  by  transverse  walla  haa 
abo  been  adopted  in  many  long-apan  bridges,  tima  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  uncertainty  which  formerly  occurred  in  auch 
casea,  and  securing  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  metal  arch. 
Fig.  209  illustrates  such  an  arch.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  common  type  of  masonry  arch  is  that  without  hinges, 
shown  by  Fig.  206. 


Fio.  209. — Three-hinged  Masonry  Arch. 

One  other  important  type  of  metal  arch — the  spandrel- 
braced  arch,  is  shown  by  Fig.  210.  This  structure  is  in  reality  a 
combination  of  a  truss  and  an  arch  rib.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
if  the  arch  rib  in  the  three-hinged  spandrel-braced  arch  be  con- 
structed to  a  parabolic  curve,  the  diagonals  and  top  chord  will 
not  be  in  action  under  a  full  uniform  load,  the  arch  rib  in  that 
case  acting  like  the  arches  previously  described,  the  loads  being 
applied  through  the  vertical  posts. 


Fig.  210. — Thrcc-hinged  Spandrel-braced  Metal  Arch. 

Like  the  other  arches  the  spandrel-braced  type  is  frequently 
constructed  as  a  two-hinged  arch.  The  three-hinged  arch  la  the 
only  type  which  will  be  considered  here,  the  statical  indetermina- 
tion  of  the  other  forms  requiring  the  development  of  other  than 
statical  methods  as  a  preliminary  to  their  investigation. 
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130.  Reactions — Three-hinged  Metal  Arches.  These  may  be 
computed  for  any  position  of  the  loaii  by  the  application  of  the 
three  general  equations  of  statics  combmed  with  the  equations  of 
condition  established  by  the  hinges. 

If  the  end  supports  are  at  the  same  elevation,  as  is  generally 
the  case,   the  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  balance 
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and  hence  have  no  effect  upon  the  vertical  reactions,  which  would 
be  the  same  as  for  a  simple  truss  or  gii-der  of  the  same  span.  To 
obtain  the  horizontal  reactions  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  equation  of  condition,  viz.,  that  the  moment  about  the  centre 
hinge  of  all  the  forces  on  either  side  of  that  hinge  equals  zero. 
The  applicatiou  of  this  equation  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no  expla- 
nation. The  mfluence  lines  for  the  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  the  reactions  are  given  in  Figs.  212  and  213  for  the 


P 


arch  shown  in  Fig.  211  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  variations  in 
the  reactions  as  the  load  crosses  the  structure.  These  lines  are 
also  correct  for  the  spandrel-braced  arch  shown  in  Fig.  210,  pro- 
vided the  arch  rib  has  the  same  dimensions,  since  the  construc- 
tion above  the  arch  rib  has  no  influence  upon  the  value  of  the 
reactions. 

For  a  uniform  load  the  maximum  value  of  both  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  components,  and  hence  of  the  actual  reaction. 
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evidently  occurs  when  the  entire  structure  is  loaded,  while 
the  maximum  reaction  for  a  concentrated  load  occurs  when  the 
load  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  In  designing  the 
piers  it  ia  as  important  to  know  the  direction  of  the  reaction 
as  its  magnitude.  Both  may  be  determined  graphically  for  any 
position  of  the  loads  by  the  methods  shown  in  Fig.  212,  in  which 
the  sloping  dotted  lines  showing  the  direction  are  determined 
by  laying  off  at  the  foot  of  each  vertical  the  corresponding  horizon- 
tal ordinate  as  obtained  by  scale  from  Fig,  213.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  direction  of  the  left  reaction  is  constant  for 
loads  on  the  right  half  of  the  structure.  This  b  not  accidental, 
but  ia  due  to  the  effect  of  the  centre  hinge.  Since  with  a  load 
on  the  right  half  of  the  structure  the  only  force  to  the  left  of  the 
centre  hinge  is  the  left  reaction,  and  since  the  moment  about  the 
centre  hinge  equals  zero,  the  left  reaction  must  pass  through  it. 
This  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows:  For  a  load  to  the  right 
of  the  centre  hinge  the  direction  of  the  left  reaction  coincides 
with  a  line  drawn  through  the  left  and  centre  hinges,  and  vice 
versa.  It  ia  evident  that  while  the  reaction  at  one  end  due  to 
the  live  load  on  the  other  half  of  the  arch  may  pass  through  the 
end  and  centre  hinges,  the  actual  reaction  will  not  have  this 
direction,  since  such  a  condition  would  involve  the  entire  absence 
of  dead  load  in  the  half  of  the  structure  adjoining  the  reaction 
in  question. 

With  a  concentrated-load  ay  stem  the  maximum  vertical 
reactions  may  evidently  be  determined  as  for  any  simple  beam, 
while  the  shape  of  the  influence  line  shows  that  the  maximuin 
horizontal  component  will  occur  for  that  position  of  the  live  loads 
which  would  give  a  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  span 
of  the  length  of  the  arch,  and  hence  may  be  easily  determined. 
The  exact  position  for  the  maximum  value  of  the  reaction  itself  is 
less  easily  determined,  but  an  equivalent  uniform  load  may  be 
used  with  safety  to  determine  the  actual  maximum  reaction. 

131.  Maximum  Stresses  in  Elastic  Arch  Ribs.  The  maximum 
fibre  stress  at  any  section  of  the  arch  rib  of  a  structure  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  211  may  bo  determined  if  the  direction,  point  of 
application,  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  at  the  section 
are  known.  It  ia  a  well-known  principle  of  mechanics  that  a 
force  P  applied  at  one  of  the  principal  axes  01'  of  a  cross-section 
of  a  straight  elastic  bar  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  214  causes  a 
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direct  fibre  stress  at  a  distance  c  from  the  other  principal  axis  OX, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 


,  which  jV  =  normal  component  of  the  force  P. 
S  =  transverse  component. 
A  =  area  of  crosa-section. 
i'=distance  of  point  of  application  of  force  from  the 

axis  OX. 
/=  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  OX. 

The  shearing  stress  due  to  the  trans\erse  component,  iS,  may  for 
such  a  case  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  ordinary 
beam. 


v.- 


'~C 


For  a  curved  bar,  such  as  an  arch  rib,  tlie  formula  just  given 
for  the  vahie  of  s  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  should  be  replaced 
by  the  following  equation: 


"^Ali^       R  +  cJ  liy^dA' 


^Ali"^      R  +  rJ  lii/^dA 
in  which  fi=  radius  of  curvature  of  the  axis  of  the  arch. 
y=distance  of  any  fibre  from  axis  OX. 

For  arches  the  radius  of  curvature,  H,  is  always  very  large, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  hence 
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V  is  also  small  compared  with  R  in  any  well-proportioned  arch; 
hence  the  second  term  of  above  expression  for  s  may  be  neglected 
with  but  little  error,  giving  for  a  final  value 
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the  same  expression  as  for  a  straight  bar.'  in  this  formula 
jVd=  external  bending  moment  on  the  section,  hence  the  formula 
may  be  written: 


in  which  M=Nv. 

In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  compression  at  the  cross- 
section  of  any  arch  rib,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  loads  which  will  produce  the  maximum  value  of  the  exprea- 


compression),  the  position  of  loads  giving  the  maximum  negative 

value  or  minimum  positive  value  of  t~"7~  niust  be  determined. 

These  equations  are  applicable  for  arches  which  can  carry 
both  teiLsion  and  compression.  If  the  arch  can  carrj-  compres- 
sion onlv,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  stone  arch,  they  are  cor- 


rect  only  when  the  value  of  - 


~  IS  positive. 


should,  however,  be  so  proportioned  that  this  condition  will 
always  exist. 

For  uniform  loads  the  simplest  method  of  determining  the 
position  for  maximum  direct  fibre  stresses  is  by  an  influence  table, 
in  which  the  maximum  values  of  the  direct  tension  and  compres- 
sion at  various  sections  for  load  unity  at  each  panel  point  are 
given,  a  sufficient  number  of  sections  being  chosen  to  ensure 
economy  and  safety  in  the  design. 

For  arches  carrj'ing  concentrated  load  systems,  influence  lines 
may  be  drawn  for  maximum  stresses  of  both  kinds  at  as  many 
sections  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  position  of  the  loads  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  previously  used  for  trusses,  or  an  influence 
table  may  be  employed  and  the  maximum  stresses  determined  by 
trial,  the  value  of  the  panel  loads  for  probable  positions  being 
first  tabulated.  Examples  of  the  computations  for  such  an  arch 
will  not  be  given,  as  it  involves  nothing  but  the  application  of 


'  The  error  made  by  these  appro ximations  is  extremely  aniall.  < 
arches  with  aa  sharp  a  mdius  of  curvature  as  an  ordinary  sewer  arch.     The 
general  formub  ahouU,  however,  be  employed  in  Uolermining  the  si 
curved  bar  such  as  a  entile  hook. 
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the  principles  already  thoroughly  illustrated  for  other  atnicturea, 
and  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  these  principles  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  such  a  structure. 

132.  Parabolic  Three-hinged  Arches.  In  practice  three- 
hinged  arches  arc  frequently  constructed  either  with  a  parabolic 
axis  or  with  panel  points  lying  on  a  parabola.  If  the  end  pins  of 
BUcb  an  arch  are  at  the  same  elevation,  and  if  the  load  is  vertical, 
uniformly  distributed,  and  applied  to  the  arch  by  vertical  posta, 
the  moment  at  any  panel  point  equals  zero. 


This  proposition  may  be  proven  as  follows: 

Let  //(_  and  V, ,  Fig.  215,  be  the   horizontal  and  vertical   com- 
ponents respectively  of  the  left  reaction. 
X  and  y  equal  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  respectively  of  any 
panel  point  on  the  arch  axis  referred  to  the  left  hinge. 
M  =  moment  at  this  point  due  to  a  uniform  vertical  load 

over  the  entire  span. 
.1/,  =  moment  at  same  pouit  due  to  the  vertical  loads  and 

vertical  reactions  only. 
Jl/n=  moment  at  the  same  point  due  to  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion, Hj_, 
The  vertical  reactions  in  such  a  structure  are  the  same  as 
for  an  end-supported   beam,  therefore  A/„  equals  the  moment 
on  such  a  beam,  hence  it  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  parabo!a. 
(See  Art.  43,  Case  8.}     Since  Hi,  is  constant  for  the  loading  under 
consideration,  and  y  is  the  ordinate  of  a  parabola,  M h— (tl {,) {y)\ 
therefore  it  also  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola.     Hut 
M=Mr—Mh',  therefore  it  also  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  para- 

bola,  therefore  —  is  constant  for  every  panel  point.    .\t  the  center 
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hinge  M=0.     .'.     — =0  »t  this  point  and  consequently  at  every 

panel  point  of  the  arch.  For  sections  between  pane!  points  3/, 
varies  as  a  straight  line.  (See  Art.  36.)  If  the  arch  itself  be 
straight  between  panel  points,  (i/f,)0/}  also  varies  as  a  straight 

line,  hence  —  varies  as  a  straight  line  lietween  panel  points  and 

in  consequence  equals  zero,  hence  the  arch  rib  carries  direct  com- 
pression only.  This  is  the  ordinary  condition  for  spandrel- 
braced  arches,  hence  under  a  full  uniform  load  the  stresses 
equal  zero  in  top  chord  and  diagonab  of  such  an  arch,  i.e.,  an 
arch  conforming  to  the  conditions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article;  the  stress  in  the  verticals  equals  the  panel  load,  and  the 
stress  in  the  bottom  chord  is  direct  compression  throughout  and 
has  a  horizontal  component  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  reaction.  If  the  arch  rib  be  curved  between  panel  points 
the  bending  moment  in  it  will  be  zero  at  the  panel  points  only. 

For  partial  loads  the  moments  at  the  panel  points  will  not 
equal  zero  and  the  arch  rib  will  be  subjected  to  bending  moments 
throughout  its  length.  It  aliouUl  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  maximum  positive  moment  at  ony  panel  point  due  to  a  uni- 
form live  load  will  equal  the  maximum  negative  moment  at 
the  same  point  due  to  the  same  load.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  portion  of  the  structure  which  should  be  loaded  with  a  uniform 
load  for  maximum  positive  live  moment  at  any  section  should 
be  unloaded  for  a  maximum  negative  live  moment  at  the  same 
section  and  vice  versa,  hence  the  combined  loading  for  maximum 
positive  and  maximum  negative  moment  is  equivalent  to  a  full 
uniform  load,  therefore  the  maximum  positive  live  moment  plus 
the  maximum  negative  live  moment  equals  zero. 

For  spandrel -braced  arches  a  partial  load  causes  stre^  in  the 
diagonals  and  in  all  the  top  chord  bars  except  the  adjustable  one, 
and  (he  maximum  tension  in  these  members  under  uniform  live 
load  equals  the  maximum  compression  for  the  reasons  already 
given.  For  this  tj-pe  of  arch  the  bottom  chord,  or  arch  rib,  carries 
only  direct  stress  if  straight  between  panel  points,  the  structure 
acting  like  any  other  framed  structure.  With  a  concentrated  load 
system  the  maximum  positive  bending  moment  will  not  equal  the 
maximum  negative  moment,  nor  will  they  be  equal  for  a  uniform 
load  with  locomotive  excess. 
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These  conclusions  for  a  spandrel-braced  arch  are  confirmed  by 
the  problem  which  follows: 


Problem.     Compula  the  maximum  stresses  in  all  members  of  the 

spandtel-braced  three -hinged  parabolic  arch  shown  in  Fig.  216, 


<  AAMUbli  feu.  (.TTi  u  ilrcii) 


fi^r^:&L_. 


Kio.  216. 


Dead  u'eight  of  bridge, 

1000  Iba.  per  foot  per  truss,  top  chord  =  20,000  lbs.  per  panel, 
400  Iba.  per  foot  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =  SOOO  Iba,  per  panel. 
Unifonn  live  load: 

2000  Iba.  per  foot  per  truss,  top  chord  =  40,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  exeess,  25,000  lbs. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  either  by  use  of  influence  lines  or  an 
influence  table.  The  latter  will  be  employed  here  in  order  to  illustrate 
its  use. 

The  following  laws  conceniing  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
left  reaction  when  the  load  is  to  the  right  of  the  centre  hinge  are  of  male- 
rial  assistance  in  preparing  such  a  table. 

0.  The  line  of  action  of  the  left  reaction  passes  through  i^o  and  i<4. 
it.  Its  vertical  and  horizontal  compoticnts  and  hence  ita  magni- 
tude varies  directly  with  the  distance  of  the  load  from  (/g. 
t.  The  moment  about  each  of  the  bottom  panel  points  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  is  counter-clockwise,  hence  the  stress  in  the 
top  chord  is  tension  and  that  in  the  lower  chord  compression. 
It  follows  from  the  above  rules  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  all 
the  lower  chord  bars  in  the  left  half  of  the  arch  varies  uniformly  as  the  load 
moves  from  V%  to  U^,  hence  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  the  web  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  left  half  of  the  arch  also  varies  uniformly,  since  the  stress  in 
each  of  these  members  is  a  function  of  the  combined  vertical  components 
of  the  left  reaction  and  the  stress  in  one  of  the  bottom  chonl  members. 
With  the  load  on  the  lejl  half  of  the  arch  the  stresses  in  the  bars  on  the 
left  half  of  the  structure  will  not  vary  uniformly,  and  may  be  either 
tension  or  compression,  since  the  left  reaction  varies  in  magnitude  and 
direction.    The  influence  table  will    now  be  given,  and  a  table  giving 
maximum  stiesaes  in  all  bars  follows. 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  VERTICAL  COMPONENTS  IN  DIAGONALS 

V,» shear  in  panel  containing  diagonal. 

V2=>  vertical  component  in  bottom  chord  bar  in  panel  as  determined  from 

previous  table. 
V,=  yiiVj=  vertical  component  in  diagonal. 


Load  at 

Bar  UaLx. 

Bar  UxLi, 

Bar  UiLt. 

Bar  U%U. 

u. 

^1  = +0.875 

F,= -0.219 
F,= +0.65(5 

-0.125 
+  0.096 

-0.029 

-0.125 
+  0.047 

-0.078 

-0.125 
0.000 

-0.125 

u. 

ri= +0.750 
r,= -0.437 

r,=  +0.313 

+  0.750 
-0.192 

+  0.558 

-0.250 
+  0.094 

-0.156 

-0.250 
0.000 

-0.250 

u. 

rj= +0.025 
1',= -0.657 

r,= -0.032 

+  0.025 
-0.481 

+  0.144 

+  0.625 
-0.234 

+  0.391 

-0.375 
-0.000 

-0.375 

u. 

ri= +0.500 

Fj= -0.875 
r,= -0.375 

+  0.500 
-0.769 

-0.269 

+  0.500 
-0.563 

-0.063 

+  0.500 
-0.200 

+  0.300 

u. 

r,= -0.281 

-0.202 

-0.047 

+  0.225 

u. 

r,= -0.187 

-0.134 

-0.031 

+  0.150 

u. 

r,= -0.094 

-0.067 

-0.016 

+  0.075 

Under  full  load  the  vertical  component  in  each  diagonal  equals  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  tabular  values.  This  sum  should  and  does  equal  0, 
thus  checking  all  the  tabular  values. 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  STRESSES  IN  VERTICALS 

F|»=  vertical  component  in  diagonal  running  to  joint  at  top  of  vertical.    See 
previous  table. 

V4= panel  load  at  top  of  vertical. 

Fi«  stress  in  bar. 


Load  at 

Bar  UoLo. 

Bar  UiLi. 

Bar  UiLt. 

Bar  UtU. 

Bar  UiU 

u. 

F,= 

^4= -1.000 
F,= -1.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

u, 

r,= +0.656 
\\=     0.000 
r,= -0.656* 

-0.029 
-1.000 
-0.971 

-0.078 

0.000 

+  0.078 

-0.125 

0.000 

+  0.125 

0.000 

u. 

^3=  4-0.313 
\\=     0.000 
F,= -0.313 

+  0.558 

0.000 

-0.558 

-0.156 
-1.000 
-0.844 

-0.250 

0.000 

+  0.250 

0.000 

u. 

r,= -0.032 
V,^     0.000 
r,- +0.032 

+  0.144 

0.000 

-0.144 

+  0.391 

0.000 

-0.391 

-0.375 
-1.000 
-0.625 

0.000 

V, 

r,=- -0.375 
F4=     0.000 
r,=- +0.375 

-0.269 

•      0.000 

+  0.269 

-0.063 

0.000 

+  0.063 

+  0.300 

0.000 

-0.300 

1.000 

u. 

1%= +0.281 

+  0.202 

+  0.047 

-0.225 

0.000 

u. 

r,= +0.187         +0.134 

+  0.031 

-0.150 

0.000 

u, 

r5=+0.094 

+  0.067 

+  0.016 

-0.075 

0.000 

*  Note  that  (  +  )  stream  in  diagonal  kivcs  (  — )  atrc:M  in  vertical  and  Uiat  for  full   load 
the  street  in  each  vertical  equal.s  unity. 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  STRESS  IN  EACH  BAR  FOR  LOAD  AT 


1 
Bar. 

l/o 

Ui 

Ut 

Ui 

Ui 

U$ 

U% 

Ui 

u,u. 

0.000 

-1.010 

-0.481 

+  0.048 

+  0.577 

+  0.433 

+  0.289 

+  0.144 

u,u. 

0.000 

-0.938 

-1.875 

-0.312 

+  1.250 

+  0.937 

+  0.625 

+  0.312 

u,u. 

0.000 

-0.625 

-1.250 

-1.875 

+  1.500 

+  1.125 

+  0.750 

+  0.375 

u,u. 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

L^x 

0.000 

-0.662 

-1.325 

-1.990 

-2.650 

-1.990 

-1.325 

-0.662 

L,L, 

0.000 

4-0.397 

-0.793 

-1.980 

-3.170 

-2.380 

-1.590 

-0.793 

L,L, 

0.000 

+  0.317 

+  0.632 

-1.580 

-3.790 

-2.840 

-1.900 

-0.950 

L,L, 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

-4.000 

-3.000 

-2.000 

-1.000 

U,L, 

0.000 

+  1.204 

+  0.575 

-0.059 

-0.688 

-0.515 

-0.343 

-0.172 

U,L, 

0.000 

-0.078 

+  1.500 

+  0.388 

-0.725 

-0.545 

-0.362 

-0.180 

U,L, 

0.000 

-  0.322 

-0.644 

+  1.614 

-0.260 

-0.194 

-0.128 

-0.066 

U,L, 

0.000 

-0.637 

-1.275 

-1.913 

+  1.530 

+ 1.148 

+  0.765 

+  0.382 

v^. 

-1.000 

-0.656 

-0.313 

+  0.032 

+  0.375 

+  0.281 

+  0.187 

+  0.094 

U,L, 

0.000 

-0.971 

-0.558 

-0.144 

+  0.269 

+  0.202 

+  0.134 

+  0.067 

U,L, 

0.000 

+  0.078 

-0.844 

-0.391 

+  0.063 

+  0.047 

+  0.031 

+  0.016 

U,L, 

0.000 

+  0.125 

+  0.250 

-0.625 

-0.300 

-0.225 

-0.150 

-0.075 

U,L, 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

-1.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

The  values  in  this  table  may  be  verified  by  the  same  methods  used 
for  preceding  tables. 

From  the  influence  table  for  stress  in  each  bar,  the  maximum  live 
stresses,  due  to  uniform  load,  may  be  easily  obtained  for  any  given 
bar  by  summing  up  the  total  positive  and  negative  values  for  the  bar 
and  multiplying  each  sum  by  the  live  panel  load.  The  stress  due  to 
the  locomotive  excess  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  maximum 
value  for  each  bar  by  the  excess  load. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  stresses  thus  obtained : 
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TABLE  FOR  MAXIMUM    LIVE  STRESSES  IN  ALL  BARS 


Bat. 

T.-„. 

Cumpta 

-icn. 

CDfronn  Live  b( 

£at 

3treu.Lbi. 

UiiiloraLiveLuiulat 

£■1 

Stm.Lba. 

u,u, 

f,  t«  (/,  inc. 

t^ 

74,100 

U,  and  (7, 

fi 

&4,900 

l/,f. 

(/.  to  U,  inc. 

f. 

156,200 

h\  to  V,  inc- 

tf. 

171,900 

f .  to  V,  inc. 

187.500 

(7.  to  U,  inc. 

tJ". 

196,900 

lit, 

490,400 
507,500 

t'l 

f, 

25,800 

V,  to  (7,  inc. 

t/. 

J.,/., 

f,  and  t/, 

f. 

S3,8O0 

i;,  to  t',  inc. 

c. 

537,200 

t/,1. 

i;^,  and  f/, 

V, 

101,300 

U^  to  [',  inc. 

Vt 

88,300 

U,L, 

(;,  and  V, 

V, 

113,100 

U,  and  i;,  to  U, 

inclusive 

Vi 

93.700 

U^ 

f| 

l^'t 

104,900 

(7,  and  U,  and  (7. 
to  (/,  inclusive 

Vi 

80,700 

U,L, 

[T,  to  17,  inc. 

V, 

191.TO0 

V,  to  [/,  inc. 

u. 

200,600 

UJ,, 

(;,lo(/,inc. 

V, 

48,200 

V^  to  t;,  inc. 

u. 

83,800 

11,1,, 

(7,  to  V-,  Inc. 

V, 

33,6U0 

C/,  to  I/,  inc. 

f. 

91,200 

V,L, 

tr,  and  t;.  to  U^ 

V, 

11,400 

V,  and  t/, 

V, 

70,500 

u,r., 

U,  and  t;, 

V, 

21,300 

C,  to  U,  inc. 

n. 

70,700 

U,L, 

f, 

t/. 

65,000 

The  dead  Btresaes  arc  aa  follows: 

Top  chord  bars  and  diagonals 

End  verticals 

Intennediate  verticals , 

Bottom  chord  liars  (horiionlal  component). . 


10,000  lie. 
20,000  lbs. 
280,000  lbs. 


60.    a.  Draw  influence  line  for  borizotiL-iI  components  of  rcactione, 
('.   Drnw  iiifliicnce  line  for  vertical  comiioiicnt  ot  stress  in  liar  a. 


CHAPTER  XI 
DESIGN  OF  COLUMJJS  AND  TENSION  MEMBERS 

133.  Columns — General  Considerations.  A  column  i»  a  mem- 
ber designed  primarily  to  resist  compression,  although  it  may 
also  be  subjected  to  transverse  loads  causing  flexure.  For  the 
present  columns  of  the  first  type  only  will  be  considered.  Com- 
pressive testa  of  blocks  of  plastic  material  of  such  proportions  that 
the  length  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  minimum  lateral  dimen- 
sion show  that  failure  occurs  by  lateral  flowing  of  the  material 
with  no  well-defined  ultimate  strength;  a  definite  elastic  limit, 
however,  exists  beyond  which  the  material  simply  expands 
laterally  and  contracts  longitudinally  under  increasing  loads. 
On  the  other  hand,  compressive  pieces  in  which  the  ratio  of 
length  to  least  lateral  dimen.'iion  is  high,  fail  by  lateral  bending, 
when  subjected  to  compression,  even  when  the  load  is  applied 
along  the  longitudinal  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bar,  and  the  bar  is  originally  straight  . 
and  of  homogeneous  material  without  initial        |  | 

stress. 

The  ultimate  load  per  square  inch  for  the 
latter  class  of  columns  may  be  much  less  than 
the  product  of  the  elastic  limit  and  the  cross- 
section  area.  A  good  illustration  of  such  a 
condition  is  presented  by  a  straight  bar  of 
tempered  steel  of  very  small  cross-section. 
A  short  piece  of  such  a  bar  would  sustain  a 
high  load  per  square  inch  without  showing 
signs   of    failure,  while   a   long   piece   would        I  i 

collapse  by  bending  laterally  imder   a   com-  ..     ^ 

paratively  light  load,  the  column  bending  in 
one   of  the  ways  indicated  by  Fig.  217.     The  columns  used  in 
engineering  structures  generally  have  a  slenderness  ratio  midway 
between  these  two    extremes,    hence  failure   may  be  expected 
either  by  crushing  or  bending,  or  by  both  together,  even  if  the 
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column  be  originally  in  an  ideal  (.'ondition  so  far  as  material, 
shape,  and  loading  are  concerned. 

The  ideal  column,  however,  does  not  exist  in  practice.  The 
load  is  seldom  if  ever  applied  exKctly  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  along  the  column  axis;  the  process  of  fabrication  in  a  metal 
column  is  siLre  to  leave  the  column  with  some  distortion,  and 
with  the  material  in  a  condition  of  initial  stress,  and  columns  of 
timber  or  concrete  are  equally  sure  to  be  imperfect.  Moreover, 
the  material  is  never  homogeneous,  and  in  a  built-up  steel 
column,  such  as  is  generally  used  in  important  structures,  the 
behavior  of  the  column  as  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  its  cross -section,  which  may  or  may  not  be  preserved 
by  the  rivets,  tie-plates,  lattice  bars,  and  other  devices  required 
to  hold  together  the  main  pieces. 

In  view  of  these  many  uncertainties,  the  economical  and 
efficient  design  of  columns  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  the  engineer  has  to  confront,  especially  when  dealing  with 
unusual  cases.  The  difficulties  are  heightened  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  experimental  data.  In  recent  years  the  study  of  the 
subject  has,  however,  received  a  decided  impetus,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  failure  of  the  compression  chords  of  the  Quebec 
bridge,  and  many  valuable  data  are  being  collected. 

134.  Condition  of  Ends.  If  the  ends  of  a  column  are  unre- 
strained against  turning,  it  is  said  to  have  hinged  ends;  this 
condition,  however,  seldom  exists.  Columns  in  which  the  loads 
are  applied  by  pins  at  the  ends,  as  in  many  .\morican  bridges,  are 
said  to  have  pin  ends.  Columns  in  which  the  ends  are  subject 
to  such  restraint  that  the  tangents  to  the  elastic  curve  at  the 
ends  remain  parallel  to  the  column  axis  when  the  column  deflects 
laterally  are  said  to  have  fixed  ends.  If  the  ends  of  the  column 
are  square  and  bear  upon  flat  surfaces,  they  are  said  to  be  square 
or  flat-ended;  this  condition  closely  approximates  the  condition 
of  fixed-ended  columns  when  the  columns  are  short,  and  pin-ended 
columns  when  long. 

That  the  condition  of  the  end  may  affect  the  strength  of  the 
column  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  Fig.  21S,  which  shows  the 
curves  which  both  round-ended  and  fixed-ended  columns  would 
take  under  vertical  loads  before  failure  by  bending. 

These  two  cases  are  somewhat  analogous  to  free-ended  and 
fixed-ended  beams.     A  fixed-ended  beam  is  materially  stronget 


Fixed 
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than  one  with  ends  simply  supported;  and  the  same  is  true  with 
columns.  The  portion  cd  of  the  fixed-ended  column  corresponds 
to  the  entire  length  of  the  round-ended  column,  the  points  c 
and  d  being  points  of  contraflexure.  The  distance  between  c 
and  d  equals  one-half  of  ab,  since  the  portion  ce  of  the  column 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  ac;  that  is,  the  tangent  to  the  elastic 
curve  at  e  is  parallel  to  the  original  axis  of  the  column,  and  so 
also  is  the  tangent  at  a.  It  follows  that  in  comparing  fixed - 
ended  with  round-ended  columns  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
imsupported  length  in  one  case  is  half  that  of  the  other. 

Columns  with  ends  entirely  free  to  turn  do  not  exist  in  actual 
structures.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  condition  probably 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  pin-ended  column, 
but  such  pins  are  by  no  means  friction- 
less;  indeed,  in  some  cases  after  exposure 
to  weather,  with  the  consequent  rusting 
which  takes  place,  the  pins  are  so  ci  |E„ded 
restrained  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  members  can  be  turned  about 

them.     It  is  also  seldom  that  structural     M^^  wMwa 

columns  are  rigidly  fixed   at  the  ends.  Fig.  218. 

since  the  piece  to  which  the  column  is 

riveted  is  seldom  so  rigid  that  it  will  not  yield  somewhat  under 
the  influence  of  the  bending  tendency.  Owing  to  these  facts  the 
former  practice  of  using  column  formulas  based  upon  the  end 
conditions  has  been  abandoned  by  most  American  engineers. 

136.  Formulas  for  Coltunns  of  Ordinary  Lengths.  No  entirely 
satisfactory  formula  for  proportioning  columns  of  lengths  such 
as  are  common  in  ordinary  structures  has  yet  been  developed. 
Two  types  of  formulas  are,  however,  in  common  use,  the  Gordon 
(or  Rankine)  formula,  and  the  straight-line  formula.  Of  these 
the  first  rests  upon  an  imperfect  theoretical  basis.  The  latter 
is  purely  empirical.    These  two  types  of  formulas  are  as  follows: 

Let  P= total  allowable  load  on  the  column. 
A  =  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
/.= allowable  compression  per  square  inch  in  a  short  prism. 

—= maximum  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  radius  of 

gyration.     (Note  that  L  and  r  should  both  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  units.) 
c=an  experimental  constant. 
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Straight-line  formula:   '7^fc~-\~')- 


The  latter  formula  is  of  the  first  degree,  ami  consequently 
gives  a  straight  line  for  values  of  j-.     It  ia  simpler  to  use  than  the 

p 
Gordon  formula,  although  tables  givmg  the  value  of  -7  aa  de- 
termined by  the  Gordon  formula  for  different  ratios  of  —  are 

published  in  the  various  structural  handbooks. 

Of  these  two  formulas  the  former  is  the  older  and  has  been 
more  generally  used  by  American  engineers  and  is  still  favored 
by  many.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  a  column  is  largely  dependent  upon  accidental  conditions,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  theoretically,  such  as  initial  stress,  lack  of 
straightness,  and  unhomogeneity  of  material,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  experiments  fail  to  demonstrate  that  a  formula  of  the 
Gordon  type  corresponds  more  closely  to  experimental  results 
than  the  straight-line  formula,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  by  many  engineers,  so  that  an  examination  of  the  bridge 
specifications  of  twenty-seven  typical  American  railways  shows 
that  at  the  present  time  thirteen  of  these  specify  the  straight- 
line  formula. 

136.  Typical  Formulas  for  Columns  of  Ordinary  Lengths. 
The  two  formulas  which  follow  are  typical  of  the  Gordon  and 
the  straight-line  formulas  and  represent  present  day  American 
practice  for  ordinary  structures.  In  both  the  condition  of  the 
ends  is  ignored. 

Formula  from  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission's  "  Specifi- 
cations for  Bridges  Carrj-ing  Electric  Railways."  For  structural 
steel  having  a  required  ultimate  strength  of  from  55,000  to  65,000 
lbs.     Live  stress  to  be  corrected  for  impact: 


12,000 
20,000  ^  rj 


(21) 
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Formula  from  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Association's  "  General  Specifications  for  Steel  Rail- 
way Bridges."  For  structural  steel  having  an  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  about  60,000  lbs.  per  square  Inch.  Live  stresses  to 
be  corrected  for  impact: 

^=16,000-70- (22) 

.1  T 

Both  of  these  formulas  are  for  main  members '  and  should  be 
used  for  columns  for  which  the  value  of  -  docs  not  exceed  100. 
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■  Values  of  ^ 
Fia.219. 
The  term  -  in  these  formulas  should  equal  the  maximum 

ratio  of  unrestrained  length  to  radius  of  g>Tation.  If  the  column 
is  restrained  against  lateral  deflection  in  all  directions  at  the 
two  ends  and  at  no  intermediate  point,  then  L  would  be  the 

'  Secondary  members,  such  as  lateral  struts,  are  commonly  designed  for 
a  Boraewhat  tiigher  unit  stross,  and  a  larger  value  of  —  ia  permissible.  The 
following  values  may  be  used  tor  such  members: 

-  <  120.     ^  =  1-20  (l6.000-7O^)  . 
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total  length  of  the  column  between  lateral  supports,  and  r 
the  least  radius  of  gjTation  of  its  transverse  section,  provided  the 
column  is  of  constant  cross-section  between  supports,  as  is  usually 
the  case.     If  the  column  is  held  against  lateral  deflection  in  all 

directions  at  one  or  several  intermediate  points,  the  value  of  — 
to  be  used  should  be  the  largest  possible  value  for  any  portion 
of  the  column  between  any  two  points  of  support.  If  the  column 
is  held  at  an  intermediate  point  in  one  direc- 

T^       tion  only,  then  the  value  of  -  to  bo  used 

in  the  formula  should  be  the  maximum  ob- 
tained by  using  for  L  either  the  length  of  any 
section  or  the  total  length  of  the  column, 
and  for  r  in  each  case  the  radius  of  gyration 
referred  to  the  axis  about  which  the  column 
is  fi*ee  to  bend.     For  example  the  maximum 

value  of—  for  the  coluum  shown  in  Fig.  220 


may  be  either  ^  or  -. 

If  the  column  is  of  variable  section  the 
designer  mu.'^t  use  his  judgment  in  selecting 
the  proper  value  of  !■  to  use. 

137.  Formulas  for  Long  Columns.  The 
term  "  long  column,"  as  used  in  this  article, 
refers  to  columns  of  length  such  that  failure 
tends  to  occur  by  lateral  bending  before  the 

material  has  reached  its  elastic  limit.     The 

z i Q         collapsing   load   which    such    columns    will 

rr^  carry    without    yielding,    when    centrally 

t  loaded,    can    be    closely    determined    by 

FiQ.  220,  mathematical  investigations,'  provided  the 

columns  are  initially  straight  and  homo- 
geneous, and  the  load  axially  applied,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
elasticity  rather  than  the  crushing  strenf  th  of  the  material.  The 
formula  commonly  used  for  such  columns  is  known  as  the  Euler 
formula,  and  is  gi\en  in  treatises  on  mechanics,  as  follows: 
■  Soe  "ApplitKl  Mechanics,"  Lania,  Edilion  9,  pp.  330-333. 
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(23) 


P  /r\2 

Columns  with  fixed  ends:    -r^ATi^EijX  .    ,     . 

P  I  r\2 

Columns  with  round  ends:  -j==  ^^^(t)  •    •     •     ^^ 

Columns  with  one  free  end:  "1=^— ( 7)     .     .   (24a) 

P 

In  these  formulas  E  equals  modulus  of  elasticity  and  -j  is  the 

axial  stress  required  to  hold  the  column  in  equilibrium  if  slightly 
deflected  laterally.  If  a  load  greater  than  P  be  applied  to 
such  a  column,  the  column  will  collapse;  if  a  smaller  load,  the 
column  will  spring  back  to  its  original  condition  when  the  lateral 
forces  are  removed.  If  Euler's  formula  be  applied  to  columns 
composed  of  material  with  an  elastic  limit  of  33,000  lbs.  and  a 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  29,000,000,  both  of  which  are  reasonable 

p 

values  for  structural  steel,  the  value  of  -7  for  round-ended  columns 

A 

would  exceed  the  elastic  limit  whenever  —  <94,  hence   Euler's 

r 

formula  should  not  be  used  for  such  columns  when  the  ratio  of 
length  to  radius  of  gj'ration  is  less  than  this  limit.  For  fixed- 
ended  columns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  same  constants 

would  give  for  —  the  value  of  186. 

T 

In  using  these  formulas  a  suitable  factor  of  safety  should  be 
employed. 

Since  columns  as  used  in  structures  are  in  an  intermediate 
condition  between  round-ended  and  fixed-ended,  it  would  seem 
that  for  columns  for  which  this  ratio  exceeds  about  150,  Euler'a 

formula  should  be  used.    The  fact  that  the  value  of  —  is  usually 

restricted  in  bridges  to  a  ratio  of  100  is  apparently  a  conservative 
custom  and  agrees  with  the  column  formula  commonly  employed. 
138.  Tests  of  Steel  Columns.  There  are  comparatively  few 
carefully  conducted  tests  of  well-proportioned  full-sized  steel 
columns  available  for  study.  Among  the  most  complete  and  reli- 
able of  these  tests  may  be  cited  those  made  upon  the  2,000,000  lb. 
testing  machine  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  at  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  and  conducted  by  James  E.  Howard.    The  results  of  these 
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tests  were  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers"  for  February,  1911,  and  show  an  ultimate 
strength  of  30,000  lbs,  per  square  inch  for  columns  having  a 

ratio  of  —  of  47.1  and  composed  of  plates  and  angles  the  elastic 

limit  of  which  varied  in  the  different  pieces  from  29,400  to  37,300 
lbs,  per  square  inch,  the  former  value  occurring  in  one  of  the 
plates  and  being  the  minimum  value  found.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  Mr.  Howard  from  these  testa  is  that  "  the  minimum 
value  of  the  elastic  limit,  as  found  in  the  component  parts,  chiefly 
modifies  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  coiunms,  and  that  varia- 
tions of  its  value  would  overshadow  the  considerations  which 
find  e.xpression  in  empirical  formulas  for  strength  and  take  no 
account  of  such  features." 

The  entire  subject  of  column  strength  is  now  being  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Societi"  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  before  long  sufficient  reliable  data 
will  be  available  to  permit  the  establishment  of  better  formulas 
with  more  reliable  constants. 

139.  Cast-iron  Columns.  Cast  iron  is  unsuitable  for  struc- 
tural members  exposed  to  tension  or  bending  because  of  its 
low  tensile  strength  and  brittleness.  It  may,  however,  be  used 
for  compression  pieces  if  these  are  properly  designed,  cast-iron 
columns  being  frequently  used  for  interior  columns  in  buildings. 
Such  columns  cannot  be  made  in  long  lengths  and  the  different 
sections  cannot  be  fastened  as  rigidly  together  as  steel  columns, 
hence  they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  rigidity  to  the  latter;  more- 
over, the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  uniform  thickness  of 
shell  and  that  the  material  is  often  very  variable  in  composition, 
may  contain  flaws,  and  is  frequently  in  a  state  of  initial  stress, 
is  against  their  use.  It  is  also  difficult  to  obtain  good  connections 
of  transverse  beams  and  girders, 

A  set  of  verj'  valuable  tests  was  made  upon  cast-iron  columns 
at  the  works  of  the  Phcenix  Iron  Company  in  1896-97,  and  a 
formula  based  upon  these  tests  is  probably  as  reliable  as  anything 
that  can  be  obtained,  although  the  results  of  the  tests  were  so 
variable  that  a  large  factor  of  safety  should  l>e  used  in  applying 
the  formula.  A  study  of  the  tests  shows  that  a  straight-line 
formula  conforms  to  the  results,  as  well  as  any  other  type  of 
formula.     Such  a  formula  is  derived  by  Professor  Wm,  H.  Burr 
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in  "  The  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering," 
and  is  as  follows: 

Ultimate  strength  per  square  inch  for  circular  flat-ended 
columns: 

^  =  30,500-160^ (25) 

A  a 

In  this  formula  L= unsupported  length  and  rf= diameter. 

A  formula  based  upon  this  same  set  of  tests,  as  given  by 
Johnson  in  '*  The  Materials  of  Construction,"  differs  somewhat 
from  the  above  and  is  as  follows: 

^  =  34,000-88- (26) 

A  r 

In  this  formula  r= least  radius  of  gyration. 

A  factor  of  safety  of  five,  which  is  none  too  much  for  a  material 
as  imcertain  as  cast  iron,  reduces  Burr's  formula  to  the  following 
form: 

j  =  6100-32j (27) 

This  value  is  very  much  less  than  the  corresponding  value  for 
steel  columns  in  spite  of  the  high  compression  strength  of  cast 
iron,  and  in  consequence,  while  cast  iron  is  cheaper  per  pound 
than  steel,  there  is  little  if  any  economy  in  the  use  of  properly 
designed  cast-iron  columns  except  for  light  loads  for  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  steel  columns  of  sufficiently  small  cross-sec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  building  laws  of  the 
large  cities  permit,  in  general,  the  use  of  much  higher  unit  stresses 
than  those  given  by  either  of  the  above  formulas  when  properly 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  safety,  and  that  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns 
in  buildings  will  probably  continue  until  the  legal  unit  stresses 
are  reduced.  The  employment  of  cast  iron  in  bridges  was 
abandoned  many  years  ago  both  because  of  its  treacherous 
character  and  the  difficulty  of  making  satisfactory'  connections 
between  members. 

The  limiting  lengths  to  which  these  formulas  are  applicable 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
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Burr:        -j^-iO  iJ= diameter  of  circular  column  or  shorter 

side  of  rectangular  column. 

140.  Timber  and  Concrete  Columns.  Timber  columns 
resemble  cast-ii'on  columns  in  being  verj-  variable  in  strength. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  knots  and  other 
detects.  Wide  variations  in  the  results  of  tests  are  notice- 
able, hence  a  straight-line  formula  is  probably  as  well  adapted 
to  such  columns  as  any  other,  and  that  given  in  Art.  IS  may  be 
used. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  timber  columns  made  by  bolting 
ft  number  of  sticks  together  are  no  stronger  than  if  each  stick 
were  to  he  separate  and  loaded  by  its  share  of  the  total  load. 
This  has  been  shown  by  tests  and  may  be  readily  understood, 
since  the  bolts  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  holding  the  indi- 
vidual sticks  in  place,  owing  to  the  .small  bearing  value  of  wood 
across  the  grain  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  nuts  tight. 

Concrete  columns  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  student 
is  referred  to  books  upon  concrete  structures  such  as  "Concrete 
Plain  and  Reinforced,"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  and  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Reinforced  Concrete,"  by  Tumeaure  and  Maurer,  for 
full  treatment  of  such  columns. 

141.  Typical  Column  Sections.  Fig.  221  represents  the 
cross-sections  of  a  number  of  types  of  columns.  A  and  B  are 
columns  fre(]uently  used  in  bridge  construction,  the  latter  set 
representing  the  common  type  for  upper  chorda  of  pin  bridges, 
the  horizontal  plate  on  the  top  flange  being  used  to  give 
lateral  rigidity.  C  shows  some  very  heavy  column  sections, 
used  in  the  Queensljoro  Bridge,  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  and  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Building,  all  in  New  York  city.  D  shows  columns 
sometimes  used  in  elevatetl  railroad  construction  in  which  the 
central  diaphragm  is  useful  both  in  adding  to  the  cross-section 
and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  column.  £  is  a  type  of 
column  frequently  used  for  verticals  of  riveted  trusses.  F  ia  & 
Z-bar  column  much  used  in  building  construction.  G  is  the 
well-known  Phtrmx  column,  made  by  the  Phcenix  Iron  Com- 
pany and  once  widely  used  for  bridges  and  elevated  railroads. 
L  is  the  Larimer  column  made  by  Jones  A  Laughlina,  Limited. 
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H  shows  H-section  columns  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. /  b  an  ordinary  I-beam  column;  and  J  is  an  angle 
column. 


Fig.  221. — Ckilumn  Types.    Dotted  Lines  Bepreaent  LAtticing. 


142.  General  Dimensions  and  Limiting  Conditions.  In 
designing  a  column  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  type 
and  general  dimensions  of  the  member;  that  is,  the  width  and 
depth,  provided  these  are  limited  by  other  considerations  than 
those  of  strength,  as  is  often  the  ease.     For  example,  the  com- 
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preasion  chords  in  bridges  must  be  of  sufficient  width  and  depth 
to  permit  of  proper  connections  to  the  web  members,  and  the 
verticals  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  suitable  fioor-beam 
connections;  in  buildings  the  columns  are  frequently  limited  in 
size  because  of  the  space  available  or  the  character  of  the  neces- 
sary connections.  Ease  of  construction  must  also  be  considered, 
and  this  b  frequently  a  ruling  factor,  as  in  the  case  of  channel 
columns  with  flanges  turned  toward  each  other,  where  the  space 
between  the  flanges  should  not  be  less  than  4  ins.  and  lattice 
bars  ^  must  be  far  enough  apart  to  permit  insertion  of  hand. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  222. 


In  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  individual  pieces  there 
are  also  restrictions  due  to  practical  considerations.  It  the 
web  or  cover  plates  are  too  thin  they  may  wrinkle  under  com- 
pression, hence  it  is  common  practice  to  limit  the  thickness  of 
webs  and  cover  plates  to  not  less  than  from  ^j  to  ^  of  the 
distance  between  connecting  rivets.  It  is  also  desirable  to  so 
proportion  the  column  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  near 
the  centre  of  section.  If  a  cover  plate  is  used  on  the  top  8ange 
as  in  the  chorda  of  Fig.  221  B,  unequal-legged  angles  with  wide 
leg  horizontal,  or  narrow  flange  plates,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
are  often  used  on  the  bottom  flange  to  lower  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

143.  Method  of  Design.  With  these  restrictions  in  mind, 
an  approximate  design  of  the  column  may  be  made,  either  by 
assuming  the  value  of  the  minimum  radius  of  gj-ration  or  of 
the  allowable  unit  stress.  The  actual  allowable  unit  stress  for 
the  section  thus  obtained  may  then  be  computed,  and  the  column 
redesigned  if  this  stress  varies  too  widely  from  the  stress  which 
the  column  actually  carries.     It  is  usually  economical  to  place  the 


'  Lattice  bats  ar 
to  hold  the  two  col 
piece.    These  bars  a 


diagonal  members  auch  as  showii  in  Fig.  222  intendcil 
tnn  halves  in  liui^  and  make  the  column  art  as  a  eolid 
e  of  great  importance  and  will  be  fully  treated  later. 
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webs  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  radius  of  gyration  about 
the  principal  axis  parallel  to  the  webs  will  equal  that  about  the 
principal    axis   perpendicular   to   the 
webs,  that  is,  if  the  unsupported  length 
of  the  column  is  the  same  with  respect              ^^ 
to  both  axes.    This  involves  the  con- 
dition   that   the  moments  of   inertia     h 

about  each  of  these  axes  should  be 

equal,  since  the  radii  of  gyration  will  ^ 


AxJM  e.g.  pa  MB!  throngh  centre  of 
rrmvltjr  of  odm  chaniMl  and  axes  hh 
and  vv  tbrooi^  centre  of  gravitj 
of  cninma. 


Fig.  223. 
223   is  simple,  and 

(This  is  unalterable 


then  be  equal,  and  the  value  of  —  t'^'^g 

and  consequently  ot  the  allowable 
unit  stress  will  be  the  same  in  both 
directions.  The  following  method  of 
accomplishing  this  for  a  column  com- 
posed of  two  channels  as  shown  in  Fig. 
illustrates  the  problem  sufficiently. 

Let  rA= radius  of  gyration  about  axis  hh, 
for  any  given  channel.) 
rv  =  radius  of  gyration  about  axis  vv, 
Iv  =  moment  ot  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  vv, 
Ih  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  hh. 
Icg=  moment  of  inertia  of  each  channel  about  its  axis  eg. 
A  =  area  of  one  channel. 

To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  about  axis  vv  the  follow- 
ing principle  of  mechanics  may  be  used: 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  section  about  any  axis  equals  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  that  section  about  a  parallel  axis  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  plus  its  area  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

From  the  application  of  this  principle  the  following  equation 
results: 

Hence  In  should  equal  2(Icg  +  Ax^). 


But 


Hence 


lH  =  2{Arh^)     hence     2ArH^  =  2Ica-\-2Ax^ 


•2  = 


2.4r/,2-2/ 


2A  ^      A' 
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In  the  case  of  channel  columns  the  value  of  I^g  is  usually 
small  compared  with  A,  hence  the  error  involved  in  omitting  the 
last  term  of  the  equation  Is  small  anil  is  on  the  safe  eide,  there- 
fore it  may  be  neglected  and  the  value  of  x  made  equal  to  r*. 

The  proper  distance  between  channels  to  secure  equal  rigidity 
about  either  axis  is  given  in  some  of  the  steel  manufacturers' 
handbooks  and  need  not  be  computed;  but  for  more  complicated 
sections,  such  as  plate  and  angle  columns,  it  must  usually  Iw 
determined  in  the  manner  indicated,  although  the  approximation 
mentioned  is  not  always  allowable,  and,  in  the  case  of  top 
chorda  with  cover  plates  would  be  considerably  in  error  and 
should  not  be  made. 

144.  Determination  of  Cross-section  of  Typical  Steel  Columns. 

Problem,  DcBigii  it  channel  I'ulunin  for  the  following  assumed  con- 
ditions: 

Totftl  applied  load  (liv 
Uu supports!  length 


Allowable  stress 


!,  dead,  and  inipact)=250,0OO  Iba. 

25  ft. 

P  16,000 


.(')■■ 


Determine    trial    Bectio; 
.250,000     ._ 


20,000  V 
p 
ssuming    --=14,000    lbs. 


This  gives  a  trial  area  of  - 


by  the 
Bq.ins. 

The  radius  of  k>' 

to  the  web=  5.02  ins 


li  (inn  "'"'■'  ^•"^"  which  couJd  be  ohtuined 
of  two  15-iiich  channels  at  33  lbs.,  having 


eof 


1  total  area  of  19.8 
axis  peqiendiculMr 


=  14,000  lbs. 


P_  Ifi.OOO 

A"  25'X12' 

20,000X5.62' 

The  arfua.!  unit  stress  if  the  proposed  section  should  be  used  equals 

2.W,000     „        ,.  ,„        .,_  .  ,L        .  ,      ■  ..      ,, 

1.  r_ii —  .L_. _..||  stand  considerably 


19.8 


It  follows  that  the  column 


more  than  the  applied  load,  hence  it 
decreased  in  size. 

The  next  smaller   channel    is  12  in 


allowable  value  of  ~  for 


10.000 


y  possibly  be 
n.,  30  lb.,  hence  try  this.  Tho 
ipoeed  of  these  channels  equals 
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The  actual  unit  stress,  if  these  channels  be  used  ec|uals 


250,000 
17.64  '' 


14,200  lbs.;  hence  these  channels  are  too  small,  and  the  15-inch  channels 
should  be  chosen.  These  should  be  placed  so  that  the  distance  x  in 
Fig.  223=  5.62  ins.  "  Cambria  Steel "  gives  the  proper  distance  between 
the  webs  as  9.51  ins.,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  corresponding  value 
when  a? =5.62  ins. 

Problem.    Design  a  top-chord  member  of   a   bridge  using  a  top 
cover  plate: 

Minimum  clear  distance  between  web  plates=  10  ins. 
Minimum  clear  depth  =17  ins. 

Total  applied  load  (live,  dead,  and  impact)  =  430,000  lbs. 
Unsupported  length  =  25  ft. 


Column  formula. 


^=16,000-70^. 

A  r 


Thickness  of  web  to  be  not  less  than  A  distance  between  horizontal 
flange  rivets. 

Thickness  of  cover  plates  to  be  not  less  than  ^  distance  between 
vertical  flange  rivets. 

Solution.  In  a  compression  piece  of  this  type,  r,  with  respect  to 
the  horizontal  axis,  is  usually  about  i^  the  depth  of  the  member, 
therefore  this  value  for  the  radius  of  gyration  will  be  tried  instead 
of  assuming  the  allowable  imit  stress,  as  was  done  in  the  previous 
example.  Making  this  assumption,  and  assuming  also  the  minimum 
depth  of  17  ins.,  and  a  distance  apart  of  webs  of  10  ins.,  gives  6.8  ins. 
as  the  trial  value  of  r.    Substituting  ^ 

this  value  in  the  column  formula  gives 

P  25X12 

-=  16,000-70    ,  ,    =  13,000  lbs. 

Jt  O.o 

TT  •       4U-        1         •       430,000     ^. 
Usmg  this  value  gives -—^r^rp- =  33 

13,000 

sq.ins.  as  the  necessary  area  for  a  pre- 

liminarv  trial. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  224  com- 
plies with  all  the  restrictions  stated, 
and  has  an  area  somewhat  greater  than 
that  just  determined. 

Bottom  angles  with  a  wider  horizon- 
tal leg  than  the  top  angles  are  chosen  in 


10ov«rFUto.Us9^t.n-a  11*°" 
9 W«b Fli4».17x  V9  7.41 «  ILU ^ 
1  Top  Ls  41^  3H^  X"0  *-*»  s  A.M  <>" 

Fig.  224. 


order  to  partially  offset  the  effect  of  the 

top  cover  plate  and  thus  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section. 

The  exact  value  of  r  must  now  be  computed,  both  about  the  axis  w 

and  the  axis  hh^  and  the  smaller  value  used  to  determine  the  allowable 

unit  stress.  The  computations  may  conveniently  be  arranged  in  the  tabular 
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form  which  follows,  and  which  requires  wo  esplanation.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  determined  as 
a  step  ill  the  process  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia.  It  is  necessary 
to  locate  its  position  in  order  to  detail  the  structure  properly,  since 
the  centre  of  gravity  lines  of  the  various  members  meeting  at  any 
joint  should  intersect  at  a  point. 

CO.MPUTATION   OF   /^^ 


Pi«c«. 

a™.. 

Uvor 

■bout  rl. 

±Z"X 

I  about  rl. 

Cover  plate 

Webs 

Top  aoKles 

Bottom  angles  . 

6,75 
14. 8S 
4.98 
6.8e 

l-S.SO" 

U 
f7.6I" 
-7.83 

+  39,4 

0.0 
+  37.8 

-m!?'" 

50,4X8.80    '   523 
rtXiX    17'    -  358 
37.8X7.61    =  287 
53.7X7.83     =  420 

Total 

33.47 

+97.2 

-53. T 

1588 

/Ai  =  I5S8-33.47Xl. 

(  urn    „ ,_ . 


*  3a.47 
COMPUTATION   OF  I, 


Piwe. 

Arcs. 

a™ 

/  about  «r. 

Cover 

6.75 
14-88 
4.98 
6.86 



5  22 
6.45 

7,47 

AxJX18»=   182 

Total 

33,47 

/„-1177 

33.47 

The  minimum  value  of  r  for  the  nasumetl  section  is  evidently  that 
p 
about  axis  w.    The  allowable  value  of  —  for  tliis  coae  equals  12,400 

4.10.000 
lbs.    The  actual  stress  on  the  section  would  equal  'Ti'Vt"^  I2,S00  lbs. 

per  STjUnre  inch,  hence  the  area  is  slightly  too  small  and  should  be 
increased,  or  else  the  webs  should  be  placed  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
increuse  the  value  of  r  enough  to  give  a  proper  allowable  unit  stress. 
The  value  of  r  about  axis  Aft  need  not  be  increased,  since  it  is  almost 
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equal  to  the  assumed  riilue,  and  the  area   ia  larger  than   (icede<i  for 
that  value. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  comfjutjitioiif  necessary  for 
any  form  of  "built-up"  steel  column.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
value  of  r  can  be  taken  directly  from  n  handbook,  e.g.,  in  "Cambria 
Steel  "  arc  tables  giving  this  ^-nlue  for  Z-bar  columns,  for  cimnucl 
columns  with  cover  plates,  and  tor  other  sections. 


146.  Lattice  Bars  and  Batteo  Plates.  If  the  two  ribs  of  a 
column  such  as  that  shown  in  cross-section  by  Fig.  2'23  be  not 
connected,  each  rib  would  have  to  be  propcrtioned  as  a  separate 
coluoin  subjected  to  one-halt  the  total  load.  The  least  radius 
of  gjTation  for  such  a  case  would  be  that  (or  one  rib  about  the 
axis  eg,  which  would  ordinarily  be  much  less  than  the  value 
about  axis  hh,  and  consequently  much  smaller  than  the  max- 
imum value  attainable  for  the  sections  used.  Such  a  design 
would  require  a  much  larger  amount  of  material  for  the  main 
section  than  would  be  nece.ssary  if  the  two  ribs  should  be  rigidly 
connected  so  that  they  would  act  together,  and  the  extra  amount 
of  material  required  would  be  much  in  excess  of  that  needed 
for  the  details  necessary  to  so  connect  the  two  ribs.  Several 
conventional  methods  exist  of  connecting  the  ribs,  the  use  of 
side  plates  or  diaphragms,  as  illustrated  by  several  of  the  eases 
of  Fig.  221,  being  the  most  obvious.  Either  of  these  methods 
has  the  advantage  of  using  for  this  purpose  material  which 
can  also  carry  a  portion  oC  the  stress.  For  bridge  trusses  in 
which  connection  by  pins  or  field  rivets  must  ordinarily  be  made 
to  the  side  ribs,  the  use  of  plates  on  all  four  sides  through- 
out the  length  of  the  column  is,  however,  impracticable,  and 
is  also  subject  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  giving  a  closed 
section  which  cannot  be  inspected  for  corrosion  after  erection, 
and  the  interior  of  which  cannot  be  painted.  The  use  of  a 
diaphragm  is  also  frequently  impracticable  for  bridge  mem- 
bers, owing  to  difficulties  of  designing  proper  details;  and  the 
same  difficulty  applies  to  the  one-web  columns,  shown  in  Fig. 
221.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the  material 
as  possible  concentrated  in  the  ribs,  since  the  distribution 
of  the  stress  over  the  cross-section  is  thereby  simplified. 
For  such  colunms,  it  is  therefore  common  to  connect  the  two 
ribs  by  short  plates,  usually  called  "  batten  plates  "  or  "  tie 
plates,"  at  each  end  and  at  points  where  the  continuity  of  the 
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latticing  is  interrupted,  and  to  use  diagonal  bars  throughout  the 
remainde]-  of  the  column,  thus  connecting  the  two  ribs  by  a  form 
of  trussing.  Such  a  column  is  shown  in  Fig.  225,  in  wliich  lattic- 
ing is  used  on  both  sides.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  use  plates 
on  one  side  of  the  cofumn,  as  in  the  top  chords  shown  in  Fig.  221, 
B,  in  which  case  latticing  should  be  employed  on  the  other  aide. 
The  latticing  may  be  composed  of  flat  bars,  angles,  or  even  small 
channels  for  unusually  heavy  colunms,  and 
may  be  single  on  each  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  225,  or  double,  with  rivets  at  the 
points  of  intersection,  as  shown  by  Fig, 
226.  The  fact  that  the  strength  of  latticed 
eolumna  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
proper  design  of  the  latticing  requires  that 
the  proportioning  of  the  latticing  should 
be  as  carefully  studied  as  the  design  of  the 
main  cross-section.  Unfortunately  the  theo- 
retical treatment  of  such  details  is  more 
obscure  than  that  of  the  colunma  them- 
selves,  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if 
the    column    were    to    remain    absolutely 
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straight  under  loading,  no  latticing  would  be  needed,  and  the 
stress  in  such  lattice  bars  as  might  be  used  would  he  merely  the 
secondarj-  stress  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  column  as  a  whole 
and  the  consequent  distortion  of  the  lattice  bars.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  column  bends  somewhat  under  loading,  as  would- 
probably  lie  the  case  unless  the  column  were  of  verj'  short  length, 
bending    moment,    and    consequently    transverse    shear    would 
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occur,  which  would  cause  Btressep  in  the  lattice  bars,  and  it  the 
value  of  this  shear  can  be  determined  the  lattice  bare  may  be 
easily  proportioned.     The  magnitude  of  the  bending  moment  in 

ordinary  columns  of  the  limited  lengths  consistent  with  good 
practice  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  unintentional  eccentricity  of 
the  load  due  to  the  initial  condition  of  the  column  with  respect  to 
its  straightness,  initial  atreaa,  or  homogeneity  of  material,  and 
cannot  be  determined.  It  may  be  estimated,  however,  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  assumed  in  proportioning  the  cohunn, 
thereby  securing  a  consistent  design,  by  deternaning  the  external 
shear  equivalent  to  the  bending  moment  which  causes  the  fibre 
stress  in  such  a  column  to  exceed  the  fibre  stress  in  a  short 
prism,  and  assuming  the  lattice  bars  to  act  as  web  memliers  of 
a  truss  subjected  to  thLi  bending  moment.  Such  a  method,  while 
approximate,  is  perhaps  as  accurate  as  any  yet  derived,  and  will 
be  developed  to  correspond  to  the  bending  moment  obtained  by 
the  straight-line  formula.  For  other  formulas  a  similar  method 
may  be  adopted. 

Let  /=  fibre  stress  due  to  bending; 

it'  =  an  assumed  load  uniformly  distributed  and  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  column  axis; 

c=di3tancc  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibre  of  column; 
M=extemal  bending  moment  due  to  load  v>; 

iS=  maximum  external  shear; 

.A  =  area  of  cross  section ; 

/=moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  about  proper  axis; 
r=radius  of  gyration  corresponding  to  /; 

Z/=  unsupported  length  of  column. 

Assume  that  the  bending  moment  in  the  column  equals  that 
wliich  would  occur  if  the  column  were  loaded  uniformly  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis  throughout  its  length  by  the  load  w  per  foot, 
this  giving  a  larger  shear  than  would  occur  with  any  other 
reasonable  assumption,  such,  for  example,  as  a  concentrated 
load  applied  at  the  centre. 

The  assumed  distribution  of  stress  over  the  cross-section  of 
the  column  corresponding  to  the  value  given  by  the  column 
formula  is  shown  by  Fig,  227,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 

/=  16,000  -^. 
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and     S=- 


-=2S0 


'At\ 


The  total  stress  in  a  lattice  bar,  if  single  latticing  is  used,  may 
now  be  taken  as  equal  to  one-half  the  product  of  S  and  the  cosecant 
of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
column.  This  method  gives  the  stress  in  the  end  lattice  bars, 
but  It  is  common  to  use  the  same  size  bars  throughout  the  column. 
The  following  problem  illustrates  this  method : 


,-  hi=A' 


Probltm. 

channel  colur 

RoUdim. 


DetermiiK 
in  dcsi^ricl 
For  thii 


Fio.  228. 
bars   for   the  15-in. 


Art.  144. 
'olumn  -4=  19.S  sq.ins. 
r=   5.62  ina. 

O.ri 
e=— +3.4=8.1 

2aOXI9.8Xo.R-2 


3830  It 


8.15 

If  the  column  is  single  latticed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228,  this  shear  will 
be  equally  divided  between  two  bars,  and  the  actual  etrcss  in  each 
3830     1.').22  1 

^  =2180  liw.     A  thickness  of  —  the  distance  be- 


liar  will  be  - 


13.25 


40 


tween  rivets,  would  require  these  bars  to  be  0.38  in.  thick,  hence  }-in. 
bars  would  bo  aufficiciit  to  comply  with  this  condition.  A  width  of  21 
inly  he  adopted  for  such  a  column,  heiiee  the  stress  in 

=  2330  lljs.  per  square  inch. 


the  bur  would  equal  - 
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The  value  of  thn  rarfiua  of  K>-ration  Cor  a  rectangular  bar  of  width  b 

and  thickness  (=\p,T-=(\-  =  0.288(,     hence    -    for    such    a     bar 

■=  — '  "" — T=140  approximately.     If  the  straight-liiie  foruiuln  be  applied 
Q.28S  X  3 

the  aUowable    unit  stress  would  be  -r=  16,000-9800=0200  Iba.     The 

A 
secondary  stress  in  bare  of  such  flat  slope  would  not  be  large,  but  will 
bo  computed  in  order  that  its  efteit  may  be  seen. 

The  direct  stress  in  the  channels^  1 2,G00  lbs.  per  square  inch,  hence  the 
7  5X12  600 
reduction  ill  the  distanced  underload  would  be -^-—-—^-7-rr-=  0.00315 in., 

therefore  the  length  of  the  lattice  bar  would  be  decreased  by  the  follow- 
ing amount : 


V''(13i)'+(71)'-v'tl31)'+7.49eS5"=  0.001550  in., 

which  corresponds  to  a  stress  of  3100  lbs,  per  square  inch.  The  maxi- 
mum stress,  including  secondary  stress,  therefore  equals  5430  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  which  is  well  within  the  allowable  limit.  If  an  allowable 
unit  stress  in  the  lattice  bars  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  main 
section  be  considered  permissible,  the  Htrcan  in  the  bars  nill  be  still 
more  on  the  safe  side.* 

If  the  load  be  intentionally  eccentric,  m  in  the  coluninB  treated 
later,  the  same  general  method  may  Ijb  adopted,  the  excess  fibre 
stress  and  shear  corresponding  to  it  being  obtained  from  the 
formula  given  later  for  such  columns.  In  addition  to  designing 
the  lattice  bars  to  cany  the  stress  determined  by  this  method  it 
la  common  to  impose  certain  arbitrary  conditions  as  to  size  of 
bars  and  rivets.  The  following  clauses  fi'om  the  "General  Speci- 
fications for  Steel  RaOway  Bridges,"  published  by  the  American 
llailway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  are 
typical  of  such  restrictions. 

"  The  minimum  width  of  lattice  bars  shall  be  24  ins.  for  J-in. 
rivets,  2\  ins.  for  J-in.  rivets,  and  2  ins.  if  f-in.  rivets  are  used. 
The  thickness  shall  not  be  leas  than  one-fortieth  of  the  distance 
between  end  rivets  for  single  lattice,  and  onc-«ixtieth  for  double 
lattice.     Shapes  of  equivalent  strength  may  he  used. 

"  Five-eighths  inch  rivets  shall  be  u.sed  for  latticing  flanges 
less  than  2J  ins.  wide,  and  J-in.  for  flanges  from  2i  to  SJ  ins. 
wide;  J-in.  rivets  shall  be  used  in  flanges  3i  ins.  and  over,  and 
lattice  bars  with  at  least  two  rivets  shall  be  used  for  flanges  over 
5  ins.  wide. 
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^^b  parts   b( 


"  The  inclination  of  lattice  bara  with  the  axia  of  the  member 
shall  not  be  leaa  than  45  degrees,  and  when  the  distance  between 
rivet  lines  in  tfie  flanges  is  more  than  15  ins.,  if  single  riveted 
bars  are  used,  the  lattice  shall  be  double  and  riveted  at  the  inter- 
section," 

The  tie  plates  at  the  ends  or  other  points  are  usually  pro- 
portioned by  empirical  methods.  The  common  rule  for  tie 
plates  on  main  members  is  to  make  the  length  of  end  plates  not 
leaa  than  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  rivets  connecting 
them  to  the  flanges,  and  intermediate  plates  not  less  than  one- 
half  this  length.  Their  thickneaa  should  not  be  leaa  than  one- 
fiftieth  this  distance. 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  steel 
columns  now  being  conducted  may  throw  further  light  on  the 
subject  of  proportioning  lattice  bars  and  other  column  details, 
the  importance  of  which  in  developing  the  full  strength  of  the 
columns  cannot  be  overestimated, 

111  a  latticed  column  it  is  evidently  essential  that  each  rib 
between  points  of  connection  of  the  lattice  bars  shall  be  strong 
enough  as  a  column  to  carry  its  share  of  the  total  load,  hence 
the  distance  apart  of  the  lattice  bars  when  measured  along  the 

rib  should  be  such  that  —for  the  rib,  L  being  takcc  as  the  distance 

between  latticing  rivets,  should  be  no  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding term  for  the  whole  column;  this,  however,  ia  seldom 
a  limiting  factor  in  the  design  of  the  latticing,  the  empirical  rule 
as  to  maximum  slope  of  the  lattice  bars  being  usually  sufficient  to 
cover  this  point. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  said  that  the 
columns  of  the  famous  Forth  Bridge,  the  longest  span  bridge  in 
the  world,  arc  of  circular  section,  thus  requiring  no  lattice  bars  or 
diaphragms  and  forming  an  ideal  section  so  far  as  strength  is 
concerned.  These  columns,  however,  were  built  in  position, 
a  method  entirely  opposed  to  American  practice,  in  which  the 
columns  are  built  in  the  shops  of  the  fabricating  company  and 
shipped  intact  to  the  bridge  ail*,  a  method  which  limits  the  siae 
of  the  column. 

146.  Rivet  Pitch.  The  rivet  pitch  in  "  built-up  "  columns 
should  be  email  enough  to  insure  that  wrinkling  of  the  different 
parts  between   the   rivets  should   not   occur,   and   to   projKjrly 
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distribute  the  stress  throughout  the  cross-section  at  the  ends 
and  at  intermediate  points  where  concentrated  loads  may  be 
applied.  The  common  rule  is  to  usejio  spacing  along  the  column 
axis  greater  than  6  ins.  or  16  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest 
connected  piece,  and  to  use  at  the  ends  and  other  points  of 
application  of  the  load  a  maximum  pitch  of  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet  for  a  length  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  the  maximum  width  of  the  member.  If  the  bending 
moment  carried  by  the  column  is  large,  as  may  be  the  case  if 
loads  of  considerable  eccentricity  are  applied,  the  rivet  pitch 
should  be  investigated  by  the  methods  used  for  plate  girders. 

147.  Eccentric  Forces.  If  the  resultant  stress  on  any 
cross-section  of  a  bar  does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  force  is  said  to  be  eccentric.  The  effect  of  eccen- 
tric application  of  the  load  is  to  subject  the  section  to  a 
combination  of  direct  stress  and  bending  moment  and  to  cause 
a  maximum  fibre  stress  considerably  greater  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Such  a  loading  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
A  similar  condition  arises  if  the  resultant  force  on  the  cross-sec- 
tion is  due  to  a  direct  force  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a 
bending  moment  due  to  transverse  flexure  instead  of  eccentricity; 
and  the  two  cases  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

General  equations  for  the  fibre  stress  at  any  point  of  a  cross- 
section  of  any  shape  due  to  a  combination  of  direct  stress  and 
bending  moment  are  complicated  and  will  not  be  given  here,  the 
reader  being  referred  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
a  paper  by  Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  Vol.  LVI,  June,  1906. 

The  usual  problem,  that  of  deter- 
mining the  extreme  fibre  stress  on  a 
symmetrical  cross-section  of  a  straight 
bar,  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 
Consider  first  a  straight  bar  subjected 
to  a  resultant  thrust,  acting  parallel 
to  its  axis  but  not  applied  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  cross-section;  and 
consider  the  bar  to  be  so  short  that 

column  action  may  be  disregarded.  I^et  the  cross-section  and 
point  of  application  of  the  load  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  229. 
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Fig.  229. 
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Let  V  =  the  vertical  component  in  lbs,  of  a  resultant  thrust 

acting  at  point  a. 
A  =arca  of  cross-section  in  sq.ins. 
/ft  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  hh. 
/B=moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  vv. 
f  =  compressive  fibre  stress  at  any  corner  (extreme  fibre 

with  respect  to  both  axes). 


Then 


.     V  ,  Vxb      Vyd 


The  last  two  terras  of  this  equation  give  the  fibre  stress  due  to 
the  bending  moment  resulting  from  the  eccentric  application  of 
the  load.  If  the  piece  l>e  subjected  to  a  direct  axial  thrust  and 
transverse  loads,  the  same  equation  would  apply,  but  Vx  and 
Vy  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  Jl/j,  and  M^  respectively,  the 
bending  moments  due  to  transverse  loads  acting  in  planes  hh  and 
vv,  respectively. 

The  proper  sign  to  use  for  the  last  two  terras  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  character  of  the  bending  moment  for  the  cor- 
ner under  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  kh  and  vv  axes;  e.g., 
for  tLe  compression  at  corner  c  the  equation  would  be 
V    Vxb    Yyd 
^   A     2/,      2/fc  ■ 

Ordinarily  if  an  eccentric  load  is  used,  it  is  applied  in  one 
of  the  principal  axes,  in  which  case  the  expression  for  /  would 
include  but  two  terms.  If  the  applied  force  be  a  pull  instead 
of  a  thrust,  the  same  equation  holds,  but  a  positive  result  would 
give  the  tensile  fibre  stress. 

The  serious  effect  of  an  eccentric  load  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  considering  the  cross-section  of  one  of  the  columns 
designed  in  Art.  144.  Suppose  for  example  that  the  resultant 
force  on  the  cross-section  of  the  column  shown  in  Fig.  224,  instead 
of  being  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  be  applied  at  a  point 
two  inches  to  the  right  of  axis  vv  and  two  inches  above  axis  cl. 
The  compressive  stress  in  the  column  will  then  evidently  be  a 
maximum  at  the  corner  marked  x,  and  will  be  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

430,000    430,000X2X9     430,Q()QX(2-I,3Q)X(9.Q-1.30) 
33.47   "*"  1177  ■**  1031 

=  20,000  11)3. 


/= 
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If  the  load  were  to  be  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 

corresponding  fibre  stress  would  be  12,S00  Iba.,  hence  the  eccen- 
tricity produces  an  excess  fibre  stress  of  approximately  63%. 

148.  Effect  of  Combined  Flexure  and  Thrust.  While 
eccentricity  of  load  increases  materially  the  maximum  stress  on  a 
column,  it  is  frequently  neeessarj'  or  convenient  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  loading,  such  for  example  being  the  case  with  a  building 
column  supporting  a  crane-runway  girder  on  a  aide  bracket. 
Transverse  flexure  also  occurs  frequently;  it  is  always  present  in 
a  horizontal  strut,  such  as  a  bridge  chord,  where  its  own  weight 
may  cause  a  considerable  bending  moment;  it  ia  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  design  of  a  top  chord  of  a  deck  bridge  when 
used  to  support  the  track  ties  directly.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  maximum  stress  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  which  follows,  while  not  exact, 
is  commonly  used  and  gives  a  reasonable  working  method.  The 
nomenclature  refers  to  the  cross-section  of  the  rohinin  at  the 
centre  of  tlie  unsupported  length,  at  which  point  maximum 
transverse  deflection  would  occur. 

Let  A/  =  initial  bending  moment  at  section  due  either  to  trans- 
verse loads  or  initial  eccentricity. 

A/i  =  bending  moment  at  section  after  column  has  deflected. 

P  =  resultant  force  on  section  acting  parallel  to  the 
column  axis, 

L    =  unsupported  length  of  column. 

d    =  transverse  deflection  of  column  under  load. 

/     =fibre  stress  in  column  due  to  Iwnding  moment. 

8     =  maximum  fibre  stress  in  column. 

c     =a  constant. 

y  =  distance  from  centre  of  gravity  of  section  to  extreme 
fibre. 

Now  Mi  =  M+P3\  hence  the  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
the  determination  of  3.  From  the  discussion  of  column  formulas 
it  is  evident  that  3  cannot  be  accurately  determined  for  columns 
of  the  lengths  ordinarily  used  in  practice,  since  it  is  partially  due 
to  variation  in  the  initial  condition  of  the  column  and  to  unin- 
tentional eccentricity  of  application  of  the  load.  For  the  case 
under    consideration,    however,   assuming  that    the    column    is 
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Btressed  only  to  a  roaaonable  working  unit  Btreaa,  the  larger  part 
of  the  deflection  ia  due  to  the  bending  moment  M.  If  it  be 
1  that  the  deflection  of  a  column  such  as  this  may  be 
I  in  terms  of  the  fibre  stress  by  formulas  of  the  same 
general  form  as  those  for  the  deflection  of  a  beam,  the  following 
equation  may  be  written: 

c   F.y 


/=  U/- 


mms)' 


Mil 
,     I'l.'- 


My 


For  a  beam  supported  at  ends  and  loaded  at  centre  — 

For  a  beam  supported  at  ends  and  loaded  uniformly  - 
1       1 


48' 
48' 


For  a  column  it  ia  common  to  assume  — —tt.'  giving  the  fol- 
lowing equation  in  wliich  the  last  term  in  the  denominator .  ia  I 
small  and  may  often  be  ignored: 


PV 


(28) 


The  actual  fibre  stress  should  not  exceed  that  obtained  by 
applying  formula  (22)  or  BUth  other  column  formula  as  may  be 
specified,  being  computed  about  the  other  axis, 

A  similar  expression  may  be  derived  for  a  tension  piece  if 
the  sign  of  the  last  term  in  the  denominator  be  changed. 

149.  Building  Columns  under  Eccentric  Loads.  The  follow* 
ing  discussion  shows  a  method  of  computing  the  bending 
moment  due  to  an  eccentric  load  applied  to  a  column  of  a  one- 
story  building  by  a  traveling  crane  running  on  a  track  supported 
by   brackets. 

If  the  column  be  assumed  as  pin  ended  the  curve  of  bending 
moments  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  230,    The  column  ia  held  at 
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FiQ.  230.— Curve  of 
Bending  Moments. 
Eccentrically  Loaded 
Column. 


the  top  by  connection  to  the  truss  and  at  the  bottom  by  friction 

at  the  base  and  foundation  bolts,  hence  the  bending  moment, 

Px,   of  the  eccentric   load   is  resisted  by 

horizontal  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  column 

which  form  a  couple  the  value  of  which  is 

also  Px,    The  maximum  bending  moment 

occurs  at  the  load  and  depends  upon  the 

height  at  which  the  latter  is  placed.    The 

maximum  possible  value  is  evidently  Px, 

which  would   occur  with  the  load  at  either 

end  of  the  column.    The  curve  of  moments 

is  represented  as  changing  suddenly  at  the 

point  of  application  of   the  load;    this  is 

not  strictly  correct,  however,  since  such  a 

condition  could  not  actually  occur   if  the 

load  were   applied    to   a    bracket,  as    the 

latter  would  distribute   its    bending  effect 

by  means  of  the  rivets  connecting  it  to 

the  column. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  columns  need  to  be  treated  as  pin 
ended,  since  the  ends  are  usually  partially  if  not  completely  fixed. 
The  effect  of  fixing  the  ends  is  to  reduce  the  bending  moments 
considerably. 

Columns  in  high  buildings  are  often  eccentrically  loaded  and 
must  be  carefully  studied.  As  such  columns  are  usually 
continuous  over  a  number  of  stories,  and  held  more  or  less  rigidly 
at  each  floor  by  the  floor-beam  connections  or  by  wind  bracing, 
this  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat  mathematically  and  will 
not  be  considered  at  this  point. 

160.  Design  of  Cast-iron  Columns.  The  design  of  a  cast-iron 
column  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  a  steel  column,  hence 
the  following  treatment  of  hollow  circular  cast-iron  columns  imder 
eccentric  load  is  appended. 

Mode  of  Procedure,  1st.  Design  the  column  for  its  direct 
load  assuming  a  reasonable  unit  stress. 

2d.  Make  the  metal  sufficiently  thick  to  ensure  a  good 
casting.  A  thickness  of  1  in.  should,  in  general,  be  used, 
although  in  exceptional  cases  J-in.  or  thinner  metal  may  be 
permitted. 

3d.  Compute  the   maximum   fibre  stress  in  the  column  at 
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designed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  retiuirements.  In 
this  conipntation  any  reasonable  eccentricity  of  the  load  must 
be  considered, 

4th.  If  the  fibre  atreaa  thua  obtained  differs  too  much  from 
the  allowable  stress,  revise  the  computation. 

The  following  method  illustrates  the  design  of  siicn  a  column, 
and  shows  a  method  of  determining  the  eccentricity. 

Assume  beams  A  and  B,  Fig,  231,  to  each  have  a  live  reaction 
of  10,000  lbs.,  a  dead  reaction  of  5000  lbs.,  and  to  be  12  ins.  wide. 
Then  the  maximum  load  on  the  column  =  80,000  lbs.  Assuming 
a  unit  stress  of  401^0  lbs.  for  a  trial  section  gives  20,0  sq.uis.  A 
column  S  ins.  in  external  diameter  and  of  one  inch  material  has  an 


Fig.  2^2. 

area  of  22.0  sq.iu.'j.  and  will  do  for  a  trial  section.  Since  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  beams  may  lie  fully  loaded  and  the  other 
only  partially  loadeil,  it  is  evident  that  the  resultant  of  the  loads 
on  the  column  may  not  act  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  column  will  be  eccentrically  loaded.  The 
maximum  eccentricitj  will  occur  when  one  of  the  beams,  say 
beam  A,  has  its  full  live  load,  and  the  other  is  unloaded.  The 
loading  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  232,  and  the  resultant  will 
act  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  centre  load  equal 
6O,0O0j- 


total  load  in  this  case  ia  less  than  the  maximum,  but  the  effect  of 
the  eccentricity  may  be  sufficient  to  make  this  the  critical  case. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  eccentricity  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  x.  This  involves  the  design  of  the  column 
cap,  and  the  location  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  reaction 
on  each  beam.     This  latter  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
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since  its  distribution  would  depend  upon  the  relative  elasticity 
of  the  beam,  column,  and  column  cap,  and  upon  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  wood.  If  the  beam,  cap  and  column  were  to  be 
perfectly  rigid,  then  the  reaction  on  each  bcuni  would  be  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  its  bearing  surface;  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
column  and  cap  were  to  be  rigid  and  the  beam  clastic,  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  tlirow  all  the  preaaure  to  the  edge  of  the  cap, 
and  to  make  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant.  This 
latter  condition  could,  however,  not  really  be  reached,  since  the 
wood  would  be  crushed  at  the  point  of  bearing,  which  would 
relieve  the  pressure  there  and  distribute  it  over  a  greater  length 
of  beam.  The  true  position  of  the  resultant  is  evidently  some- 
where between  the  centre  of  bearing  and  the  edge  of  the  cap. 

To  design  the  cap  and  determine  the  position  of  the  resultant 
reaction  let  the  tollowing  assumptions  be  made: 

Ist.  Pressure  varies  uniformly  from   a   maximum  at  edge  of 
cap  to  zero  at  end  of  beam. 

2d.  Pressure  at   edge  of  cap   under   maximum   load  equals 
allowable  crushing  strength  of  the  wooil  across  the  grain,  which 

may  be   assumed  as   350  lbs,  per  sq.in.  for  , 

yellow  pine    beams,  or  4200  lbs.   per   lineal      |i--ii--»i*  i 

inch  for  a  1'2-in,  beam.      Fig.  233  shows  the      L(j,..^ ' 

distribution  of  pressure  at  the  end  of  one  of        ^mJ 

the  beams   based  upon  the   assumption  just  p,Q   23J. 

made.     The  distance   d  may   be  determined 

by    dividing   the    maximum    beam    reaction   by    one-half    the 

allowable  crushing  strength  per  lineal  inch.     For  the  case  under 

consideration,  this  gives  TJ"  approximately. 


The  value  of  x  is 


li"  +  l"  +  m(7i")  =  7.5 


The  eccentricity  under  the  partial  loading  is  then  (7.5)  (0.14)  = 
1.05  ins.  The  eccentricity  due  to  bending  of  the  column  will  be 
neglected  here,  as  being  an  unneccssarj-  refinement  for  a 
material  as  variable  as  cast  iron,  hence  the  fibre  stress  due  to  the 
eccentricity  will  be 


4X70.000X1.05 


=  2140  lbs. 
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To  determine  whether  the  column  is  safe  this  eccentric  stress 
Bhould  be  added  to  the  maximum  stress  due  to  the  direct  load  as 
determined  by  the  column  formula,  and  the  sum  should  not  exceed 
the  allowable  unit  stress  in  a  short  column,  If  formula  (27)  be 
applied,  the  maximum  fibre  stress  due  to  direct  load  is  given  by 
the  expression 


22 


-  =  3180+670  =  3S50. 


The  eccentric  Btresa  added  to  this  gives  a  total  of  5990  lbs., 
which  is  less  than  6100  lbs.,  the  allowable  unit  stress  by  the 
formula  for  short  columns,  hence  the  column  has  an  area  that  is 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  required  amount  and  may  be  used. 

161.  Design  of  Iron  and  Steel  Tension  Members.  The  design 
of  tension  members  involves  little  more  than  the  selection  of 
bars  with  sufficient  net  ai^ea  to  carry  the  total  stress  without 
exceeding  the  allowable  unit  stress.  Steel  or  iron  tension  mem- 
bers may  be  divided  into  two  general  types:  viz.,  solid  bars 
rectangular  or  circular  in  cross -section,  and  built-up  members 
composed  of  structural  sliapes  riveted  together.  Solid  bars  are 
used  generally  In  pin  trusses  for  diagonals  and  bottom  chord 
members,  and  m  Howe  truasea  for  verticals.  Built-up  members 
are  generallj  employed  tor  tension  membera  in  riveted  trusses 
and  for  the  end  hangers  in  pui  trusses. 

Of  the  first  tj  pe  of  mombor  the  eye  bar  shown  in  Fig.  234  is 
used  moat  commonly.     Such  bars  are  made  by  most  of  the  large 


steel  manufacturers  and  are  fully  described  In  their  handbooks. 
The  heads  of  these  bars  are  designed  so  that  the  bar  if  tested 
to  deatmction,  will  fail  in  the  body  rather  than  in  the  head, 
and  the  engineer  ahould  specify  that  full-sized  tests  should  give 
this  result  and  not  attempt  to  proportion  the  heatls.  In  deter- 
mining clearance,  the  dimensions  of  the  beads  given  by  the 
makers  may  be  used,  noting  that  the  diameter  of  the  head  de- 
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pends  upon  the  size  of  pin  hole.  Eye-bars  may  be  manufactured 
to  any  thickness  above  the  minimum  size  quoted  by  the  makers, 
but  a  thickness  above  2  ins.  should  not  generally  be  employed, 
since  such  thick  bars  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best  material. 
A  good  rule  to  observe  in  selecting  bars  is  to  keep  the  thick- 
ness between  one-sixth  and  one-third  the  width.  Eye-bars  are 
generally  used  in  pairs,  since  an  odd  number  of  bars  would  give  a 


Turobuckle 


[ 


FiQ.  235. 

poor  arrangement  on  the  pin.  For  counters,  adjustable  eye-bars 
such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  235  may  be  used,  the  two  bars  being 
connected  by  a  turnbuckle  or  sleeve  nut;  iron  rods  with  loops 
formed  by  welding  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  236  may  be 


:Weld 


SleervKut 


%m\i(im(^ 


Fig.  236. 


Wdd 


used  if  the  counter  stresses  are  small.    For  the  verticals  of  Howe 

trusses  iron  rods,  with  screw  ends  fastened  by  nuts  bearing  on 

washers  supported  by  the  top  chord,  are  generally  employed. 

In  proportioning  adjustable  members  allowance  must  be  made 
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side  Elevation 
Fig.  237. 


Side  Elevation 
Fig.  238. 


for  the  decrease  in  section  due  to  the  screw  threads.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  upset  the  screw  end,  that  is,  to  make  it  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  body  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  area  at 
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Fig. 241. 
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the  root  of  the  thread  to  make  the  bar  as  strong  there  as  else- 
where. For  short  rods,  however,  the  labor  cost  involved  in  this 
process  may  be  greater  than  the  saving  of  material  would  warrant. 
Riveted  tension  pieces  may  be  made  of  various  sections. 
Figs.  237  to  241  inclusive  show  typical  members,  and  need 
no  explanation.  While  these  members  do  not  need  latticing 
or  tie  plates  tc  keep  the  separate  parts  from  buckling,  some 
connection  between  them  should  be  used  to  make  the  different 
parts  act  together.  The  design  of  these  details  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer. 


CHAPTER  XII 


PIN  AND  RIVETED  TRUSS  JOINTS 


162.  Bridge  Pins  Described.     A  bridge  pin  may  be  coiiRidered 

as  a  large  rivet  which  has  to  carry  bending  moment  as  well  as 
shear  and  bearing.  The  difference  between  a  bridge  pin  and  a 
rivet  is  due  to  construction.  A  rivet  is  driven  while  red  hot, 
and  is  then  headed,  usually  under  a  high  pressure,  so  that  it 
completely  fills  its  hole  and  binds  together  so  tightly  the  different 
pieces  through  which  it  passes  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  oppor- 
tunity for  it  to  become  distorted  through  bending.  A  bridge 
pin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  made  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  pin  hole,  and  the  attempt  is  not  made  to  hold  together 
tightly  by  the  pin  the  members  coming  on  it,  hence  it  can  bend 
and  must  be  designed  to  resist  bending  moment  as  well  ae 
ehcar.  It  must  also  have  sufficient  bearing  area  on  each  con- 
nected piece  to  make  it  safe  against  failure  by  crushing  of  either 
pin  or  member,  this  latter  frequently  being  secured  by  increasing 
the  thickne.18  of  the  member  l>y  the  addition  of  a  plate  or  plates 
rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  pin. 

163.  Arrangement  of  Members  on  Pin.  The  actual  design 
of  a  pin  as  carried  out  in  practice  is  a  very  simple  process  after 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  members  upon  the  pin  is  once 
satisfactorily  accompl^hed.  To  properly  arrange  the  members 
is,  however,  a  somewhat  complicated  prablem,  since  the  arrange- 
ment on  one  pin  cannot  be  worked  out  independently,  but  must 
be  studied  with  due  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  truss. 

The  following  rules  sliovdd  bo  observed  in  arrangbig  the  dif- 
ferent members: 

Ist.  Allow  sufficient  clearance.  This  is  extremely  important, 
since  in.sufficiont  clearance  gives  trouble  in  erection.  For  trusses 
of  ordinary  spans,  the  heads  of  all  eye-bars  coming  on  the  pin 
should  be  assumed  as  A  "'■  thicker  than  their  normal  thickness 
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and  the  total  clearance  between  riveted  members  should  be  at 
least  one-half  inch.  Fig.  242  shows  the  method  of  providing 
clearance  in  a  simple  case. 

Distance  "  a "  =distance   between   chord   webs,  should,    for 
case  shown,  be  made 

13i+2(li")+2{g)+J=18". 


Fig.  242. 


If  rivets  are  countersunk,  this  distance  may  be  reduced  by 
IJ  in.  If  rivet  heads  are  flattened  or  are  countersunk  but  not 
chipped  the  distance  between  channels  may  be  varied  accordingly, 
{Note  that  rivet  heads  if  countersunk  but  not  chipped  usually 
project  J  in.  alx)ve  the  surface  and  that  rivet  heads  are  frequently 
flattened  without  being  countersunk,  so  that  they  project  but 
i  in.  above  the  surface.) 
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2d.  Arrange  eye  bars  so  that  their  centre  linea  will  be  paral- 
lel or  nearly  so  with  the  centre  line  of  the  truss.  It  is  seldom 
possible  if  compact  joints  and  aniall  pins  are  to  Ik;  obtained  to 
follow  this  rule  very  closely,  but  it  is  common  to  specify  that  , 
no  bar  ahall  deviate  from  the  centre  line  of  the  truss  by  more 
than  ^  in.  per  foot  in  length  of  the  bar.  In  cases  where  a  greater 
allowance  than  this  is  necessary  the  bar  sbouM  be  bent  to  the  i 
proper  slope  before  being  annealed. 

Aa  it  ia  sometimes  difficult  to  arrange  the  different  members 
80  that  all  the  above  conditions  will  be  observed,  the  student 
is  advised  to  lay  out  to  a  large  scale,  say  li  in,=l  ft.,  the  different 
joints  of  each  chord.  Tlie  distance  apart  of  the  various  joints 
should  also  be  plotted  to  scale,  but  this  scale  may  be  much  smaller 
than  the  scale  of  details.  The  different  members  can  then  be 
drawn  from  joint  to  joint  and  the  deviation  from  the  centre  line 
can  be  determined  by  scale.  This  method  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
2-13  for  two  joints  of  a  bottom  chord.     To  carry  out  the  method 


Fig.  243. 


completely  the  chord  should  be  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  show  all  the  joints,  or  if  the  truss  is  Bj'mmetrical, 
all  the  joints  up  to  and  including  the  centre  joint,  and  the  top 
chord  should  be  plotted  above  the  bottom  chord  in  a  similar 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  above  arrange- 
ment, the  channel  flanges  may  have  to  be  cut  away.  Thw  is 
undesirable,  but  is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  a  pin  of  large  diameter.  If  this  is  done,  the 
channels  should  be  reinforced  by  web  plates  extending  throughout 
the  distance  over  which  the  flanges  are  cut,  unless  the  channel 
webs  alone  without  the  flanges  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  cany 
the  compression.  In  investigating  this  case  in  a  compression 
member,  the  column  formula  should  be  applied,  using  for  the 
unsupported  length  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  pin  hole  to 
the  first  row  of  rivets  beyond  the  point  where  the  flanges  are  cut. 
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154.  Minimum  Size  of  Pins.  Before  it  is  possible  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement  of  the  various  members,  it  ia  necessary 
to  tnake  some  assumption  as  to  the  size  of  the  pins,  since  it  is 
usually  necessarj-  to  add  pin  plates  to  the  riveted  members  either 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  member  against  crushing 
on  the  pin,  or  to  make  up  for  the  area  taken  out  by  the  pin  hole, 
since  the  pin,  unUke  a  rivet,  does  not  completely  fill  the  hole  and 
hence  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  carrj-  compression.  To  deter- 
mine the  size  approximately  requires  some  experience;  the 
lowest  limit  is,  however,  usually  fixed  by  the  width  of  the  widest 
eye-bar  connected  to  the  pin  as  shown  below. 

Let  /j,=allowable  bearing  stress  per  square  inch  on  pm, 
/( =aUowable  tension  stress  per  square  inch  in  bar. 
tu=width  of  widest  bar  coming  on  the  pin. 
I  =thicknes3  of  same  bar, 
<i=diameter  of  the  pin. 
Then 

/4</i=bcaring  value  of  the  bar  on  the  pin, 
and 

/,u>i=teii8ile  strenj^th  of  the  bar. 

Putting  these  equal  gives 

f,,dt=f,irt. 
Therefore,  /i 


For  example  if  /,  =  16,000,  /^  =24,000,  and  the  width  of  the 
.  widest  bar  coming  on  the  pin  is  6  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  pin 

should  not  be  less  than— X6 -^4.0  in.,  hence  the  pin  in  this  case 

should  be  assumed  as  not  less  than  4.0  in.  in  diameter.  Whether 
it  should  be  assumed  as  larger  ia  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
estimated  by  experience,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  wiser 
to  assume  the  i)in  loo  small  rather  than  too  large,  since,  in  the 
former  case,  pin  plates,  which  are  somewhat  thicker  than  are 
needed,  will  be  selected  at  first  and  these  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  thickness  if  it  be  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be 
larger  than  that  assumed.  The  only  exception  to  the  statement 
"  that  it  is  usually  on  the  safe  side  to  assume  the  pin  too  small " 
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is  when  a  reinforcing  plate  is  not  needed  to  increase  the  bearing 
resistance  on  the  pin,  but  is  required  to  make  up  for  reduction 
in  section  by  the  pin  hole.  This  sometimes  happens  near  the 
centre  of  the  top  chord  of  a  simple  truss,  but  in  arranging  the 
members  on  a  pin  it  is  wise  to  always  allow  for  at  least  one  pin 
plate  upon  the  chord  at  every  joint;  a  |-in.  plate  if  rivets  do  not 
require  countersinking,  ami  a  ft-in.  plate  if  the  clearance  is  so 
small  as  to  make  countersinking  necessary. 

166.  Stresses  Causing  Maximum  Moment  and  Shear.  After 
the  arrangement  of  the  menibera  is  satisfactorily  accomplished 
it  U  necessary  to  compute  the  maximum  stresses  which  act 
simultaneously  on  each  pin,  and  wliich  seem  likely  to  produce 
critical  bending  momenta  and  shears. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  simultaneous  stresses  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  calculate  anew  the  stresses  in  a  number  of 
bars  under  the  loading  which  produces  the  maximum  in  one  of 
them.    For  example,  for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  244,  the  maximum 


Fig.  244. 


F 


moment  on  pin  Lj  may  occur  under  the  loading  which  protluces 
maximum  stress  in  chord  L1L3,  diagonal  t/|/.a,  or  chord  LaLz, 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  compute  the  stress  in  the  bars 
connected  by  pin  L3  under  all  of  these  conditions  of  loading. 

In  all  cases  it  is  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  stresses  which  are  desired,  and  the  results  should  be  checked 
by  noting  whether  the  pin  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
these  components,  that  is,  whether  2ff=0  and  2V'=0.  There 
is  one  point  here  which  may  cause  trouble.  The  floor  beam 
in  an  ordinary  bridge  is  frequently  connected  to  the  post  above 
the  pin,  hence  tlie  post  stress  which  reaches  the  pin  is  not  tho 
stress  in  the  post  as  a  whole,  but  is  the  stress  in  the  post  below 
the  floor  beam.  To  avoid  confusion,  no  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  actual  stress  in  the  post,  whether  the  floor  beam  is 
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above  or  below  the  pin,  but  the  stress  coming  to  the  pin  from  the 
post  should  be  placed  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 
diagonal  stress.  After  the  stresses  are  found,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  sketches  for  each  joint  showing  the  stresses  in  the  bars 
meeting  at  the  joint, 

166.  Computation  of  Uaximum  Moment  and  Shear.  The 
next  step  is  to  clet(;rmine  the  niaxinuim  bending  moment  and 
shear  on  the  pin  for  each  loiiding.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
for  the  moment  by  plotting  the  curves  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal moments,  and  determining  by  inspection  or  trial  the  section 
where  the  maximum  resultant  moment  occurs.  This  resultant 
can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  graphical  methods, 
since  its  value  equals  that  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  the  aides  of  which  equal  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
moments  respectively. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  maximum  shear  needs  to  be  carefully 
figured,  since  ordinarily  the  bending  moment  determines  the  size 
of  the  pin.  The  shearing  stress  should  always  be  investigated, 
however,  and  in  doubtful  cases  its  maximum  value  determined 
by  the  method  given  above  for  bending  moment. 

If  the  size  of  the  pin  as  computed  differs  materially  from 
that  assumed,  the  thickness  of  the  pin  plates  should  be  investi- 
gated and  revised  if  necesaar;'.  This  should  not  be  done  too 
hastily,  however,  since  it  ia  customary  to  use  but  few  different 
sized  pins,  in  a  truss,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  pin  as  com- 
puted may  not  be  the  one  which  it  is  finally  decided  to  use. 
Examples  of  pin  computation  will  now  be  given. 

167.  Computation  of  a  Top  Chord  Pin  for  Truss  Shown  in 
Fig.  245- 

Problem,  Determine  the  aizo  of  pin  and  thickues.?  of  bearing  area 
of  fhord  and  vertical  at  joint  U^,  using  following  allowable  unit  stresses: 

Bearing  on  pin,  22,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
Bending  on  pin,  22,500  Ihs.  per  square  inch, 
Shear  on  cross-section,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

•Solution.  For  this  pin  the  only  loading  which  needs  to  be  considered 
ia  that  which  produces  the  maximum  stress  in  diagonal  (.'2^3.  The 
reason  for  thia  is  that  the  top  chord  is  contiimous  ut  the  joint,  and  spliced 
elsewhere  as  shown.  Thia  is  inconaistcnt  with  the  theory  u[>on  which 
the  computation  of  truss  stresses  is  based,  but  ia  the  common  practice 
and  probably  does  not  aifcct  the  stresses  materially,  wliile  it  simplifies 
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greatly  the  conBtraction.     Under  this  pondition  the  duty  of  thia  pin 
Ib  to  connert  the  diagonal  to  the  top  chord  and  vertical,  the  horizontal 


(For  cfunposition  of  mombm,  bob  oppo«ili3  pugt.) 

roitijioneiit  of  the  diagonal  stress  being  tranemitted  by  the  pin  to  the 
chord,  and  the  vertical  component  to  the  post.  The  actual  stress  in  the 
chord,  therefore,  is  not  an  element  in  the  pin  dcBign,  and  needs  to  be 
u,  considered     only     in     investigating     the 

strength  of  the  chord  at  the  cross-section 
through  the  pin  hole.  Fig.  246  shows 
the  maximum  stress  in  the  diagonal  with 
its  vertical  and  horizontal  components. 

The  allowable  unit  atreaaes  of  16,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  tension,  and  22,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  bearing  give  for  the 
minimum  size  pin  required    for    bearing 

on  the  6-in.  diagonal  bar,  — X6"=4.35". 

Since  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  is  largo 
the  size  of  pin  wliich  will  !«  assumed  in  det«niiinin^  hearing  areas 
will  be  taken  as  somewhat  larger  than  the  miidmum  size,  or  say  5i  In, 
The  bearing  area  required  by  this  assumption  may  then  be  computed, 
by  assuming  the  stress  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  a  surface  equal 
to  the  plane  diametrical  section  of  the  pin. 

Total  thickness  of  bearing  required  on  chord 

196,000 
22fl00"X5F' 
Totiil  thickness  of  bearing  requirc<l  on  vertical 

243,000 


22,000X51" 
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In  order  to  obtain  these  thicknesses  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  H  in.  pin 
plate  to  each  half  of  the  vertical.  The  chord  thickness  need  not  be  in- 
creased for  bearing,  but  a  plate  should  be  added  to  make  up  for  the 
reduction  in  area  due  to  the  pin  hole.    This  reduction 

=  5JXU=92sq.in9. 

A  22"XA"  pin  plate  on  each  rib  of  the  chord  gives  a  net  area  ot 
13}X{=I4.7  aq.ins.,  which  is  ample.  A  thinner  plate  should  not  be 
assumed,  since  the  rivets  may  have  to  be  countersunk,  and  it  is 
inadvisable  to  countersink  j-in.  rivets  in  a  plate  thinner  than  fi  in. 

The  width  adopted  for  the  top  ehord  is  18^  in.  between  the  22-in.n-ebB, 
and  for  the  vertical  12  in.  out  to  out  of  webs.  These  widths  are  deter- 
mined, principally,  by  the  conditions  at  the  end  joint,  wliich  will  not  be 
considered  here.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  width  of  the 
vertical  is  given  for  the  distance  out  to  out  of  webs,  instead  ot  between 
webs,  the  flanges  being  turned  away  from  each  other.  This  distance 
is  made  const'^nt  for  all  verticals,  so  that  the  lengths  of  the  floor  beams 
may  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  thickness  of  the  post  channel  webs. 
The  armngement  of  members  adopted  at  the  joint  is  shown  by  Fig.  247. 


The  forces  acting  on  the  pin  were  assumed,  in  determining  the  required 
bearing  area,  as  distribute*!  utiifonnly  over  a  plane  surface  equal  to  the 
diametrical  section  of  the  pin.  In  computing  moments,  however,  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to  consider  these  forces  as  concentrated  at  the  centre 
of  the  bearing  areas.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  application  of 
these  stresses  should  be  computed  upon  this  basis,  and  the  bending 
moment  and  shear  on  the  pin  <letemiiiie<l.  The  results  of  these  computa- 
tions are  shown  in  Fig.  248. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  maximum  moment  in  this  case  is  the  resultant 
of  the  maximum  horizontal  and  the  maximum  vertical  moments,  since 
these  both  occur  at  the  same  section.  This  is  found  graphically,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  249,  and  equals  202.000  in.  lbs. 
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With  an  allowable  fibre  stress  in  bending  in  the  pin  equal  to  22^00 
lbs.,  a  5-in.  oin  is  required  to  carry  this  moment.      (See  table  for 


X(lX)-if" 


Gnnre  of  HoriaottUl 
Bandiaff  Momenta 


4 


Carre  of  Vortical 


II 


•-6— H 
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"Maximum  Bending  Moments  on  Pins"  in  "Cambria  Steel,"  1914 
edition,  page  332).    This  pin  may  be  used,  provided  it  is  strong  enough 

to  carry  the  maximum  shear.  (The  pin  plates 
used  on  post  and  chord  are  both  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  size  needed  for  a  5i-in.  pin,  and 
hence  need  not  be  recomputed.)  The  area  of  a 
5  in.  pin  is  19.6  sq.ins.  which  at  a  unit  stress  of 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  assumed  to  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  cross-section,  is  good 
for  196,000  lbs.  shear.  The  maximum  shear  is 
121,500  lbs.,  which  is  less  than  the  allowable  shear, 
hence  the  5-in.  pin  satisfies  all  the  necessary  r^ 
quirements  and  should  be  used. 


17SM0  Id.  Dm. 


Fig.  249. 


168.  Computation  of  a  Bottom  Chord  Pin  for  Truss  Shown 
by  Fig.  245- 

Problem.  Determine  the  size  of  pin  and  thickness  of  bearing  area 
on  vertical  at  joint  L„  using  same  unit  stresses  as  for  pin  Ut. 

Solulion,    For  this  pin  two  loadings  must  be  considered. 

1st.  That  which  produces  maximum  stress  in  chords  LiL|  and 
L3L1. 

2d.    That  producing  maximum  stress  in  diagonal  UJjt, 

For  the  first  case,  the  chord  stresses  are  identical  with  the  maximum 
stresses,  since  the  ehonls  of  this  truss  were  computed  for  a  uniform  load 
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per  foot,  and  hence  these  stresses  may  be  written  down  at  once.  The 
difference  between  the  chord  stresses  equals  the  horizontJil  component 
of  the  diagonal  stress,  from  which  the  vertical  component  is  readily 
obtained.  The  stress  transferred  to  the  vertical  from  the  pin  equals  the 
vertical  component  of  the  diagonal  stress.  The  stresses  for  this  case  are 
shown  by  Fig.  250. 

For  the  second  case  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  stresses  in  the 
chords  produced  by  the  loading  which  causes  maximum  stress  in  tlie 
diagonal.  This  computation  requires  but  little  additional  work,  even 
if  a  concentrated  load  sjstem  b  uswi,  auice  the  position  of  the  loads  is 
known  and  the  left  reaction  would  have  been  determined  in  making  the 
shear  computations.    The  stresses  for  this  rase  are  shown  by  Fig,  251. 

Had  the  maximum  chord  stresses  been  computed  for  a  concentrated 
load  system  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  compute  the  pin  for  three 
Instead  of  two  cases,  since  the  position  of  the  loads  for  maximum  stress 
In  chord  L^L,  might  have  been  different  from  the  position  for  maximum 
■trees  in  the  chord  L,L„     It  should  be  noted,  howei-er,  that  in  pin  com- 


DHa-intwa.. 


Flo.  Jjo. 


Fig.  251. 


putatlons  a  uniform  load  giving  (he  same  maximum  stress  as  tnat  occur- 
ring in  any  one  of  the  bars  coimected  by  the  pin  may  be  used  if  desired 
In  dctennining  the  simultaneous  stress  in  the  other  bars,  the  error  being 
■light.  It  will  l>e  noticed  that  impact  is  not  included  with  above 
■tnwm,     The  reason  for  this  is  liiat  the  allowance  for  impact  if  figured 


liy  the  formula  /-,S| 


<^). 


which  will  be  used  for  this  ci 


would  give 
dlfforwit  iwrcenlflges  for  the  different  bare,  with  the  result  that  the 
fori-wi  nn  tho  jiin  would  not  balance.  It  is  necessarj-,  therefore,  in 
■(U'h  a  ciuw  to  compute  the  dead  wid  live  moments  separutely,  and  deter- 
mitio  the  Impact  na  n  factor  of  the  moments  and  not  of  the  bar  stresses. 
II  the  Impact  Ix  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pejventages  of  loaded 
iNiKth  It  might  if  .Irairtd  bo  included  in  the  stir^ses,  since  the  loaded 
taigth  1«  the  Mimo  for  each  case  for  all  the  bare  concerned. 

Tho  minimum  siie  of  pin  for  this  joint  is  ^X-"=5.1".    Thestreasea 

uTs'^T'  ''?',"'"  "'  *""''*  ^"^  reasonable  to  assume  a  pin  somewhat 
„/*,,''"'  '"'"•""'Un-in.pinwUlbetakM.  For  the  loading  of  the  second 
a",  urn  iH„t  rtr<w.,  with  impact  added,  wjuals  414,000  lbs.;  hence  tho 
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414  000 
total  thickness  required  for  bearing  on  tlie  6-in.  pin  is      ^^ — -=  3.14  in. 

22,000X6 

The  thickness  of  the  channel  web  is  0.40  in.,  hence  to  each  web  must  be 
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Fig.  252. 

added  1.17-in.  pin  plates  or  say  one  A-in.  plate  and  one  f-in.  plate, 
proposed  arrangement  of  the  different  members  coming  on  the 


The 
pin  is 


.000lB.lbC 


Center  line  of  Pin 


D-llS,0001be.        D-M,000]h«. 
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Fig.  253. — Curves  of  Moments  for  Case  1.    Full  Lines  are  Dead  Moments. 

shown  in  Fig.  252.    This  arrangement  is  one  which  gives  a  satisfactory 
location  of  the  bars  as  regards  the  other  joints  of  the  truss. 
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Figs.  253  and  254  show  curves  of  moment*  for  both  loadings,  and 
should  be  uiiderst<H>d  without  difficulty.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  deter- 
mining distances  between  loads  eacheye-bar  is  assumed  to  be  A->n.  thii^ker 
than  its  nominal  size. 


=  •0,000 11* 

Fio.  254. — Curve  of  Live  Momenta  for  Case  2. 


D  =  175,000  in.lbs., 
Z,-137,000in.lb8., 
/  =  60,000  in-llis.  (by  formula  (8) ). 

372,000  in.lbs. 

The  size  of  pin  required  to  carry  this  moment  with  unit  stress  of 
22,500  lbs.  is  5|-in  (see  Cambria  Handbook).  This  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  size  assumed  in  computing  the  thickness  of  the  bearing  platea 
on  the  post.  Aa  the  thickness  of  these  bearing  plutea  has  no  influence 
upon  tlie  maximum  moment  on  this  ptn  which  oicurs  at  the  next  to 
the  outermost  chord  bar,  it  is  evident  that  the  5|-in.  pin  may  be  used 
without  recomputation  by  making  one  of  the  pin  plates  on  the  vertical 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  size  required  for  a  G-in.  pin,  and  that  no  othor 
change  is  necessary. 

Shear.  The  allowable  shear  on  tlie  53-in.  pin  at  10,U00  Iba.  per 
square  inch  equals  24S,5U0  lbs. 
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A  slight  study  of  the  pin  and  its  applied  loads  shows  that  the  maxi- 
mum shear  for  Case  1  is: 

Z)=  92,000  lbs. 
L=  72,000 
7=32,000 


(I 


it 


196,000 


« 


For  Case  2,  the  shear  is  still  less,  hence  the  5f-in.  pin  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  shear. 

169.  Effect  Upon  Pin  of  Change  in  Arrangement  of  Members. 

The  student  should  consider  carefully  the  comparatively  great  effect 
upon  the  moment  of  a  slight  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
members  on  pin  L2.  If  the  2-in  chord  bar  were  to  be  interchanged 
in  position  with  the  1^-in.  diagonal,  the  maximum  dead  moment 
due  to  horizontal  forces  would  be  increased  by  54,000  in.lbs.  and 


t 

I' 


n 


Fig.  255. 


Fig.  256. 


the  live  moment  proportionally.  The  effect  of  an  Interchange  of 
the  2-in.  chord  bar  with  the  adjoining  l^^-in.  bar  would  be  to 
increase  the  horizontal  dead  moment  by  363,000  in.lbs.  and  the 
live  moment  proportionally.  It  would  also  make  the  maximum 
horizontal  moment  occur  at  a  section  where  vertical  moment 
would  exist,  hence  the  maximum  would  be  a  resultant  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  moments  instead  of  a  single  moment,  as  is 
now  the  case,  and  this  would  still  further  increase  the  moment. 
It  is  desirable  to  use  as  small  pins  as  possible,  so  that  the 
size  of  the  eye-bar  heads  may  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits, 
hence  the  arrangement  of  the  bars  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  the  designer  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  arrangement  which 
will  produce  both  positive  and  negative  moments  will  usually 
give  a  satisfactory  result.  For  example,  if  the  arrangement  of 
bars  shown  in  Fig.  255  be  changed  to  correspond  to  that  shown 
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in  Fig.  256,  the  moment  will  be  reduced,  since  in  the  first  case 
the  moment  continually  increases  while  in  the  second  case  the 
moment  variea  from  positive  to  negative  and  then  back  to  posi- 
tive, its  maximum  value  being  far  below  that  reached  in  the  first 
arrangement. 

The  thicknesa  of  the  bars  also  has  an  important  effect  upon 
the  size  of  the  pin,  and  a  reduction  can  often  be  made  by  reducing 
in  thickness  one  bar  of  a  member  and  increasing  another  by 
the  same  amount.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  if  the  member 
is  composed  of  only  two  bars,  since  in  such  a  case  both  bars  must 
be  equal  in  size  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  truss. 

160.  Pin  Plate  Rivets.  The  determination  of  the  number 
of  rivets  required  in  the  pin  plates  sometimes  requires  careful 
study.  The  student  should,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  solv- 
ing this  problem  if  he  is  careful  to  use  enough  rivets  to  carry 
from  each  plate  the  stress  which  it  receives  from  the  pin,  assum- 
ing that  it  receives  that  proportion  of  the  total  stress  which  its 
thickness  bears  to  the  total  tliickness  of  bearing.  Due  allowance 
should  be  made  in  case  several  pin  plates  are  needed  for  the  effect 
of  intermediate  plates  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivets,  and  it 
is  often  found  desirable  to  make  plates  of  different  lengths  so 
that  something  of  the  effect  of  a  tight  filler  may  be  obtained. 

161.  Pin  Huts.  The  nut  commonly  used  on  bridge  pins  is 
a  special  nut  which  is  much  thinner  than  the  ordinarj-  hexagonal 
or  square  nut,  since  its  function  is  not  to  carry  tension  into  the 
pin,  but  merely  to  hold  the  bars  in  place.  It  should  be  held 
in  position  by  a  cotter  pin,  since  nuts  not  held  have  been  known 
to  be  loosened  by  the  impact  of  trains,  and  to  fall  off.  On  very 
large  trusses,  nuts  are  sometimes  replaced  by  washers  which 
are  held  in  place  by  a  rod  passing  through  a  hole  bored  along 
the  longitudinal  axi.-^  of  the  pin. 

162.  Pack.'ng  Rings.  In  order  that  the  bending  moment  on 
the  pin  may  not  differ  from  the  computed  value,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  eye-bars  be  held  in  the  position  assumed  in  the  computa- 
tions. To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  use  washers  or  collars 
between  some  of  the  bars.  These  are  sometimes  made  of  thin 
plates  bent  around  the  pin,  and  sometimes  of  short  pieces  of  iron 
pipe.  When  the  bar  is  restrained  by  the  other  members  so  that 
the  clearance  is  not  more  than  J  in.  to  J  in.  the  use  of  such 
washers  is  unnecessary. 
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163.  Riveted  Truss  Joints,  Tiie  design  of  the  joints  of  riveted 
trusses  is  of  equal  importance  Tvith  the  dcaign  of  the  main  members 
and  should  receive  most  careful  study.  The  observance  of 
the  following  rules  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  eccentricity 
in  the  application  of  the  forces  to  the  members  nieeting  at  a 
joint  and  consequent  increase  in  fibre  stress  in  the  main  members. 

1.  Centre  of  gravity  lines  of  members  meeting  at  a  joint 
should  intersect  at  a  point. 

2.  Connection  rivets  in  a  member  should  be  arranged  sjtd- 
metrically  about  the  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
with  as  few  rivets  as  practicable  in  a  line  parallel  to  its  longitu- 
dinal axis. 

3.  Members  composed  of  a  single  angle,  or  of  two  angles 
back  to  back,  should  be  connected  to  plates  by  means  of  lug 
angles  in  the  maimer  illustrated  by  Fig.  257,  or  else  the  allowable 
unit  stress  m  the  member  should  be  reduced  to  provide  for  the 
eccentric  apphcation  of  the  load.  The  use  of  the  lug  angle  ia 
often  desirable,  not  only  to  prevent  the  eccentricity  of  applica- 
tion of  the  load,  but  also  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  connection 
plate  which  would  otherwise  be  necesaary. 


¥»a.  257. 

4.  If  stress  at  any  joint  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  member 
into  a  gusset  plate  and  thence  transferred  to  another  member, 
the  group  of  connection  rivets  in  the  second  member  should 
have  its  centre  of  gravity  coincident  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  members. 
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5.  The  arrangement  of  the  connection  rivi3ts  in   a  tension  I 
member   should   be   such  as  to  reduce  the  croBS-aection  area  (rf  ] 
the  member  as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  economy  in  the 
connection  plate.     In  order  that  this  result  may  be  obtained 


it  is  usually  desirable  to  have  not  more  than  two  rivets  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  stress  in  the  row  farthest  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  members  meeting  at  the  joint,  and  to 
make  the  distance  between  this  row  and  the  row  next  to  it  as  much 
&8  5  ins.  in  order  that  rivets  in  outstanding  legs  of  angles  or  in 
cliannel  flanges  may  stagger  completely  with  the  connection  rivets. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  connection  rivets  gradually  trans- 
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fer  the  stress  from  a  member  to  a  plate,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  required  net  area  of  the  member  decreases  in  passing 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate  toward  the  end  of  the  member;  hence 
as  the  latter  point  is  approached,  the  reduction  in  area  of  the 
member  due  to  rivet  holes  may  be  very  large  without  reducing 
the  strength  of  the  member, 

6.  The  size  and  thickness  of  connection  plates  should  be 
determined  by  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  size  of  connection  plates  must  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  rivets  necessary  for  connecting  the  different  members  to  be 
properly  located.  In  general  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  small  rivet 
pitch;  usually  for  g-in.  rivets  a  3-in.  pitch,  except  where  a  larger 
pitch  is  required  by  the  application  of  rule  5. 

(6)  The  net  section  across  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  ot  action  of  a  member  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  that  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  stress  in  the  member  which  is  transferred 
to  the  plate  by  the  rivets  between  the  given  section  and  the  end 
of  the  plate. 

(c)  If  the  resultant  stress  upon  any  section  of  a  connection 
plate  is  ecceotrically  applied,  as  determined  by  assuming  each 
rivet  on  one  side  of  the  section  to  carry  to  the  plate  its  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  total  stress  in  the  connecting  member,  the  plate 
must  be  made  of  sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  the  effect  both 
of  this  eccentricity  and  the  direct  streaa  upon  the  section. 

Fig.  258  shows  a  typical  joint  in  a  riveted  truss  and  illustrates 
the  application  of  some  of  these  principles.  It  alao  shows  a 
splice  in  a  tension  member  in  which  the  connection  plate  is  used 
as  a  splice  plate.  This  is  a  common  practice,  and  whether  the 
splice  be  of  a  tension  member  or  a  compression  member,  suf- 
ficient rivets  should  be  used  in  the  splice  plates  to  carry  the  entire 
stress,  no  dependence  being  placed  upon  the  abutting  of  the  ends 
of  the  members. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  character  of  the  compu- 
tations necessary  to  determine  the  thickness  of  such  a  plate: 


Problem,  Detemiiiie  the  nece&sary  thickness  of  the  connection 
plute  shown  in  I'ig.  258,  using  an  allowuble  unit  stress  in  liending  of 
16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

Solulion.  Inspection  of  the  plate  indicates  that  section  zy  is  probably 
the  critical  section,  since  it  contains  many  rivet  hules,  and  Ihe  resultant 
stress  on  either  side  of  it  is  large  in  magnitude  and  applied  at  some  dis- 
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tance  hclow  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-aection.    The  strength 
oE  the  plate  at  this  section  will  therefore  be  iiivestigiitetl. 

The  forcea  atting  to  the  right  of  xy  are  the  proportionate  part  of 
the  chord  stress  carried  into  the  plate  by  the  chord  rivets,  and  the 
tot*l  stress  in  the  diagonal.  Evidently  the  stress  due  to  the  chord 
is  the  more  important  factor,  since  ita  line  of  action  is  further  from  the 
centre  of  the  cross-aection,  hence  tlie  condition  of  loading  corresponding 
to  maximum  stress  in  this  chord  bar  will  be  assumed.  Computations 
show  that  for  this  condition  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  is  100,000  lbs.  The 
stress  passing  into  the  plate  from  the  chord  rivets  will  ha  taken  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  rivets  to  tlie  right  of  xy  and  the  allowable  stresa 
perrivet,  it  being  assumed  that  the  total  number  of  rivets  is  little  if  any  in 
excess  of  the  number  actually  needed.  The  assumption  ttiat  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  will  he  such  as  to  cause  the  rivets  to  be  limited  by  shear 
rather  than  bearing  and  that  the  allowable  unit  stress  in  shear  is  12,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  gives  a  total  force  of  14X7200=100,800  lbs.,  the 
rivets  cut  by  the  section  being  included, 
since  they  l>earupon  the  portion  of  the  plat« 
to  the  right  of  xy  rather  than  to  the  left. 

The  forces  mrtiiig  upon  section  xy  of  one 
of  the  two  connection  plates  will,  therefore, 
I>e  as  shown  in  Fig.  259. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  considering 
plate  girder  web  splices  that  the  effect  of  a 
row  of  rivet  holes  such  as  exist  at  section 
xy  in  reducing  the  strength  in  l>ending  will 
probably  be  amply  allowed  for  if  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  be  considered  as  three- 
([uarters  of  the  value  for  the  gross  cross-section.    If  this  allowance  bo 
made  the  maximum  stress  in  the  plate,  assuming  Us  thickness  as  I  will 
be  given  by  the  following  expression: 
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Since  the  allowable  value  of /is  16000  lbs.  (=-^^=i''=  required  thick- 

neas.  This  thickness  would  develop  more  than  the  sliearing  value  of 
the  rivets,  and  b  consequently  sufficient,  at  least  for  the  section 
investigated. 

A  more  accurate  determination  could  be  made  if  thought  desirable 
by  actually  determining  the  net  moment  of  inertia,  and  other  sections 
may  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the  critical  sectloD. 
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164.  Graphical  and  Analytical  Methods  Compared.  It  is  gen- 
erally possible  to  solve  by  graphiciil  mt'thods  all  statical  problems 
wbieh  can  be  solved  annlytically,  while  for  certain  classes  of 
problems  such  methods  are  somewhat  simpler  and  more  rapid 
than  analj'tical  methods,  such,  for  example,  being  the  case  in 
the  problems  of  Arts.  89  and  90.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
analytical  methods  are  more  satisfactory  both  in  accuracy  and 
speed.  The  engineer  should  nevertheless  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  graphical  statics  so  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  apply  them,  particularly  in  checking  analytical  computations. 
A  knowledge  of  them  is  also  necessary  in  order  that  engineering 
literature  may  be  read  intelligently. 
For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  student  is  referred 
to  "  Graphische  Statik,"  by  Muller- 
Breslau. 

166.  Force  and  Funicular 
Polygons.  Themostobviousmethod 
of  determining  graphically  the  mag- 
nitude, direction,  and  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant  of  a 
set  of  CO  planar  forces  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Plot  the  correct  position  and 
direction  of  the  forces  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  260  by  Fj.  F^,  and 
F3,  Prolong  any  two  forces,  such 
as  F|  and  Fa,  until  they  meet, 
thus  obtaining  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces.  Determine  the 
magnitude    and    direction    of    this    resultant    force    by     the 
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parallelogram  of  forces.  In  a  similar  manner  combine  this 
resultant  with  one  of  the  other  forces,  and  continue  the  procesa 
until  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  has  thus  been  determined  in 
direction,  point  of  application  and  magnitude.  This  process 
may  be  continued  indefinitely  if  the  forces  are  not  parallel,  but 
fails  for  parallel  forces,  since  for  such  forces  it  gives  only  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant,  the  point  of  applica- 
tion being  indeterminate.  This  method  is  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  parallel 
forces  and  that  it  docs  not  gi\e  compact  diagrams  makes  the 
following  general  method  more  desirable: 

Let  the  force  Fi  be  resolved  into  any  two  components,  such 
as  OP  and  Pi  of  Fig.  261,  and  let  the  force  F2  be  resolved  into 
the    two  components  CP'   and 
gi  P"!'.     Since  the  effect    of    any 

force  is  equal  to  that  of  its 
components  it  is  evident  that  OP 
and  PI  may  be  substituted  for 
F,  and  ffP'  and  P'l'  (or  F,  with- 
PiQ^si.  °^^  changing  the  result,   hence 

the  resultant  of  Fi  and  Ft  equals 
the  resultant  of  the  four  components  OP.  PI,  P'l',  and  (yp". 
Since  Fi  and  Ft  niay  be  resolved  into  components  at  any  point 
and  in  any  direction,  and  since  PI  and  P'l'  may  be  made  parallel 
it  is  evident  that  PI  and  P'l'  may  be  made  to  coincide  in  direc- 
tion. If  they  can  also  be  made  equal,  then  the  resultant  of  Fi 
and  Fi  equals  the  resultant  of  OP  and  O'P'  and  acts  in  the  same 
direction.  The  components  corresponding  to  PI  and  P'l'  will 
be  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  in  direction  if  the  forces  Fi  and 
Ft  be  resolved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262,  in  which  F,  and  Ft  are 
given  in  direction  and  magnitude  but  not  in  position,  P  beii^ 
taken  at  any  convenient  point. 

In  Fig.  263  the  forces  are  shown  in  their  correct  positions  and 
the  components  OP,  PI,  IP,  and  PS  are  plotted  so  that  PI 
and  IP  coincide  in  position  and  are  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  direction,  therefore  the  resultant  of  Fi  and  F2  acts  at 
the  intersection  of  OP  and  PS,  its  magnitude  and  direction  being 
given  by  the  side  OS  of  the  triangle  of  forces,  OlS,  in  Fig.  262, 

Had  the  forces  Fi  and  F2  been  parallel  the  same  method 
could  have  been  used,  as  is  illustrated  by  F^.  26-1. 
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In  this  method  the  point  P  is  called  the  pole,  012  the  force 
polygon,  the  figure  abed  the  funicular  or  equilibrium  polygon, 
the  lines  POy  PI  and  P2  connecting  the  pole  and  the  apices  of  the 
force  polygon  the  rays,  and  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  funicu- 
lar polygon  the  strings.  The  force  polygon  serves  to  determine 
the  magniUide  and  direction  of  the  resultant  while  the  funicular 
polygon  fixes  its  position  by  determining  a  point  on  its  line  of 


Fig.  262. 


Fig.  263. 


application.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  is  simple,  compact, 
and  perfectly  general.  The  following  brief  statement  of  the 
method  may  now  be  made. 

To  find  the  resultant  of  a  series  of  co-planar  forces,  lay  off 
the  forces  Fi,  F2,  .  .  .  ,  Fn  to  any  desirable  scale,  thus  forming 


Fig.  261. 


the  force  polygon,  locate  the  pole  P  at  any  desirable  point, 
draw  the  rays  PO,  Pi,  .  .  .  ,  Pn,  and  the  strings  PO,  PI,  .  .  .  ,  Pn 
parallel  to  these  rays.  In  constructing  these  strings  draw  PO 
till  it  meets  Fi,  PI  till  it  meets  F2,  P2  till  it  meets  F3,  etc., 
each  string  being  drawn  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
previous  string  and  the  appropriate  force.  The  resultant  will 
act  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  string  PO  and 
the  last  string  Pn  and  will  be  given  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  On  of  the  force  polygon.    If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
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the  force  polygon  must  be  a  closed  figure,  i.e.,  point  0  and  point  n 
must  coincide,  since  only  under  this  condition  can  EH=0  and 
2F  =  0.  The  funicular  polygon  must  also  close,  that  is,  the 
string  PO,  and  the  string  Pn  must  coincide,  since  otherwise 
the  resultant  force  which  equals  the  resultant  of  the  two  com- 
ponents represented  by  these  strings  would  be  a  couple.  For 
concurrent  forces,  i.e.,  forces  all  of  which  meet  at  a  point, 
closure  of  the  force  polygon  is  sufficient  to  show  that  equilib- 
rium exists,  since  such  forces  arc  in  equilibrium  if  EH  =0  and 
2r  =0,  a  condition  which  obviously  exists  if  the  force  polygon 
closes. 


Via.  213.1. 


It  ia  clear  that  unless  the  pole  be  located  on  the  line  On  the 
coincidence  of  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  funicular  polygon 
will  involve  the  closure  of  the  force  polygon.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  265,  in  which  the  funicular  polygon,  shown  by  full  lines, 
closes,  since  PO  and  P^  coincide,  a  result  which  obviously  would 
not  occur  if  0  and  4  ii  the  force  polygon  were  not  to  coincide. 
Were  the  forces  in  this  case  to  consist  of  Fi.Fj,  and  Fj  orJy,  the 
first  and  last  strings  of  the  funicular  polygon  could  not  coincide 
unless  the  pole  were  to  be  located  on  the  line  03,  or  in  the  more 
general  case,  on  the  line  On.  If  Ft  were  to  act  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  marked  F'„  the  force  polygon 
would  close  as  before,  but  the  last  string  of  the  funicular  polygon 
would  not  coincide  with  the  first  string,  but  would  instead  have 
the  dotted  position  P'4,  and  the  resultant  of  the  forces  OP 
and  P'4  would  be  a  couple  with  a  value  of  {PO)a  =  iF,)b. 
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166.  Characteristics  of  the  Funicular  Polygon.  The  strings 
of  the  funicular  polygon  represent  the  bars  of  a  framework 
which  would  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  applied  forces,  and 
in  all  of  which  the  stresaes  would  be  either  direct  tension  or  direct 
compression.  An  infinite  number  of  such  frameworks  can  be 
selected,  their  position  and  sliape  being  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  pole. 

Since  each  intermediate  string  represents  two  forces  which 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction,  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  will  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  repre- 
sented by  tlie  extreme  strings,  hence  this  resultant  acta  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  extreme  strings,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  The  resultant  of  any  set  of  consecutive  forces  is  also 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  extreme  strings  corresponding  to  that 
particular  set  of  forces,  hence  it  acta  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  these  extreme  strings.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig,  265, 
in  which  the  resultant  of  Fi  and  F-^  acts  at  the  intersection  of 
PO  and  PS;  of  Fi,  F2,  and  F3  at  the  intersection  of  PO  and 
P3;  of  F,,  Fi,  F3,  and  F^,  at  the  intersection  of  PO  and  P4, 
that  is,  at  any  point  along  PO  or  P4,  an  obviously  correct 
conclusion,  since  the  resultant  of  Fi,  f  2,  f  3,  and  F^  equals  zero, 
these  forces  being  in  equilibrium. 

The  following  general  rule  may  be  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant: — The  resultant 
of  any  set  of  consecutively  numbered  forces  acta  through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  strings,  one  of  which  is  designated 
by  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  numbered  force,  and  the 
other  by  a  number  one  lower  than  the  lowest  numbered  force. 
For  example,  the  resultant  of  a  series  of  forces,  F4  to  Fj  inclu- 
sive, acts  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  PS  and  P7.  In 
applying  this  rule  the  forces  and  strings  should  be  numbered 
in  the  exact  manner  used  in  the  illustrations, 

167.  Reactions.  Since  in  order  that  a  set  of  forces  may  be 
in  equilibrium  the  force  and  funicular  polygons  must  close, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reactions  of  a  given  structure  may  be 
determined  grapliically  if  their  values  are  such  to  make  these 
two  polygons  close.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  examples. 

Problem.  Determine  by  use  of  the  funirulur  jiolygon  the  reuitiona 
for  the  lieam  shown  by  Fig.  266. 
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Solution.  In  order  that  the  fiuiicular  polygoa  may  close,  the  first 
and  last  Btrings  muBt  lie  on  the  same  line.  To  ioEtire  that  such  will 
be  the  case  draw  the  string  PQ  through  the  point  of  application  of  the 
left  reaction,  since  this  is  the  only  known  point  on  the  line  of  action  of 
this  reaction. 


FiQ.  2G(;. 


Draw  the  remainder  of  the  funicular  polygon  in  the  usual  i 
and  draw  also  the  line  marked  "dosing  line,"  which  should  connect  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  string  P^  and  the  reaction  Rg,  with  the 
point  of  intersection  of  PO  and  Rl-  The  first  and  last  strings  PO 
and  Pn  of  the  funicular  polygon  may  now  l>e  made  to  coincide  by 
drawing  the  line  PK  in  the  force  polygon  parallel  to  the  closing  line, 


Fia.  267. 
and  fixing  the  position  of  K  by  drawing  from  4  a  line  parallel  to  the 
reaction  the  direction  of  which  is  known,  that  is,  to  Rn-  4^  vill  equal 
the  right-hand  reaction  and  KO  the  left-hand  one,  since  by  using  these 
as  applied  forces  and  drawing  the  funicular  polygon  for  the  six  forces 
Fi,  F;,  Fi,  Ft,  flfi,  and  Rl,  the  first  and  last  strings  will  coincide. 

Problem.  Determine  by  the  funicular  polygon  the  reactions  for 
the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  267. 

Solution.  For  this  case  the  left  reaction  is  the  one  that  is  known  in 
direction.  The  funicular  polygon  has  therefore  been  constructed 
by  drawing  PS  first,  thus  reversing  the  usual  method  of  construction. 
The  closing  line  is  drawn  from  the  right  point  of  support  to  the  inter- 
section of  POwith  the  left  reaction.  The  value  of  the  right  reaction  i« 
given  by  SK  and  of  the  left  reaction  by  KO. 

Further  examples  need  not  be  given,  as  no  new  methods  are  required. 
The  essential  thing  for  the  student  to  grasp  is  that  the  closing  line 
should  connect  tlie  points  of  intersection  of  the   reactions  and  the 
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extreme  strings  (that  ie,  the  etrinp  holding  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
loads  in  equilibrium),  and  that  the  point  A'  in  the  force  polygon  should 
be  so  located  as  to  enable  the  reactions  and  forces  in  the  force  polygon  to 
be  read  consecutively  b^inning  with  the  left-hand  force  (or  reaction). 
Each  reaction  may  be  identified  by  obHer\'ing  that  the  rays  in  the  force 
polygon  between  which  it  lies  correspond  to  the  strings  of  the  funicular 
polygon  intersecting  on  its  line  of  action. 

168.  Graphical  Method  of  Moments.  It  is  evident  that  the 
moment  of  any  set  of  forces  about  a  given  axis  may  be  obtained 
by  scaling  the  (iistance  from  tiie  axia  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  and  multiplying  this  value  by 
the  resultant.  To  illustrate:  Let  point  a  (Fig.  268J  represent 
the  trace  of  the  axis  and  let  the  problem  be  to  find  the  moment 
about  a  of  tfie  forces  F,,  F^,  and  F^.    The  resultant  of  these 
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Fig.  268. 

forces  =  05,  and  It  acta  through  /,  the  point  of  intersection  of 
PS,  and  PO  produced,  hence  its  moment  about  a  =  Od  to  tho 
scale  of  force  multiplied  by  ab  to  the  scale  of  distance. 

The  above  method  is  very  simple,  but  the  following  modi- 
fication of  it  is  more  useful.  Draw  through  a  a  line,  7«n,  parallel 
to  03.  Then  the  moment  about  a  of  tlie  given  forces  equals 
OS  multiplied  by  ns,  the  distance  from  ma  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant.  Draw  from  P  m  the  force  polygon  a  line  PX 
perpendicular  to  03.       Then  the  A  rUm  is  similar  to  A  P  50; 


PA'    OS 


(altitudes  of  two  As  are  to  each  as  their  bases). 


.-.  (PA) (mn)  =  (OS) (ns)  =  moment   desired.       The   theorem  thus 
deduced  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

To  find  the  moment  about  any  point  of  any  number  of  co- 
planar  forces,  construct  a  funicular  polygon  corresponding  to 
a  force  polygon  having  forces  laid  off  consecutively,  draw  through 
the  point  a  line  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  find  its 
intercept  between  the  strings  holding  the  resultant  in  equilibrium. 
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This  intercept  measured  to  the  scale  of  distance  multiplied  by  the   - 
perpendicular  distance,  hereafter  called  H,  from  the  pole  of  the 
force  polygon  to  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  measured  to  the  J 
scale  of  force  equals  the  desired  moment,  J  For  a  horizontal  beam 
carrying  vertical  loads  this  equals  the  product  of  the  intercept  of 
the  vertical  ordinate  through  a  and  the  horizontnl  pole  distance 


It  follows  that  for  such  a  beam  the  funicular  polygon  corre- 
sponds to  a  curve  of  moments  for  the  given  loads,  referred  to  the 
closing  line  as  an  axis,  the  moments  being  measured  by  vertical 
ordiiiates. 

The  character  of  the  moment  can  usually  be  determined  by 
inspection.  If  doubt  exbts  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section  should  be  located, 
and  with  this  known  and  the  direction  of  the  resultant  given  in 
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the  force  polygon,  the  character  of  the  moment  can  be  easily 
Been.  For  a  horizontal  beam  with  vertical  loads,  the  fact  that 
the  moment  la  zero  wherever  the  closing  line  intersects  the 
funiriilar  polygon  and  hence  changes  sign  at  sucli  a  point, 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  moment,  as  is  Ulustrateil  in  the  problem  which  follows. 

Problem.  Determine  by  the  graphical  method  of  momccita  the 
bending  moment  at  section  a  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig,  269. 

Solution.  Thia  problem  involves  the  determination  of  the  moment 
of  the  forces  Rl,  F„  F,,  atid  P,  about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
a.  Since  the  forces  are  all  vertical,  draw  through  a  a  vertical  line  and 
meaaure  to  the  scale  of  distance  its  intercept  between  the  strings  holding 
the  given  forces  in  ef]uilibrium.  These  are  the  closing  line  and  Ps,  hence 
the  moment  etjuals  the  jinxluct  of  mn  to  scale  of  diatant-e  and  H  to 
scale  of  force.  The  result  thus  obtained  equals  0.85X100,000=  -8.5,000 
tt.-lbs.  This  is  negative,  since  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  moment 
ill  the  overhanging  end,  the  point  of  zero  moment  occurring  to  the  left 
of  |>oint  a. 

169.  Graphical  Method  of  Moments  with  a  Concentrated  Load 
System.  The  application  of  the  graphical  method  of  moments 
for  a  system  of  moving  wheel  loads  may  be  easily  made  as 
follows : 

Lay  off  the  forces  to  any  convenient  scale  and  locate  the  pole 
of  the  force  polygon  so  that  its  normal  distance  from  the  force 
line  measured  to  scale  of  force  equals  some  even  number,  say 
100,000  lbs.  Plot  the  loads  to  any  convenient  scale,  and  draw 
the  fimicular  polygon  considering  the  uniform  load  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  series  of  equal  concentrated  loads  equally  spaced.  If 
the  given  load  system  is  likely  to  bo  used  for  a  number  of  spans 
the  funicular  polygon  should  be  made  comprehensive  enough 
to  permit  its  use  for  any  span  likely  to  be  investigated.  Such 
a  funicular  is  shown  by  Fig.  270,  the  force  polygon  being 
omitted. 

With  the  funicular  polygon  constructed,  the  operation  of 
finding  the  moment  with  any  load  at  a  given  point  of  an  end- 
supported  span  is  very  simple.  Suppose  it  be. desired  to  deter- 
mine the  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  tiO  ft,  span  with  load  Fi, 
at  the  centre. 

Lay  off  on  the  funicular  polygon  the  distance  30  ft,  to  the 
left  of  Fu,  and  an  equal  distance  to  the  right  of  the  same  load, 
and  draw  verticals  to  intersect  the  funicular  polygon  at  s  and  (. 
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The  ordinate,  mn,  to  the  scale  of  distance  multiplied  by  the  distance, 
H,  in  the  forte  polygon  equals  the  desired  moment.  The  moment 
thus  obtained  - 19.2  X  100,000  =  1,920,000  ft.-lbs.  In  this  manner 
several  loads  may  be  tried,  and  that  giving  the  largest  ordinate 
will  give  the  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  this  span. 
This  method  may  be  very  conveniently  used  to  verify  the 
results  of  analytical  computations,  and  a  diagram  once  pre- 
pared for  a  standard  loading,  like  Cooper's  Een,  and  a  long  span, 
should  be  of  material  value  to  the  designing  engineer. 
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Fio,  270. — Funicular  Polygon  for  Cooper'a  E«  Loading.     Force  PolyKon 
Omitted.     H  of  force  Polygon   -  100,000  Ibe.    Ixiada  arc  Wheel  Luoda. 

170.  Graphical  Method  of  Shear.  Since  the  shear  at  any 
section  of  u  beam  equals  the  resultant,  parallel  to  the  given 
section,  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  section,  ita  value  may 
be  determined  graphically  by  the  force  polygon,  the  reaction 
having  previously  been  determined  by  the  method  of  Art.  167. 
The  following  method,  however,  is  somewhat  better  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  concentrated  load  systems  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

Consider  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  271,  and  let  the  problem 
be  to  determine  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  with 
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the  first  load  of  a  concentrated  load  system  at  x.  Draw  the 
force  and  funicular  polygons  in  the  usual  manner  making  PO 
horizontal  for  convenience,  prolong  the  string  PO,  and  draw  the 
vertical,  6c.  Then  the  A  abc  of  the  funicular  polygon  is  similar  to 
the  A  POK  of  the  force  polygon;  hence 


be     KO 


ab     PO' 


but 


.'.  6c  = 


ab     L 


{ab){KO) 
(PO) 


PO    H' 


hence  if  i7  be  made  equal  to  L,  be  will  equal  KO,  But  KO=Rj^ 
equals  the  shear  at  x  with  Fi  at  x,  hence  the  following  theorem 
may  be  stated : 


O     PO   >' 


Fig.  271. 


For  a  simple  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with 
vertical  loads  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  with  the 
first  load  at  x  equals  the  vertical  ordinate  measured  to  the  scale  of 
farce  between  the  funicular  polygon  and  the  first  string  produced 
at  a  distance  L  —  x  from  the  first  load  provided  the  pole  be  so 
chosen  as  to  make  H  and  L  equal.  This  latter  condition  may  be 
readily  secured  by  constructing  the  force  polygon  with  the  loads 
at  one  point  of  support  and  the  pole  at  the  other.  The  vertical 
ordinate  bctwectn  the  first  string,  PO,  and  the  funicular  polygon  at 
a  distance,  L  —  x,  from  the  first  load  has  the  same  value  whether 
the  loads,  force,  and  funicular  polygons  are  laid  off,  as  in  Fig.  271, 
or  as  in  Fig.  272,  since  one  of  these  equilibrium  polygons  may  be 
superposed  upon  the  other,  if  drawn  to  same  scale,  by  inverting  it 
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and  turning  it  end  for  end.  If,  therefore,  the  given  loads  are  laid 
off,  as  in  Fig.  272,  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  of  a 
simple  end-supported  beam  may  he  found  when  the  jTr«i  load  is  at 
X  by  laying  off  the  distance  L  —  x  to  the  left  of  Fi  and  scaling  to 
the  scale  of  force  the  ordinate  between  PO  and  the  funicular 
polygon.  This  is  equivalent  to  scaling  the  ordinate  between  PO 
and  the  funicular  polygon  at  the  sec- 
tion of  the  beam  where  it  \s  desired 
to  determine  the  shear.  In  order  to 
determine  the  maximum  shear  at  a 
given  section  due  to  a  concentrated 
load  system  it  may  be  necessary  to  try 
several  loada  at  the  section.  If  load 
(2)  be  moved  up  to  the  section  the  left 
reaction  should  be  determined  in  the 
manner  previously  stated:  i.e.,  by 
measuring  the  ordinate  at  the  firat  load  which  will  now  bo  at  the 
distance  I— (Hrom  the  left  end  of  the  beam.  The  shear  may  now 
be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  first  load  from  this  reaction. 
The  shear  may  be  found  directly  by  scaling  the  ordinate  between 
the  funicular  polygon  and  a  horizontal  drawn  through  {1}  of  the 
force  polygon.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  first  load 
remains  on  the  span.  If  Fi  goes  off  the  span  during  the  process  of 
moving  up,  the  ordinate  should  be  measured  at  the  distance  L  —  r 
from  Fi,  but  the  intercept  should  be  the  vertical  distance  between 
string  PI  and  the  funicular  polygon,  since  the  values  of  vertical 
ordinates  are  in  nowise  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  first  string  is 
inclined  rather  than  horizontal,  this  corresponding  merely  to  a 
change  in  the  vertical  position  of  the  pole  and  not  a  change  in  its 
horizontal  position.  If  floor  beams  are  used  the  shear  must,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  reaction  the  proper 
percentage  of  the  loads  between  the  support  and  the  panel  point 
at  which  the  load  under  consideration  is  located.  If  the  load 
system  is  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  spans  the  diagram  should  be 
drawn  for  the  longest  span,  and  the  scale  for  any  given  span  deter- 
mined by  proportion.  The  application  of  the  graphical  method 
of  shear  is  clearly  shown  by  Fig.  273. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  funicular  polygons  will  be  exactly 
alike,  whatever  the  span  chosen,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  scales  of 
forces  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  spans,  e.g.,  the  funicular 
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polygon  of  Fig.  273  is  constructed  for  a  200  ft.  span  to  a  scale  of 
forces  of  60,000  lbs,  =  1  in.,  but  if  constructed  for  a  100  ft.  span 
with  a  scale  of  forces  of  120,000  lbs.  =  1  in.  as  also  indicated,  the 
same  equilibrium  polygon  would  be  obtained.  It  follows  that 
this  polygon  may  be  used  for  any  span  by  multiplying  the  scaled 
ordinate  by  the  ratio  between  the  span  for  which  the  polygon  is 
constructed  and  the  given  span. 


171.  Funicular  Polygon  through  Several  Points.  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  hinged  framework  be  constructed  identical  in  shape  to  a 
given  funicular  polygon  and  with  its  bars  designed  to  carry  the 
string  stresses  of  the  polygon,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the 
loads  for  which  the  funicular  polygon  is  drawn.  This  fact  may 
be  iised  in  determining  the  proper  outline  for  a  voussolr  arch 
intended  to  carry  a  set  of  fixed  loads,  but  cannot  be  used  for 
moving  loads.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  funicular  polygon  cannot 
be  drawn  within  the  limits  of  an  arch  the  shape  of  which  has 
already  been  decided  upon,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
an  arcli  will  not  be  stable,  and  it  is  upon  this  hypothesis  that  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  of  stone  arches  is  based.  The  theory 
of  such  arches  will  not  be  taken  up  at  this  point,  but  since  in 
studying  them  it  is  often  useful  to  be  able  to  draw  a  funicular 
polygon  through  certain  fixed  points,  methods  of  doing  this  will  be 
derived. 

Funicular  Polygon  through  One  Point.  Since  the  pole  may  be 
chosen  anywhere,  and  any  string  of  the  funicular  polygon  drawn 
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through  a  given  point,  it  is  evident  that  an  infinite  number  of 
funicular  polygons  may  be  drawn  through  one  p<jint. 

Funicular  Polygon  through  Two  Points.  Since  the  first  and 
last  strings  of  a  funicular  polygon  must  always  meet  on  the  line 
of  action  of  the  i-esultant  of  the  set  of  forces  for  which  tlie  polygon 
is  drawn,  it  is  evident  that  a  funicular  polygon  may  be  drawn 
through  two  points  by  firat  drawing  any  funicular  polygon 
through  the  first  point  and  plotting  the  resultant  of  the  set  of 
forces  in  direction  and  position;  the  appropriate  string  of  the 
desired  polygon  may  then  be  constructed  through  the  second 
point  in  question  and  the  intersection  of  the  resultant  and  the 
first  string.     This  nielhoil  is  iliustrated  by  Fig.  274,  in  which  the 


original  funicular  polygon  is  constructed  with  a  polelocated  at  ran- 
dom, the  string  PO  being  drawn  through  point  a.  The  finalfunic- 
ular  polygon  may  then  be  constructed  so  that  P'4  will  go  through 
point  b,  PO  remaining  unchanged  in  position,  by  drawing  P'4 
through  point  b  and  the  intersection  of  PO  and  P4-  P'S  may  next 
be  conatrueted  by  connecting  the  point  of  Intersection  of  P'4  and 
F,  with  the  point  of  intersection  ofPOand  PS,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  P'S  and  P'l  may  be  located.  This  construction  is  evi- 
dently consistent  with  corresponding  strings  of  the  two  funicular 
polygons  intersecting  on  the  resultant  of  the  forces  held  in 
equilibrium  by  these  strings.  If  the  intersections  as  obtamed 
by  the  method  just  given  are  not  on  the  sheet  the  second  funicular 
polygon  may  be  constructed  by  locating  a  new  pole  P',  and  con- 
structing an  entirely  distinct  polygon.  The  method  of  doing  this 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  275,  in  which  the  line  of  action  of  the  results 
ant  of  all  the  forces  is  plotted  and  the  new  strings  PO  and  P'4 
drawn  at  random  through  points  a  and  b  respectively  to  meet  at 
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any  point  upon  the  line  of  action  of  this  resultant.  The  new 
pole  may  then  be  located  by  drawing  from  0  and  4  in  the  force 
polygon  rays  parallel  to  P'O  and  P'4  respectively,  their  intersec- 
tion locating  the  new  pole  P'.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  other  than 
the  first  and  last  strings  pass  through  the  two  points,  the  result- 
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ant  of  the  forces  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  desired  strings  should 
be  used. 

The  following  important  theorem  is  also  of  use  at  times,  viz. : 
For  any  set  of  loads,  the  intersection  of  corresponding  strings  of 
two  funicular  polygons  drawn  with  different  poles  will  lie  on  a  line 


Fig.  276. 

parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  poles.  To  prove  this  consider  the 
two  equilibrium  polygons,  shown  in  Fig.  276,  with  the  poles  P 
and  P'. 

The  force  Fi  may  be  resolved  into  the  t^^o  components  OP  and 
PI  J  consequently  that  force  may  be  replaced  by  these  components 
without  changing  existing  conditions.  The  force  F\  will  be  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  two  forces  IP'  and  P'O,  consequently 
the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  OP  and  Pi,  hence  the  forces  OPj  PI, 
IP' J  and  P'O  are  in  equilibrium,  therefore  the  resultant  of  OP  and 
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P'O  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  PI  and  IP'.  The  re- 
Bultant  of  OP  and  P'O  =  P'P  and  acts  at  the  intersection,  o,  of  tho 
strings  PO  and  P'O;  the  resultant  of  Pt  and  1P'  =  PP'  and  acts 
at  the  intersection  b,  of  the  strings  PI  and  iP'.  Since  these  re- 
sultants are  in  equilibrium  they  must  not  only  be  equal  but  act 
along  the  same  line,  that  is,  both  must  act  along  the  line  ab,  hence 
oft  must  be  parallel  to  the  actual  direction  of  these  forces;  that  is, 
to  PP'.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  resultant  of 
PI  and  IP'  acts  in  the  same  line  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  resultant  of  P'£  and  SP,  this  direction  being  parallel  to  PP', 
hence  tho  point  of  interacction  of  P'S  and  ^P  also  lies  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  line  ab.  In  the  same  manner  the  intersection  of 
all  the  corresponding  strings  may  be  proven  to  be  on  the  line,  ai, 
hence  the  theorem  is  proven. 


Fiinicvlar  Polygon  through  Three  PoirUs.  Application  of  tho 
theorem  just  stated  enables  a  funicular  polygon  to  be  passed 
through  three  points.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure: 
Construct  a  polygon  through  either  two  of  the  given  points,  say, 
the  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  277,  and  connect  these  points  by  a 
straight  line.  If  this  luie  be  made  the  line  of  mtcrsection  of  the 
corresponding  strings  it  is  evident  that  if  a  new  polygon  be  drawn 
.  it  will  also  pass  through  the  points  a  and  b,  hence  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  draw  a  new  string  through  the  third  point,  c,  and 
the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  string  of  the  firat  poly- 
gon with  the  lino  ab,  and  finish  the  polygon  by  the  method 
given  for  a  poh'gon  through  two  points.  The  figure  shows  the 
application  of  tliis  method,  assimiing  that  the  polygon  PO, 
Pi,  etc.,  has  already  been  drawn  tlu^ough  two  points. 

It  will  lie  noted  that  in  the  construction  it  was  necessary  to 
locate  the  pole  P"  in  order  that  P'3  might  be  drawn,  since  the 
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intersection  of  P2  and  the  line  ah  does  not  come  on  the  sheet. 
The  remainder  of  the  polygon  was  drawn  by  using  the  inter- 
sections of  the  strings  of  the  original  polygon  and  the  hne  nb. 

Alteniative  Method  for  Funicidar  Poh/gon  through  Two  arul 
Three  Points.  Another  simple  and  useful  method  of  drawing 
a  funicular  polygon  through  two  points,  a  and  h,  Is  as  follows: 
Assume  the  forces  which  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  strings 
which  are  to  pass  through  the  given  points  to  act  upon  a  beam 
supported  at  a  and  b.  Fig.  278.  Assume  the  reaction  at  b  to  be 
fixed  in  direction,  vertical  in  this  case,  and  determine  graphically 


both  reactions  for  these  loads,  drawing  one  uf  the  strings  through 
fl.  The  funicular  polygon  thus  drawn  will  pass  through  point  a 
by  construction  and  the  value  of  the  reactions  will  be  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  funicular  polygon.  If  a  new  funicular 
polygon  be  now  drawn  with  its  pole  at  any  point  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  closing  point  K  of  the  force  polygon  parallel  to  the  line 
o6  and  with  the  same  string  passing  through  a,  as  in  the  original 
polygon,  this  polygon  will  pass  through  both  points,  since  its 
closing  line  passes  through  a,  and  is  parallel  to  at>.  This  construc- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  figure  in  which  the  p(»le  P'  of  a  funicular 
pi)lygon  with  the  string  P'O  passing  through  a  and  P'4  through 
b  might  lie  at  any  point  on  a  line  drawn  from  K  parallel  to  ab. 
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To  extend  this  method  to  a  third  point,  c,  proceed  as  follows: 
Draw  a  vertical  through  c  till  it  intersects  the  original  funicular 
polygoE  at  d.  From  the  pole  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  ad  to  its 
intersection,  K',  with  a  vertical  through  S.  Draw  from  K'  a 
line  parallel  to  ac.  The  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  line 
KP'  locates  P"  which  is  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  passing 
through  a,  b,  and  c. 

This  method  consists  essentially  of  the  determination  of  the 
reactions  upon  a  beam,  ac,  due  to  the  forces  Fi  and  F,,  and  the 
location  of  the  closing  point  A''  of  the  force  polygon  coireepond- 
ing  to  these  reactions.  A  funicular  polygon  with  its  pole  at  any 
point  on  a  line  from  K'  parallel  to  ac  will  pass  through  points  a  and 
c.  Since,  as  has  already  tjcen  shown,  a  funicular  polygon  with  ita 
pole  at  any  point  on  KP'  will  pass  through  o  and  b.  it  is  evident 
that  a  polygon  with  its  pole  at  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
will  pass  through  the  three  points  a,  b,  and  c. 

Problems 

61.  Determine  graphically  by  the  funicular  polygon  method  the 
bending  moment  at  a  section  located  6  ft.  to  fctt  of  left  support  for 
each  beam  shown  in  Problems  6  to  10,  inclusive,  page  71. 

62.  Construct  a  funicular  polygon  pa.<«ing  through  the  three 
hinges  of  the  arch  aliown  in  Prob.  60,  page  284. 
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172.  Elastic  and  Non-elastic  Deflection.  The  deflection 
of  a  truss  is  due  to  changes  in  length  of  the  members  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  elastic  and  non-elastic.  The  former 
may  be  caused  ])y  stresses,  or  by  differences  in  temperature 
of  the  various  members,  and  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  the 
loads  or  the  return  to  uniform  temperature;  the  latter  is  due 
to  play  at  the  joints  and  occurs  when  the  falsework  used  in  erec- 
tion is  removed,  being  particularly  important  for  pin  connected 
trusses  in  which  considerable  play  usually  exists  in  the  pin  holes. 

A  knowledge  of  the  deflection  is  often  desirable,  particularly 
in  proportioning  the  lifting  devices  at  the  ends  of  a  swing  bridge 
and  in  planning  the  erection  of  cantilever  structures.  A  method 
based  upon  deflections  also  furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of  deter- 
mining stresses  in  a  statically  indeterminate  structure. 

173.  Truss  Deflection.  Trigonometrical  Method.  A  rigid  truss 
is  generally  composed  of  triangles  all  the  properties  of  which  may 
be  determined  if  the  lengths  of  the  three  sides  are  known.  The 
vertices  of  the  triangles  coincide  with  the  joints  of  the  truss,  hence 
the  various  positions  of  a  joint  with  respect  to  a  pair  of  rectangu- 
lar axes  may  be  determined  for  any  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angles, that  is,  of  the  members  of  the  truss.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  to  find  the  vertical  elastic  deflection  of  a  joint,  say  the 
centre  joint  of  the  bottom  chord,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute 
by  trigonometry  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  horizontal 
axis  both  before  and  after  the  application  of  the  load  causing  the 
deflection.  If  the  axis  passes  through  the  original  position  of  the 
joint,  the  vertical  movement  under  the  load  will  be  found  without 
the  former  computation.  The  horizontal  movement  of  any  joint 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  using  a  vertical  instead 
of  a  horizontal  axis  for  reference. 
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The  length  of  each  member  after  the  application  of  the  load 
may  be  found  by  adding  to  its  original  length  the  change  of 
length  due  to  tension,  or  by  subtracting  the  change  of  length 
due  to  compression. 

If  the  non-elaatic  deflection  be  desired  the  same  method  may 
be  used,  but  for  this  case  the  change  in  length  of  a  member  will 
equal  the  average  play  in  the  pin  holes  at  the  two  ends  instead 
of  the  change  due  to  stress. 

While  this  method  is  simple  in  theory  and  application,  it  is 
very  laborious  and  is  not  used  in  practice. 

174.  Truss  Deflection.  Method  of  Rotation.  The  deflection 
of  any  joint  of  a  simple  truss  due  to  a  change  in  length  of  one 
bar  only  may  be  readily  determined  by  investigating  the  result- 
ing rotation  of  one  portion  of  the  truss  with  respect  to  the  other, 


the  latter  being  assumed  as  fixed.  By  considering  the  effect 
of  each  bar  separately  and  summing  up  the  results,  the  final 
deflection  may  be  determined.  To  illustrate  this,  consider  the 
truss  shown  by  full  lines  in  Fig.  279,  and  let  it  be  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  vertical  deflection,  5,,  of  panel  point  e,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  length,  S,  of  bar  be.  Evidently  bee  is  the  only  triangle  which 
wiU  be  changed  in  shape  by  the  change  in  length  of  this  bar. 
If  the  portion,  abe,  of  the  truss  be  assumed  for  the  time  being  to 
remain  fixed  in  position,  the  flgure  abc'f'k'ea  will  represent  the 
new  position  of  the  truss.  The  value  of  d  for  any  ordinary  change 
of  length  is  very  small  compared  with  the  original  length  of  the 
bar,  e.g.,  for  a  steel  bar  subjected  to  a  streas  of  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  3  is  appro.vimately  ^^trv  °^  ^^^  length  of  the  bar. 
fdlowB  that  the  angular  rotation  of  bar  ec  is  extremely  si 


It       ^H 
imall,      ^^H 
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and  in  consequence  the  distance  cc''  in  Fig.  2S0  may  be  assumed 
as  equal  to  d  as  shonii,  the  error  lieing  infinitesimal. 

The  angular  movement,   d,  of  bar  ce  evidently  equals  the 

angular  movement  of  eh.     The  sine  of  this  angle  equals  —  =  — , 

hence  h'k  =eh'  —.      But  ek'  =  e.h,  hence  ft'A=—tJ  =  the    vertical 

deflection  of  point  h  with  respect  to  the  axis  ae,  which  is 
assumed  to  remain  unchanged 
in  position.  Actually,  however, 
point  h  remains  on  the  abut- 
ment and  ae  changes  its  position. 
The  correct  position  of  the  dis- 
torted truss  may  be  found  by 
rotating  it  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  a  until  ah' 
becomes  horizontal.  This  rota- 
tion will  cause  e  to  drop  below 
its  original  position  by  the 
amount  which  it  is  now  below 
ah',  that  is,  by  one-half  of   h'k  fkj.  2S0. 

{neglecting  the  effect  of  the  slight 

difference  in  length  between  ek  and  eh'),  hence  the  vertical 
deflection,  S„  of  point  e  due  to  the  change,  d,  in  bar  be,  will  be 
given  by  the  following  equation: 


S.= 


^eh 


In  a  similar  manner  the  deflection  of  other  points  due  to  the 
change  in  length  of  this  or  other  bars  may  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  iUustrate  this  method  more  completely  its  applica- 
tion to  the  problem  of  determining  the  vertical  deflection  of  point  e 
resulting  from  an  increase,  S,  in  the  length  of  bar  ab,  will  also  be 
given.  For  this  case  the  portion,  dbfked,  of  the  truss  will  be  con- 
sidered stationary.  The  condition  of  the  truss  after  the  change 
in  length  of  the  bar  will  be  as  shown,  greatly  distorted,  in  Fig. 
281 ,  and  e'e  =  Jn'm  wifl  be  the  actual  vertical  upward  deflection  of 
point  e. 

The  value  of  a'm  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Let  the 
distortion  of  the  triangle,  abd,  be  as  shown,  greatly  exaggerated. 
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in  Fig.  282.  Then  bn  equals  the  new  length  of  bar  ab,  and  the 
new  position  of  a  will  be  at  the  intersection  of  area  swung  from 
6  and  d  as  centres,  with  radii  bn  and  da  respectively.  The  fact 
that  3  is  verj'  small  compared  with  the  sides  of  the  triangle  makes 


the  error  in  assuming  the  tangents  na'  and  aa'  to  coincide  with  the 
correaponding  arcs  negligible,  and  gives  the  condition  shown  in 

Fig.  282,  from  which  it  at  once  followa  that  na'   equals  -; — -. 


=  — r,  hence  on  - 
ab 


and   therefore  i 


bd 


method  is  evidently  much  simpler  in  application  than  the  trig- 
onometrical method  previously 
mentioned,  but  is  nevertheless 
awkward  for  general  use,  since 
it  involves  an  entii-ely  separate 
solution  for  each  bar.  It  ia 
given  here  to  illu-strate  graphi- 
cally the  distortion  due  to 
change  in  length  of  a  single  bar. 
176.  Truss  Deflection.  Meth- 
od of  Work.  The  method  which 
follows  is  a  modification  of  one 
usually  attributed  to  Prof.  Otto 
Mohr,  and  provides  a  very  simple 
Kio.  282.  and  ingcniouasohition of  the  prob- 

lem of  determining  the  deflection  , 
of  a  truss.     The  method  is  leased  upon  the  fact  that  if  a  truss  is 
loaded  by  a  single  loado/umly  at  any  point  and  is  then  deflected  by 
the  application  of  oUier  forces,  the  external  work  done  by  the  load 


^A--'' 
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of  unity  equals  the  mtemal  work  done  by  the  bar  streases  caused 
by  this  load  of  unity.  This  is  in  accordance  with  BeraouUi's 
law  of  virtual  work,  which  states  that  a  system  of  concurrent 
forces  in  equilibrium  may  be  moved  a  small  distance  by  an  external 
force  without  the  performance  of  work  by  the  system.  Such  a 
condition  occurs  at  each  joint  in  a  truss,  the  forces  being  the  bar 
stresses  due  to  the  load  of  unity,  and  the  movement  of  the  joint 
being  that  due  to  the  external  forces  producing  the  deflection  of  the 
truss.  A  slight  approximation  actually  occurs  in  the  application  of 
the  method,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  bar  stresses  due  to  the  load 
of  unity  remain  constant  during  the  distortion  of  the  structure; 
actually  these  change  slightly  owing  to  the  change  in  the  angles 
between  the  various  members  meeting  at  the  joint,  but  the  error 
is  extremely  small  for  trusses  formed  of  matci'ial  with  a  high 
modulus  of  elasticity,  since  tlie  change  in  these  angles  is  inap- 
preciable for  a  safe  working  load.  The  method  is  inapplicable 
for  a  truss  which  would  distort  greatly  under  load,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  truss  formed  of  spiral  steel  springs  or  rubber  bands. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  load  of  unity  is  merely  a  measuring 
device  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  deflection  of  the  structure  by 
theapplied  loads, since  it  and  the  stresses  caused  by  it  are  in  equilib- 
rium before  the  forces  causing  deflection  are  applied,  and  remain 
in  equihbrium  during  the  application  of  these  forces.  More- 
over the  load  of  unity  may  be  expressed  in  the  smallest  possible 
units,  say  milligrams,  and  could  under  no  circumstances  have  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  deflections. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  consider  the  truss  shown  in  , 
Fig.  283  and  let  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  deflection,  32,  of 
panel  point  La,  due  to  the  shortening  of  bar  Vi  U2  by  the  amount 
d,  this  shortening  being  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  such  for 
example  as  a  stress  in  the  bar,  a  difference  of  temperature  in  the 
bar  as  compared  with  other  bars  in  the  truss,  or  an  adjustment 
of  its  length  by  a  tumbuckle.  Fig.  283  shows  by  full  lines  the 
truss  before  the  length  of  bar  U1U2  is  changed,  and  by  dotted 
lines  the  distorted  position  of  the  truss.  Evidently  the  external 
work  which  would  be  performed  by  a  vertical  load  of  imity  hanging 
at  La  during  the  change  of  length  of  the  bar  would  be  um'tv  X  (Jj- 
This  load  would  cause  a  compression,  s,  in  bar  U1U2,  and  this 
internal  force  would  have  to  move  the  distance,  3,  during  the 
change  in  length  of  the  bar,  hence  would  perform  an  internal 
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work  of  sd.  Equating  the  internal  and  external  work  gives 
^2  =  s5;  therefore  the  vertical  deflection,  ^a,  of  point  La,  due  to  a 
change  in  length,  d,  of  bar  (/]  U2,  equals  the  product  of  the  stress, 
«,  in  U1U3,  and  the  change  in  length  of  the  bar.  Were  the  load  of 
unity  inclined  instead  of  vertical,  s  would  have  a  different  value, 
and  ^2  would  be  the  deflection  along  the  inclined  line  of  action 
of  the  load  of  unity.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by 
this  method  and  the  method  of  rotation  shows  them  to  be  equal. 
The  signs  must  be  carefully  considered.  If  tension  and  increase 
in  length  are  both  denoted  by  positive  signs,  the  deflection  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the  load  of  unity  if  the  resulting 
value  of  sd  is  positive,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  if  this  product 
is  negative.  For  the  case  considered  s  is  compression,  and  3 
is    a  shortening,  hence  each  has  a  negative  sign  and  the  product 


yi 

V ^ 

^ 

/^ 
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.. 
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will  be  positive;  therefore  the  deflection  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
action  of  the  load  of  unity,  that  is,  downward. 

The  correctness  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  signs  may 
be  readily  seen  by  examining  the  case  of  a  single  vertical  bar 
with  a  force  of  unity  acting  downward  at  its  lower  end.  The 
stress,  .1,  in  this  case  is  tension  and  hence  has  a  positive  sign. 
If  the  length  of  the  bar  be  increased  by  the  amount,  3,  the  pro- 
duct, nd,  will  also  have  a  positive  sign,  showing,  according  to 
our  convention,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  deflects  in  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  unit  force;  that  is,  downward.  If  the  bar 
be  shortened,  sd  will  have  a  negative  sign  indicating  a  deflection 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  unit  force;  that  is,  upward.  Both  of  these 
conclusions  are  obviously  correct,  and  the  direction  of  the  deflec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  direction  of  action  of   the   unit  force 
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would  evidently  be  uitclianged  if  the  unit  force  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bar  through  a  series  of  other  bars  instead  of  directly, 
and  if  it  were  to  be  inclined  or  horizontal  instead  of  vertical. 

To  apply  the  method  to  all  bars  of  a  truss  it  is  only  necessary 
to  obtain  the  summation  of  the  various  products.  The  final 
formula  for  deflection  may  then  be  written, 


'K='l 


«7, 


in  wliich  5„  =  the  component  of  the  deflection  of  any  joint,  n,  of  the 
truss  in  any  desired  direction; 
s=8tre88  in  any  bar  of  the  truss  due  to  a  load  of 
unity  acting  at  joint  under  consideration  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection; 
^  =  chang:e  in  length  of  the  bar  of  the  truss  in  which 
the  stress  s  occurs; 
2I«(J=summation  of   the    products,  sd,    for    all    bars  of 
the  truaa. 

If  £s(J  is  found  to  have  a  positive  value  the  deflection  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  action  of  the  force  of  unity;  if  a  negative  value, 
it  will  be  in  the  apposite  direction.  If  the  actual  deflection  of  a 
given  joint  is  desired  the  deflection  in  both  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  direction  must  be  obtained  and  the  resultant  found. 

The  usual  problem  ia  to  determine  the  deflection  in  a  given 
direction  of  a  given  joint  due  to  applied  loads  such  as  the  weight 
of  the  structure  itself,  or  a  given  position  of  the  live  loads.  For 
this  case  3  will  be  the  change  in  length  due  to  the  stress  caused 
by  the  applied  loads,  hence  the  formula  may  be  written 


a„  =  2j 


PL 


in  wliich  (^„=deflectioninfeetofanyjointin  any  desired  direction; 
L  =  length  of  any  bar  in  feet; 
A  =  area  of  same  bar  in  square  inches; 
/"^stress  in  pounds  in  same  bar  due  to  applied  loads; 
£  =  modulus  of  elasticity; 

«  =  stress  in  same  bar  due  to  force  of  unity,  acting 
at  joint  under  consideration  and  in  direction  of 
desired  deflection. 
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If  B  ie  constant  for  all  bars  of  the  truss,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  ia  simpler  to  express  the  change  in  length  of  each  bar  in 
terras  of  E  and  substitute  the  final  numerical  value  of  E  after 
the  summation  is  complete. 

176.  Truss  Deflection  Dlustrated.  The  following  example 
illustrates  clearly  the  application  of  this  method. 

Problem.  Let  the  prohlem  be  the  determination  of  the  vertical 
deflection  of  point  L,  of  truss  shown  in  Fig.  2S-i  for  a  unifonn  live  load 
of  2000  lbs.  per  foot  over  (he  entire  tmsa. 

Sotulian.  The  simplest  method  of  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  to 
prepare  a  table  in  which  separate  columns  are  assigned  for  the  terms 
«,  P,  h,  and  ^1 ;  for  the  change  in  length  of  the  bar;  and  for  the  product 
of  the  change  in  length  of  the  bar  and  the  stress,  s.  The  table  on  page 
363  is  prepared  in  this  manner  and  is  self-explanatory. 


The  summation  of  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
2  170  000 
give3+  -'--' — ,  and    equals    the    vertical  deflection  dmcnward  of  tt- 

Were  this  summation  to  have  a  negative  sign  it  would  equal  the  upward 
deflection  of  this  point.  The  numerical  value  of  the  deflection  may  1)6 
obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of  E.     If  this  Ix;  taken  as  29,000,000, 

2  170  000 
^'29  000  000  ^**-''"'*  '*■  '^"  =  ^"  *PP'^'''"""^'y- 

An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  the  stresses  due  to 
load  unity  should  be  computed  before  the  change  in  length  of 
the  bars,  since  if  the  stress  in  any  bar  caused  by  this  load  is  zero 
the  deflection  due  to  this  bar  is  zero  and  its  change  in  length 
need  not  be  figured. 

Had  the  problem  been  that  of  computing  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  roller-end  the  load  of  unity  should  have  been 
applied  horizontally  at  that  end.     The  only  truss  bars  which 
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TABULAR  VALUES  FOR  DEFLECTION  OF  POINT  L,  OF  TRUSS 

SHOWN  IN  FIG.  284 
(Slide  rule  used  throughout.) 


Bar. 

Strefls  due  to 
Load  of 
Unity  at 
Lj=*i. 

UUi 

0.848(-) 

U,Ut 

1.200(-) 

UJJt 

1.200(-) 

U,Ui 

0.800(-) 

UtL, 

0.565(-) 

Lola 

0.600(+) 

LiU 

0.600  (+) 

Ldn 

0.800(+) 

L»U 

0.400(+) 

LtL, 

0.400(+) 

U,Li 

0.000 

UtU 

0.000 

UJ^ 

0.400(-) 

UJ., 

0.000 

U,L, 

0.848(+) 

va^ 

0.000 

U,Lt 

0.565(+) 

Streas  due  to 

Applied  Load 

-5«, 


169600(- 


180000( 


180000( 


180000(- 


U,L, 


0.565(+) 


169600( 


120000(4- 


120000(+ 


180000(4- 


120000(4- 


120000(4- 


60000(4- 


0 


0 


60000(4- 


84800(4- 


0 


0 


84800(4-) 


Length 

of  Bar 

in  Ft. 

-L 


42.4 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


42.4 


Area  of 

Crofls- 

Mction 

inSq.In. 


30.27 


27.33 


27.33 


27.33 


30.27 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


13.50 


Change  in 
Length  of  Bar 

in  Ft.-**' 


AE 


238000 
E 


(-) 


198000 


(-) 


198000 


(-) 


198000 
E 


(-) 


238000 


(-) 


13.50 


20.25 


30.0 


13.50 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


13.50 


267000 
E 


(+) 


267000 


(-h) 


267000,     . 

E»     ~  V"|-/ 


267000 


(+) 


267000 
E 


(+) 


un  necessary 


f  I 


30.0 


30.0 


42.4 


42.4 


42.4 


42.4 


11.25 


tt 


f  I 


320000 
E 


(+) 


un  necessary 


II 


I 


11.25 


320000 
E~ 


(H-) 


Deflection  due 
to  each  Bar 
in  Ft.  ^iiS. 


^2000 
E 


(+) 


238000 


(-h) 


238000 
E 


(-h) 


158000 
E 


(+) 


134000 


(+) 


160000,     . 
E     ^^^ 


160000,     . 
E    ^"^^ 


214000 
E 


(+) 


107000,     . 
E  '^"^^ 


107000,    . 
E  "^"^^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


271000 
E 


(-h) 


0 


0 


181000 
E 


(-h) 
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would  be  stressed  by  this  load  would  be  those  in  the  bottom 
chord  in  which  the  stress  would  be  1.00  (+)  were  the  load 
taken  as  acting  to  the  right.  The  deflection  would  then  be 
found  by  the  summation  of  the  changes  in  length  of  the  bottom 
chord  bars,  which  equals  (+}  0.00920x5=  (+)0.046,  hence  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  roller-end  of  the  truss  under  the 
load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot  =  0.046  ft.  or  0.55  in.  to  the  right.  Had  it 
been  desired  to  find  the  elastic  deflection  due  to  the  dead  load 
the  (lead  stresses  should  have  been  used  instead  of  the  stresses  due 
to  the  load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot. 

For  the  non-elastic  deflection  due  to  play  in  the  pin  holes 
the  change  in  length  of  the  bar  could  be  written  directly,  and 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  omitted.  For  example, 
if  the  allowable  play  in  the  pin  holes  at  Li  and  L2  is  A  in., 
the  change  in  length  of  bar  L1L2,  that  is,  the  change  in  distance 
centre  to  centre  of  pins,  would  be  A  in.  (+),  and  thb  value 
should  be  written  Id  the  sixth  column. 


Fici.  285. 


177.  Deflection  of  Beams  and  Girders.  Simple  formulas  for 
the  deflection  of  beams  and  ginlers  of  constant  cross-section 
supported  at  both  ends  or  fixed  at  one  end  are  derived  in  all 
standard  works  on  mechanics.  The  more  common  cases  are 
represented  by  Fig.  285,  in  which  the  deflections  given  are 
the  maximum  deflections  in  inches  provided  hnear  dimensions 
are  in  inches  and  forces  in  pound.t.  For  more  complicated 
eases    of    loading,    or   for   girders   with    variable   eross-section 
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the  method  of  work  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
trusses,  the  fibres  of  the  beam  being  substituted  for  the  bars  of 
the  truss. 

A  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  be  developed  by 
this  method  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  Af= moment  at  section,  de,  of  the  given  beam  (see 
Fig.  286)  due  to  the  external  forces  causing  the 
deflection  of  point  a; 

fd 


Width  of  beam =6 
a 


-^y 


1 


ly* 


Unlt^L. 


■>* 


Fig.  286. 


d. 


m  =  moment  at  same  section  due  to  load  unity  acting 
vertically  at  a; 

^  =  longitudinal  distortion,  due  to  the  external  forces,  of 
the  prism,  fdeg  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral 
axis; 

deflection  of  point  a  due  to  the  external  forces; 

longitudinal  fibre  stress  due  to  moment,  m,  at  a  dis- 
tance y  from  the  neutral  axis ; 

fibre  stress  at  same  point  due  to  moment  M; 

internal  work  done  in  prism  of  length  dx,  depth  dy^ 
and  width  6,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  y  from 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  by  the  load  imity, 
during  the  distortion  of  the  beam  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  external  forces; 

ir  =  total  internal  work  done  in  the  beam  by  the  stresses 
due  to  the  load  of  unity  during  the  beam's  distor- 
tion by  the  external  forces. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  beam  in  inches.* 


Thon 
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and 
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'  '"  M-»«dx. 
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but 


hence 


jo  £ 


-i^ ,-  dx, 
EI 


The  external  work  due  to  the  load  of  unity  =  iX^a,  hence 

r^  Mrndx  . 

"«=Jo  "^r ^^^^ 

The  application  of  this  ecjuation  to  a  lx?am  of  constant  cross- 
section  is  illustrated  by  the  following  problem: 


'  .  •  ' 

f x h         1         K or M 


1 


k ^ >t< ^ H 

I  -I  -I 

I  I 


Fig.  287. 

Problem.  Ivet  it  be  required  to  find  the  deflection  at  the  load  for  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  287. 

Solution.    Consider  a  section  at  distance  j  from  left  end.    Then 

Px  X 

M  =  -  -      and       m  =  - . 
2  2 
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Since  the  beam  is  S3nnmetrical  the  integral  for  the  entire  length  of 
beam  may  be  taken  as  double  that  for  the  left-hand  half,  therefore,  the 
value  of  da  is  given  by  the  following  equation : 


"      Jo     2  '2' EI    48  EI' 


Were  the  beam  to  be  loaded  for  its  entire  length  with  a  load  of  p 

vIj      D*r' 
per  foot,  M  in  the  above  equation  would  be  ^x  —  ^,  hence  the  equation 

for  deflection  would  be 


dc 


If 

2J0 


EI  384  J&/  • 


For  beams  of  variable  section  formula  (29)  may  be  applied  by  inte- 
grating for  different  portions  of  the  beam  and  then  adding  the  results. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  first  case  the  middle  half  of  the  beam 
had  the  value  /i  for  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  tw^o  end  quarters 
each  had  the  value  /,.  The  total  deflection  would  then  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 


.^"(i-)" 


The  case  just  given  illustrates  the  method  necessary  for  an 
endnsuppoiled  girder  with  a  single  cover  plate  on  each  flange 
extending  over  the  central  half  of  the  girder.  If  more  cover 
plates  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  write  more  terms,  but  the  same 
general  method  is  applicable.  If  the  girder  varies 
in  depth,  as  well  as  in  flange  area,'  it  may  be  divided 
into  as  many  sections  as  seems  desirable  and  the 
average  moment  of  inertia  of  each  section  used,  the 
equation  for  the  deflection  including  as  many  terms 
as  there  are  moments  of  inertia. 

Before  leaving  this  method  it  should  be  o])served      g 
that    both    by    it    and    the    elastic    curve    method, 
by  which  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  285   are  usually     Fig.  288. 
obtained,  the  deflection  due  to  shear   is  neglected. 
The   effect  of  positive  shear  at  the  section  under   consideration 
would  be  to  distort  the  prism,  fdeg^  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig. 
288,  and  hence  cause  some  deflection.     The  value  of  the  deflection 
due  to  shear  is,  however,  relatively  very  small  and  may  be  neg- 
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lected.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  method  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Clarence  W.  Hudson  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,"  Vol.  LII. 

178.  Graphical  Method  of  Truss  Deflection.  WiUiot  Diagram. 
The  method  of  work  given  in  Art,  176  furnishes  a  simple  and  accu- 
rate method  of  determining  the  deflection  in  a  given  direction  of  a 
particular  joint  in  a  truss.  It  is.  however,  occaaionally  desirable 
to  determine  the  actual  distortion  of  several  or  all  joints,  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  somewhat  more  readily  by  graphical 
than  by  analj-tical  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  movement  of  any  truss  joint, 
due  to  changes  in  the  bar  lengths,  may  be  determined  graphically 
in  the  following  simple  maimer : 


Pio.  2S9. 

Let  ahcd,  Fig.  2S9,  be  the  truss  before  the  bar  lengtiis  are 
changed,  point  a  being  fixed  in  position.  Ij^t  the  new  lengths 
of  the  bars  be  ab',  b'c\  c'd',  d'a,  and  b'd'.  Assume  for  the 
present  that  bar  ab  remains  unchanged  in  direction.  If  its 
length  be  now  changed  to  ab',  b  will  move  to  b',  and  if  from 
a  and  b'  as  centres  arcs  with  radii  od'  and  b'd'  be  swung  these 
arcs  will  intersect  at  d',  which  will  be  the  new  position  of  d  on 
the  assumption  that  ab  remains  unchanged  in  direction.  In  a 
similar  manner  arcs  swung  from  b'  and  d'  with  the  new  lengths 
of  the  other  bars  as  radii  will  give  the  new  position  of  c  at  c', 
hence  ad'c'b'  will  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  truss  after  dis- 
tortion takes  place.  Its  position  is  of  course  incorrect,  since 
point  c  should  remain  on  the  abutment,  hence  the  line  tic'  should 
actually  be  horizontal,  and  by  so  considering  it  the  deflections 
of  all  points  may  be  obtained;    e.g.,  the  vertical  deflection  of 
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point  b  equals  the  normal  distance  from  6'  to  ac'^  the  horizontal 
deflection  of  point  c  —  qjc'—qjc^  etc. 

This  method,  which  may  be  extended  to  cover  any  form  of 
truss,  is  impracticable  in  practice,  since  accurate  results  cannot 
be  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  very  large  scale,  owing  to  the 
very  small  changes  in  bar  lengths  for  materials  having  the  high 
moduli  of  elasticity  of  structural  materials.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  a  modification  of  this  method  by  which  changes  of  length 
only  are  dealt  with  was  developed  by  the  French  engineer, 
Williot,  and  will  now  be  given. 

Let  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  290  be  identical  with  that  given 
in  Fig.  289,  and  assume  the  same  changes  in  bar  lengths  to  occur. 
Assimie  also  as  before  that  bar  ah  is  fixed  in  direction,  and  that 
6  moves  to  6'  when  distortion  occurs. 


6   6' 
Fig.  290. 

liCt  Ve  l)e  parallel  to  hd  and  equal  to  it  in  length ; 
"   ee'  be  the  change  in   length  of  M  (an  increase) ; 
"   d/be  the  change  in  length  of  od  (a  decrease). 

If  normals  to  ad  and  6V  be  erected  at  points  /  and  ^  they 
will  meet  at  d',  which  will  be  the  new  position  of  d  for  any  rigid 
truss  of  ordinary  structural  materials,  since  the  distortions  are 
so  small  compared  with  the  bar  lengths  that  the  normal  f!d' 
may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the  arc  swung  from  V 
as  a  centre  with  radius  fe'e',  and  normal  /d'  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  coinciding  with  the  arc  swung  from  a  as  a  centre  of 
with  radius  a/.  Since  the  figure  deefd'f  may  be  drawn  to  any 
scale  without  reference  to  the  truss  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  291, 
it  is  evident  that  the  actual  displacement  of  point  d  with 
reference  to  axis  ab  may  be  found  with  great  accuracy.  In  a 
similar  manner  each  triangle  of  which  the  truss  is  composed  may 
be  dealt  \^'ith  and  the  displacement  of  each  vertex  foimd  with 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trian^e  as  an  axis. 
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If  this  process  be  carried  out  for  the  entire  truss  each  displace- 
ment may  be  determined  with  respect  to  bar  afc  as  an  axis,  by 
using  for  each  new  axis  the 
new  position  of  that  bar  which 
is  common  to  any  triangle  pre- 
viously considered  and  that 
under  consideration;  e.g.,  to 
Pjq  291  fi'i'^  t^®  i"^^'  position  of  point 

c,  with  reference  to  axis  ab, 
use  the  new  position  of  the  bar  bd,  that  is,  b'd',  as  an  axis. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  292,  where  ab'd'  is  the  new  position 
of  the  triangle,  abd,  resulting  from  the  changes  in  length  of  bare 
ab,  bd,  and  ad.  To  find  the  position  of  c'  due  to  the  combined 
distortion  of  the  two  triangles,  abd  and  bed,  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  intersection  of  two  arcs,  one  swung  from 
b'  BLB  &  centre  with  the  new  length  of  bar  be,  and  the  other  from 


Fia.  282. 

d'  with  the  new  length  of  bar  dc.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  essen- 
tially correct  to  replace  the  arcs  by  their  tangents.  The  process 
may  be  accomplished  by  laying  off  en  equal  to  the  combined 
increase  in  length  of  ab  and  be,  co  equal  and  parallel  to  dd', 
op  equal  to  the  decrease  in  length  of  cd,  and  nc'  and  pc'  per- 
pendicular respectively  to  be  and  dc.  The  point  of  intereection, 
c',  of  these  normals  is  the  new  position  of  point  c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  new  position  of  point  c  is  a 
function  of  the  change  in  shape  of  triangle  abd  as  well  as  of 
triangle  bed,  even  if  bar  ab  actually  remains  horizontal,  since 
bar  bd  cannot  be  changed  in  length  without  influencing  the 
shape  of  triangle  bed. 
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Since  dd'  of  Fig.  291  equals,  numerically,  co  of  Fig.  292,  and  de  of 
Fig.  291  equals  the  change  in  length  of  bar  a6,  it  is  evident  that 
Fig.  291  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  movement  of 
point  c.  The  resulting  diagram  is  called  a  Williot  diagram  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  293. 


Fig.  293. 

In  this  diagram 

d/=  decrease  in  length  of  bar  ad; 
de= increase  in  length  of  bar  ab; 
en = increase  in  length  of  bar  be; 
ee'  =  increase  in  length  of  bar  bd; 
d'p= decrease  in  length  of  bar  dc. 

If  all  of  above  changes  are  plotted  parallel  to  the  original 
directions  of  the  bars,  then 

dd'  will  equal  the  displacement  of  the  point  d, 
and      dc'  the  displacement  of  point  c. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  is  desirable  to  letter  the  initial 
point  the  same  as  the  panel  point  used  for  an  origin,  in  this 
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case  point  a,  hence  if  in  the   diagram  letter  d  is  replaced  by  a* 
the  dieplacement  wiil  in  every  case  be  the  distance  from  a  to 
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1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  truss,  and  select  one  member  as 
an  axis,  or  fixed  reference  bar,  assuming  this  bar  aa  fixed  in 
direction  with  one  end  fixed  in  position.  Choose,  if  possible, 
a  bar  which  does  not  change  ita  direction  mider  the  given  loading. 

2.  From  some  convenient  point  plot  the  axial  deformation 
of  this  reference  bar  parallel  to  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
distortion  of  its  free  end.  Letter  the  origin  and  the  point  just 
plotted,  hereafter  called  the  second  point,  to  correspond  with 
the  lettering  of  the  fixed  and  free  ends  respectively  of  the  chosen 
reference  bar. 

3.  Select  two  bars  which  with  the  fixed  reference  bar  form  a 
triangle.  From  the  origin,  on  a  tine  parallel  to  that  one  of 
the  (wo  bars  which  is  hinged  to  the  fixed  end  of  the  reference 
bar,.lay  off  the  axial  deformation  of  this  second  bar  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  its  far  end.  From  the  second  point, 
similarly  lay  off  the  deformation  of  the  third  bar.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  plotted  deformations  erect  perpendiculars. 
The  distance  from  their  point  of  intersection  to  the  origin  equals 
the  distortion  of  the  apex  of  the  triangle  under  consideration 
with  reference  to  the  fixed  axis  and  should  be  lettered  to  corres- 
pond to  this  apex  in  the  truss  diagram. 

4.  Consider  the  bars  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  dis- 
placed positions  of  the  ends  of  one  leg  are  given  by  two  of  the 
three  points  now  plotted.  From  each  of  these  two  points,  on  a 
line  parallel  to  the  bar  of  the  triangle  wliich  is  connected  thereto, 
lay  off  the  axial  deformation  of  tliis  bar  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  its  far  end.  At  the  extremities  of  these  plotted 
deformations  erect  perpendiculars.  The  distance  from  this 
point  of  intersection  to  the  origin  equals  the  distortion  of  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  imder  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  axis,  and  should  be  lettered  to  correspond  to  this  apex  in 
the  truss  diagram. 

5.  Continue  thus  till  all  points  arc  located. 

179.  Correction  of  the  WUiot  Diagram.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Williot  diagram  shows  the  actual  movement  of  the  joints 
only  when  the  bar  which  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  in  direction 
actually  remains  fixed  during  the  change  in  shape  and  when 
the  origin  also  remains  fixed.  Tlie  latt«r  condition  is  readily 
obtained  by  selecting  a  point  whici  is  not  on  rollers,  and  the 
former  may  sometimes  but  not  always  be  secured,  e.g.,  in  the 
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truss  shown  by  Fig.  294  if  loaded  with  a  uniform  load  pet  foot, 
bar  eg  will  remain  vertical  while  the  truss  deflects.  As  in 
many  cases  no  bar  remains  fixed  in  direction  this  method  would 
be  incomplete  unless  some  means  can  t>e  found  for  correcting 
the  displacements  thus  obtained  to  provide  for  the  rotation  about 
the  assumed  axis.  If  the  displacements  found  by  the  Williot  dia- 
grams for  truss  of  Fig.294be  plotted,the  truss  will  appear  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  295  with  the  distortion  exaggerated  owing  to 
the  plotting  of  the  displacements  on  a  diiferent  scale  from  the  tniaa 


Fig.  295. 

diagram.  Since  point  e  should  remain  on  the  abutment,  its  true 
movement  being  horizontal,  the  correction  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  diagram  must  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  rotating  the 
whole  truss  about  a  until  e'  drops  to  the  horizontal  hne  through 
a,  that  is,  until  e  drops  thiough  the  distance  e'k  (since  here 
again  the  arc  swung  vAtYi  a  as  a  centre  and  ae'  as  a  radius  differs 
in  position  from  the  tangent  by  only  an  infinitesimal  amount, 
the  correct  distance  e'k  being  very  small). 

The  movement  of  the  other  points  of  the  truss  due  to  this 
rotation  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  movement  of  e  as 
the  distance  from  a  to  these  points  bears  to  the  distance  ae. 

In  Fig.  296  all  the  full  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  corre- 
sponding bars  of  the  actual  truss  shown  in  Fig.  297.  In  con- 
sequence any  triangle  such  as  a'd'e'  is  similar  to  the  corresponding 
triangle  ode,  hence 


a'd' 


.  a'd'=a'e'X 


ad 
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In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

aV  =  aV X^,     aV  =  a V  X-,  etc. 
ae  ae 

Hence  if  e'a'  equals  the  movement  of  point  e  due  to  rotation, 
d'a'  will  equal  the  movement  of  point  d,  da'  the  movement  of 
point  c,  etc.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  true  displacement  of  the 
various  points  the  displacements  determined  in  Fig.  294  must 
be  corrected  by  these  amoimts.  A  simple  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Mohr  and  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  294.     It  consists  of  the  insertion  in  the  Williot  diagram  of 

a  figure  corresponding  to  Fig.  296  with  a' 
at  a  and  e'  on  a  horizontal  through  e.  The 
correct  displacement  of  a  point  will  then  be 
given  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  point  of  the  in- 
serted truss,  shown  dotted,  to  the  same  point 
as  located  by  the  Williot  diagram,  e.g.,  the 


Fig.  296. 
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correct  displacement  of  point  c=&c.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily 
seen;  ac=  movement  shown  by  the  diagram,  c'a™ movement  due 
to  rotation,  hence  c'c  equals  actual  displacement  of  point  c.  In 
other  words  rotation  causes  point  c  to  move  from  c'  to  a,  and 
distortion  from  a  to  c,  the  resultant  movement  equalling  c'c. 

This  method  of  correction  for  rotation  is  simple  and  no 
confusion  need  arise  if  the  following  rules  be  observed : 

1.  Draw  a  line  through  the  displaced  position,  as  given  on 
the  Williot  diagram,  of  the  truss  joint  at  the  expansion  point 
of  support,  parallel  to  the  known  direction  of  movement  of 
this  point,  i.e.,  in  general,  parallel  to  the  surface  upon  which  the 
expansion  rollers  move. 
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2.  Draw  through  the  point  on  the  Williot  diagram  correspond- 
ing to  the  joint  at  the  fixed  point  of  support  of  the  structure, 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  in  the  truss  connecting  the  two 
points  of  support  of  the  truss,  and  determine  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  line  previously  drawn. 

3.  Insert  in  the  Williot  diagram  a  truss  diagram  drawn  with 
all  ite  bars  perpendicular  to  corresponding  bars  in  the  actual 
truss,  i.e.,  drawn  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  original 
position  of  the  truss.     The  location  and  scale  of  this  new  truss 


Fill.  298.— Displucemeut   Diagranis  for  Truss  Shown   in   Fig.  21H.     Bar  eg 
aasumeU  to  be  fixed  in  direction. 

Fia.  '299.— Displacement   Diagram  for  Truss  Shown  in  Fig.  294.     Point  A 

a£8umed  fixed  in  position  and  bar  hg  in  direclion.  Correctioii  diagram 
u",  b",  d'',  e"  is  drawn  on  assumption  tLat  point  u  is  free  to  more  hori- 
Kontally  instead  of  puitit  e. 


diagram  is  fixed  by  locating  the  joint  corresponding  to  tiie 
expansion  point  of  support  at  the  point  of  intersection  previoualy 
determined  (see  2)  and  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  fixed 
point  of  support  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  Williot 
diagram. 

4.  The  correct  displacement  of  each  joint  of  the  truss  may 
now  be  determined  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  sealing  the 
distance  from  the  joint  as  given  on  the  correction  diagram  dr^wn 
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as  described  under  (3)  and  the  position  of  the  joint  as  given  on 
the  Williot  diagram. 

Figs.  298,  299,  and  300  illustrate  more  fully  the  graphical 
method  as  applied  to  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  294.  In  Fig.  298 
bar  eg  has  been  assumed  as  fixed  in  direction.  This  agrees  with 
the  actual  condition  if  the  truss  is  loaded  uniformly  and  the 
displacement  diagram  needs  no  correction  for  rotation.  Fig.  299 
is  drawn  with  hg  fixed  in  direction  and  point  h  in  position.  This 
needs  to  be  corrected  for  rotation  and  the  correction  diagram  is 
given  both  for  the  truss  shown,  and  for  the  same  truss  with 
point  a  free  to  move  horizontally.     Fig.  300  is  drawn  to  show 


ee' 
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FiQ.  300. — ^Displacement  Diagram  for  Truss  Shown  in  Fig.  294.  Point  a  and 
bar  ah  assumed  fixed  in  position  and  direction  respectively.  Change  in 
length  assumed  to  occur  m  bar  2  only.     (Decrease  of  tSJ^  ft.) 

the  effect  of  a  change  in  length  of  one  bar  only.  The  correction 
diagram  must  also  be  drawn  for  this  case  and  is  shown  in  the 
figure. 

180.  Camber  Defined.  A  structure  is  said  to  be  cambered 
when  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  assume  its  theoretical  form 
xmtil  fully  loaded.  For  beams  and  short-span  girders  no  provision 
for  camber  need  be  made.  Girders  of  long  span  are  often  cambered 
by  being  slightly  arched.  Trusses,  except  in  the  case  of  com- 
paratively short  riveted  spans,  should  always  be  cambered. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  pin  bridges  as 
ordinarily  constructed  with  the  splices  of  the  top  chord  dependent 
for  their  strength  upon  the  intimate  contact  of  the  planed  ends 
of  the  chord  sections. 
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18L  Rules  for    Computing   Cambers.     Short    Bpan    parallel 

chord  trusses  are  ordinarily  cambered  by  the  following  more  or 
less  empirical  rule:  Make  the  top  chord  panel  lengths  longer 
than  those  of  the  bottom  chord  by  \  in,  for  every  10  ft.  in 
length.  This  process  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
diagonals,  but  the  verticals  and  bottom  chords  are  unaffected. 

For  long  spans  or  for  trusses  with  curved  top  chorda  the 
cambering  should  be  accomplished  by  decreasing  the  length  of 
the  tension  members  and  increasing  that  of  the  compression 
members  by  an  amount  equal  to  their  change  in  length  under 
the  dead  stresses  and  the  live  stresBes  due  to  full  live  load  with 
due  allowance  for  pin  hole  play,  using  for  a  basis  the  geometrical 
lengths  of  the  bar.s,  as  given  in  tlie  truss  diagram.  The  lengths 
of  the  bars  thus  obtained  correspond  to  the  outline  of  the 
structure  when  assembled  on  false  work  and  not  carrj-ing  its 
own  weight.  When  the  false  work  is  removed  the  structure  will 
deflect  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  non-elastic  deflection  plus  the 
deflection  due  to  its  own  weight.  If  cambered  in  this  manner 
the  application  of  the  live  load,  under  which  the  changes  in 
length  of  the  bars  were  computed,  Bhould  cause  the  truss  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  theoretical  diagram. 

Problems. 

63ti.  Compute  horizontal  deflection  of  point  Z/4  of  this  steel  slruclure 
due  to  the  applied  loati  shown,  and  state  its  direction.     ii'= 30,000,000, 


b.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  horizontal  force 
which  must  beappUed  atLt  to  deflect  point  Lj  horizontally  ao  amount 
equal  to  the  deflection  determined  in  the  first  portion  of  this  problem. 

64.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  point  Li  of  above  arch  due  to  the  top  chord  being  heated  50°  F. 
above  the  remainder  of  the  structure. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CONTINUOUS    AND    PARTIALLY    CONTINUOUS    GIRDERS    AND 

SWING  BRIDGE  REACTIONS 

182.  Definitions.  Continuous  girders  ^  are  structures  sup- 
ported at  more  than  two  points,  and  capable  of  carrj'ing  bending 
moments  and  shear  at  all  sections  throughout  their  entire  length. 
Such  structures  are  commonly  used  for  swing  bridges  and  in 
reinforced  concrete  buildings,  but  their  employment  for  ordinary 
bridges  is  inadvisable  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  rigid 
supports,  a  slight  settlement  of  one  pier  changing  materially 
the  magnitude  of  all  the  reactions.  Continuous  structures  are  also 
subject  to  both  positive  and  negative  live  moments  over  portions 
of  their  length  and  in  consequence  may  require  additional  material 
to  provide  for  the  resulting  reversal  of  stress;  they  are  also  stressed 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Partially  continuous  girders  are 
structures  supported  at  more  than  two  points,  but  so  built  that 
the  continuity  is  interrupted  at  one  or  more  sections.  Such  gird- 
ers are  generally  trusses  in  which  the  continuity  is  broken  by 
the  omission  of  diagonals  in  one  panel,  as  was  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  cantilever  trusses. 

183.  Reactions  on  Continuous  Girders.  Method  of  Computa- 
tion. The  reactions  on  continuous  girders  can  be  accurately 
determined  by  the  "  Theorem  of  Three  Moments,"  if  the  moment 
of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  are  constant 
throughout,  a  condition  which  sometimes  exists  for  beams.  If  the 
moment  of  inertia  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material 
are^ot  constant  throughout,  the  reactions  cannot  be  accurately 
computed  imtil  the  cross-section  areas  are  known,  hence  an 
accurate  determination  by  this  method  of  the  stresses  for  such 
structures  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  approximations, 


'*As  used  in  this  chapter  the  word  girder  is  intended  to  cover  all  cases 
of  continuous  structures  and  is  used  indiscriminately  for  beams,  plate  girders, 

and  trusses. 
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the  reactions  first  being  approximately  determined,  the  stresses 
and  areas  computed,  and  the  computations  revised  to  correspond 
to  the  new  area«,  the  process  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  sufficiently  precise  results,  A  common  custom, 
however,  for  continuous  girders  is  to  design  the  structure  on  the 
a.<»umptiou  that  the  moment  of  inertia  is  constant  throughout, 
the  "Three-moment  E<juation,"  derived  from  the  differential 
equation  of  the  elastic  line  being  used  to  determine  the  reactions.' 
184.  Derivation  of  the  "Three-moment  Equation."  Let  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig,  301  have  n  spans.      There  will    then  be 


Span  1  Span  g 


ffj  KTl 


Fio,  301. 

(n4-2)   unknown  reactions,  all  the  supports  but  one  being  on 

rollers,  and  hence  (n  — 1)  equations  must  be  obtained  from  other 

conditions  than  those  of  statics.     These  equations  may  \>e  deduced 

iPv    M 
from  the  differential  equation  of  the  elastic  curve,   -r^^yf' 

by  the  method  which  follows,  each  of  the  n  — 1  resulting  equations 
connecting  the  moments  at  three  adjoining  supports. 

Let  Fig,  302  represent  a  portion  of  a  continuous  girder  wilh 


';rt-     1 

•i-uTt""        J 

^ 

A^ 

*^ 

4 

1           lU       , 

a  constant  moment  of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity,  the 
entire  structure  having  n  spans,  and  the  section  under  con- 
sideration including  any  portion  of  the  girder  supported  upon 
three  adjoining  supports.  The  axis  of  the  imloaded  beam  is 
assumed  to  be  straight  and  the  supports  level.  The  assumption 
that  each  load  acts  at  a  distance,  kL.  from  the  adjoining  support, 
is  adopted  from  Merriman's  "  Mechanics  of  Materials,"  and 
simplifies  greatly  the  resulting  equations. 
'SeeaUo  Art,  t!KI. 
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Let  May  Afb)  and  Mc  be  the  moments  upon  the  beam  at  the  three 
adjoining  supports,  and  let  these  be  assumed  as  positive,  when  the 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  clockwise. 

Let  Sat  Sb_i  and  S^^i  be  the  shear  at  infinitesimal  distances 
from  the  supports,  a  and  5,  and  let  these  be  assumed  as  positive 
when  acting  as  sho\^Ti. 

Let  M  equal  the  moment  at  any  section  of  the  girder. 

Let  tc,  <6+i,  and  /^.i  equal  the  tangents  at  c  and  at  infinitesimal 
distances  on  either  side  of  b  of  the  angle  between  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  deflected  girder  and  its  original  position. 

Let  A  =  normal  distances  of  points  a,  b  and  c  above  some 
assumed  axis  parallel  to  abc  and  below  it. 

For  the  portion  of  the  girder  between  b  and  c,  the  moment 

at  a  distance,  x,  from  b  is  given  by  the  following  equations : 

« 

(Py 
M=EI-r^'=^Mt  4-  Sb+ix  (for  portion  of  girder  between  b  and  d) .    (30) 

M=EI^^=^Mb-\-Sb+iX-  P2(x-k2L2)  (31) 

(for  portion  of  girder  between  d  and  c). 
From  (30)  by  integration  we  obtain 


and 


El'^  =  MbX  +  ^^—-^C\EI, (32) 

Ely^^^-^^t^^CiEIx-hC^EL  .     .     (33) 


WTien  x=0. 


-p  =  /6+i       and       y^-h;       .*.     C1-/6+1       and       C'2  =  A, 
ax 


hence 


EIy  =  '^+'^^^  +  k^iEIx+EIh.     .     .     .     (34) 


From  (31)  by  integration  we  obtain 
and 


Er^=M,^+^^ — -'^-+P2k-2L2X+C3,  .     .     (35) 


Ely=Mjf+^l^-f^^P?^+E^  +  C^x-,C,.    .    (36) 
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When  x=*2^2,  El^  in  (35)  =  corresponding  value  in  (32), 

.-.  Cs  =  k+iEI-^{k2L2)^ (37) 

When  x=7v2,  y^h, 

3 


.  C4-^M-^V--?^ 


+^L2^-~k2L2^-tb+lEIL2  +^V/-2^ 


Hence 


^—^{k2L2x)  (x-  A;2L2)  +fc+iJ5;/(x-  L2) 

j^EIh-]-^k2L2Hk2-l) (38) 

The  value  of  y  given  by  (34)  equals  its  value  as  given  by  (38) 
when  x  =  k2L2\  equating  these  values  gives 

0  =  -^*Lr'-^±iL23  -  ^Li^k.,^  -  1)  -  <6+,  A7L2 + Y'^^LiHk^  - 1) , 
hence 

But 

Mi,^Sr,^iL2-P2L2(\-k2)  =  Mc  ....     (39) 

/.  by  substituting  for  *56+i,  its  value  from  this  latter  equation,  wc 
obtain 

/6^i  =  l^^P'2L2{\  -ki)  (A-2  -2)k2  -23/, -3/J.       .     (40) 

When  x=L2y  zr'^^c]   •'•  the  value  of  tc  may  be  obtained  from 
(33)   by  placing  x^Lj,    and   substituting    for  C,  its  value  as 
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obtained  from  (37)  after  substituting  for  (t+i  its  value  from  (40), 
and  for  S^+i  its  value  from  (39). 

The  result  thus  obtained  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 


'f.[Ah  +  2M,  +  PaLtk3{l~k./)]. 


6£V' 


(41) 


By  working  in  a  similar  manner  in  span  Lj  an  equation 
identical  to  (41)  would  be  obtained  with  the  indices  reduced  to 
correspond  to  the  nomenclature  of  span  L,.  The  equation  for 
this  span  may  therefore  be  written  at  once,  and  will  be  as  follows: 


tt-i--^[Ma  +  2Mt  +  P,likiil~ki')]. 


(42) 


The  two  values,  (t^i  given  by  (40)  and  ((,_i  given  by  (42),  are 
identical,  since  they  equal  the  tangents  to  the  slope  of  the  neutral 
axis  at  two  sections  an  mfinitesimal  distance  apart,  hence  they 
may  be  placed  equal  to  each  other,  thereby  enabling  the  follow- 
ing equation  to  be  written: 
3/,Li  +  2Wft(Li  +Lz)  +3/,L2  =  i'iL,2(A,3  -fc,) 

+  P2L2H^k-/-k.3-2k2).     (13)1^-^^*-***    ^ 

Equation  (43)  is  the  three-moment   equation  in   its  generikl  ' 

form  and  is  applicable  to  structures  of  constant  cross-section, 
homogeneous  material,  and  supported  on  level  supports. 

To  obtain  the  corresponding  equation  for  imlform  loads 
substitute  the  following  values  and  integrate  between  proper 
limits: 

Pi  =  Widx,    P^^w;^,    fci/-i'-i|     and     Jt2La=xj. 

In  these  equations  u'l  and  u'z  are  the  loads  per  foot  on  the  two 
spans. 

For  the  rase  where  the  load  extends  over  the  entire  structure 
this  gives: 


I 
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For  the  case  of  a  level  beam  and  non-level  supports  the  con- 
stants of  integration  would  have  contained  values  of  h  which 
would  not  have  cancelled,  hence  the  final  form  of  the  equation 
would  have  included  these  terms.  If  the  original  axis  of  the 
girder  be  slightly  curved  before  loads  are  applied,  and  if  the 
supports  fit  the  curve  of  this  unloaded  girder,  the  results  found 
will,  however,  be  correct.  For  certain  interesting  properties  of 
the  three-moment  equation  and  for  information  concerning  its 
historical  development  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Mechanics  of 
Materials  "  by  Merriman. 

186.  Application  of  the  Three-moment  Equation.  For  pur- 
pose of  illustration  the  following  example  of  the  application 
of  the  three-moment  equation  is  given: 

Problem.  Compute  by  the  three-moment  cquAtiou  the  reactions  for 
the  concentrated  loads  shown  in  Fig.  303. 

Solution.     First  apply  equation  (43)  to  spans  I  and  2. 
For  these  two  spans 


-!/„  = 


!nt  at  R,  "  0,  since  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  girder 


.l/t  =  moment  at  W,  =  .1/,; 
jl/f  =  tnuinent  at  B,^M,; 


2.W,(20)-)-10A/,=  10,000X100(1. OS -0.2Ili- 1.2)=  -336,000  ft.-lbs. 
Now  apply  erj.  (43)  to  spRns  2  and  3. 
For  these  spans;   .V„  =  niomrnt  at  R,^!H,; 

.If jp,  =  moment  at  //]»=.>/,; 

,1/,  =  moment  at  Ri^M,; 

J', -10,000  lbs.; 


I0Jl/,+4O.V,-(- 10.U.  =  lO.OOOX  100(0.216 -0.600) 

-t^SOOOX  100(0.75 -0.125- 1.00) 
-  -384,000-187,500-  -271,500  ft.-lbs. 
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Finally  apply  eq.  (43)  to  spans  3  and  4. 

For  these  spans  3/a  =  moment  at  /2j=Afi; 

Mb  =  moment  at  Ri  =»  3/4 ; 
Mc  =  moment  at  jB| =0; 
A  =5000  lbs.; 

Li  =  La  =  10ft.; 

'''    10' 
hence 

103/, +403/4 =5000X100(0.126 -0.500)  =  -187,500  ft.-lbs. 

10000  Its.  6000  Ita. 
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Fig.  303. 

Solving  the  three  equations  thus  derived  for  the  three  unknowns, 
3/„  3/„  and  3/4,  gives  the  following  values: 

3/,=  -  5,250  ft.-lbs.; 
3/3  =-12,600  ft.-lbs.; 
3/4=-  1,537  ft.-lbs. 
But3/2  =  /?iXlO, 

.'.  /?i=  —525  lbs.  (acting  down), 
and 

3/4=/?sXlO, 

.'.  /?5=  —154  lbs.  (acting  down). 
Moreover, 

3/3  =  20/?i  + 10/2,  -  40,000 = 20/?,  + 10/?4  -  25,000, 
hence 

10/?2  =  40,000-12,600  +  10,500  =  37,900;        /.  /?2  =  (+)3790  (acting  up), 

and 

10/^4  =  25,000 -12,000+  3,080  =  15,480;        .'.  /?4  =  (+)  1550  (acting  up). 

Application  of  2T'=0  gives  /?3  =  (+)  10340  (acting  up). 
In  a  similar  manner  the  reactions  for  any  number  of  spans,  whether 
e(iual  or  unequal  in  length,  and  for  any  loading  may  be  readily  computed. 
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186.  Reactions,  Shears,  and  Moments  for  Common  Cases  of 
Continuous  Girders.  In  order  lo  simplify  the  detcrniinalion 
of  reactions,  shears  and  moments  for  certain  common  cases  of 
continuous  girders,  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  304  to  31*2  inclusive 
have  been  prepared.  Inspection  of  these  diagrams  shows  that 
for  a  continuous  girder  of  either  two  or  three  equal  spans  loaded 
with  a  uniform  live  load,  w,  per  foot  the  maximum  live  moment 


P<i-fc)-piijiU 


■f  (*-*') 


■B  Girder.     Reactions  and  Mor 
ConccntraMd  Load. 

occurs  at  a  support  and  is  negative,  its  value  equaUing,  for 
the  two-span  girder,  that  of  the  positive  live  moment  on  an  end- 
supported  span,  and  being  slightly  less  than  this  for  the  three- 
span  girder.  The  maximum  positive  moment  equals  -^wV  for 
both  cases,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  value  it  would  have 
for  aji  end-fiupported  span. 
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Curve  of  moments  for  uniform  load*i<^  per  ft.over  entire  structure. 
This  loading  gives  maximum  negative  moment. 


Curve  of  moments  for  uniform  load'V'  per  ft.  on  one  span  only. 
This  loading  gives  maximum  positive  moment. 

Fig.  205.— CarUinuaua  Girder.    Curves  of  Moment  for  Uniform  Load. 
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k\wL 


Curve  of  shears  for  uniform  load  ^v>  per  ft.  on  one  span  only. 


m 


w  per  ft. 


■^I^ 


ra 

-><- 


Curve  of  shears  for  uniform  load  *  w  per  ft.  over  both  spans. 
This  loading  gives  maximum  shear. 

Fig.  306.— Con/inwoiw  Girder.    Curves  of  Shears  for  Umfonn  Load. 
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^p\  Bpau  1  f^  Bpftn  8  ^  epaa  3  ^ 


p|(i-fc5+^(ifc'+fc-3fc'; 


^(3fc%-!fc-5fc'> 


j^(sA-+3A'-i*;') 


Flo.  308. — CoTttirmous  Girder.     Cunes  of  Momeata  and  Shpors.     Single 
Concentrated  I-oad. 
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Curve  of  raoments  for  live  load  -to  per.fL  on  MpmoM  1  and  S  00I7. 
This  loading  gives  maximum  positive  moment  oa  qians  1  and  9. 


Carve  of  moments  for  live  loads  10  per  ft.  over  entira  girder. 

FiQ.  309. — Continuous  Girder.    Curves  of  Moments  for  Uniform  Load. 
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FlQ.  310. — ConiifMJuus  Gii-der.    Curves  of  Momcnla  fur  Uniform  Ixeils. 
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Curve  of  ahoaci  for  luUfonu  Umd^W  per  ft  on  apuu  1  and  S  onlji 


Oorra  of  afaiears  for  unifbtm  Joad  «»tO  per  ft  over  antln  ■iraetOBib 

Fio.  311. — Continuous  Girder.    Curves  of  Shears  for  Uniform  Load. 
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ConreofsUean  Cor  anifomi  load"  to  l>er  ft  on  ■pan  S  only. 


Curve  of  8l>vai-«  for  uiUfonn  load = to  per  ft.  on  spans  1  and  t  only. 
This  loading  gives  maxirauin  ithear  in  middle  and  end  viiana. 

Fig.  312. — Continuous  Girder.    Curvea  of  Shears  for  Uniform  Load. 

Problems 

66.  Determine  reactions  on  thin  l)cani  by  ap[)li('ation  of  the  three- 
moment  equation. 


I*    1000  ftfcpw  ft. -»j    " 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THEOREM  OF  LEAST  WORK 

187.  Statement  of  Theorem.  This  theorem  which  is  really 
nothing  but  a  special  appUcation  of  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  as  such  needs  no  proof,  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  engineers  by  CastigUano  (see  bibliography  at 
end  of  chapter).     It  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  internal  work  done  jn  any  stationary  structure  by  a 
system  of  applied  loads  will  be  the  least  possible,  consistent  with 
equilibrium. 

The  theorem  may  be  readily  used  to  determine  accurately  the 
reactions  or  bar  stresses  in  statically  indeterminate  structures 
provided  the  cross-sections  of  the  various  members  have  pre- 
viously been  approximately  determined  by  other  methods.  The 
method  of  application  to  such  cases  is  as  follows: 

Write  an  expression  for  the  total  work  in  the  structure  in 
terms  of  as  many  independent  unknowns  as  would  exist  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  can  be  determined  by  the  equations  of 
statics,  differentiate  the  expression  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
unknowns,  place  each  of  these  partial  derivatives  equal  to  zero 
and  solve  the  resulting  equations  to  determine  the  value  of  each 
unknown;  e.g.,  in  an  end-supported  planar  structure  having  five 
unknown  reaction  components,  any  three  of  the  components  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other  two  by  application  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium;  it  therefore  follows  that  any  two  of 
these  reaction  components  may  be  considered  as  independent 
variables  in  terms  of  which  the  work  in  the  structure  may  be 
expressed  and  with  respect  to  each  of  which  the  expression  for 
work  should  be  differentiated. 

188.  Expressions  for  Internal  Work. 

Cdse  a.  Bar  subjected  to  direct  axial  stress  only. 
Let  S  =  total  direct  axial  stress  in  pounds  applied  to  the  bar. 
A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  bar  in  square  inches. 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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Also  that 


L  =  length  of  bar  in  feet. 
W  =  total  work  in  bar  in  foot-pounds  due  to  force  S. 

S  =  change  in  length  of  bar  due  to  appUcation  of  force  P. 
From  mechanics  it  i»  known  that  the  total  internal  work  done 
in  a  bar  by  a  gradually  applied  force  equals  one-lialf  the  product 
of  the  force  by  the  change  in  length  of  the  bar,  and  that  practically 
all  forces  to  wfiich  structure  are  subject  may  be  considered  to  be 
gradually  applied. 

'-AE 
Hence, 

Case  b.    Bar  subjected  to  bending  only. 
The  expression  for  this  case  may  be  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  referring  to  Fig.  286,  Art.  177,  but  assuming  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  bar  to  be  variable  in  order  to  obtain  a 
general  solution. 
Let  8  and/i  be  the  same  ns  in  Art.  177. 

Wi  =  internal  work  in  a  prism  of  length  dx,  depth  dy  and 
width  w  with  its  center  at  a  distance  y  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  bar,  this  work  being  due  to  the 
application  of  outer  forces. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  in  inches,  about  the  neutral  axis, 
with  respect  to  flexure,  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bar, 
at  any  section  such  as  /g. 
M  =  bending  moment  in  bar  in  inch-pounds  at  the  same 

cross-section  due  to  gradually  applied  loads, 
W  =  total  internal  work  in  the  bar  in  inch-pounds  due 
to  applied  loads. 

/,dx 


Then 


and 
but 


//.M,)(4') 


■  V,.  -  ^Z, 


bdydx _ 


2     1' 


bdydx 
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W 


JbM*y*dydx 
2EP 


But  fy*bdy=I 

M*dx 


W 


-f 


2EI  (46) 

The  expression  for  the  total  work  in  a  bar  subjected  to  both 
direct  stress  and  bending  may  evidently  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining equations  (45)  and  (46). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  expression  for  work  due  to  bend- 
ing the  work  resulting  from  the  distortion  due  to  shear  is  neg- 
lected. The  effect  of  this,  however,  is  not  large  and  the  stress 
due  to  it  may  be  classed  with  secondary  stresses  which  may  usu- 
ally be  ignored  in  design. 

189.  Examples  of  Applications  of  Theorem  of  Least  Work. 
The  following  example  illustrates  clearly  the  appUcation  of  the 
theorem  to  a  simple  case. 


Uniform  kMd=  10  per  ft. 


-OB- 


Momeat  of  inertia  of  be«m— /. 
Modulus  of  elasticity— £. 


Fig.  313. 

Problem.  Determine  by  the  theorem  of  least  work  the  reactions  on 
the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  313. 

Solution.  For  this  case  there  are  four  unknown  reactions  and  three 
statical  equations,  hence  only  one  unknown  need  be  obtained  by  the 
theorem  of  least  work.    Let  this  unknown  be  taken  aa  Ri,    By  statics, 

Rt^Rit 
/?2=2uj/-2/2i. 

The  internal  work  must  now  be  expressed  in  terms  of  i^i.  For  the 
case  under  consideration  the  total  work  in  the  beam  will  be  double  that 
in  the  left  span, 

hence  TF=   I 


But  M^RiX 

hence 


EI 


wx^ 


_      f^/„       wx'Ydx      I  [R^L^    R,wL\w'U\ 
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190.  Reactions  in  Continuous  Trusses,  The  reactions  in 
continuous  trusses,  made  up  of  bar  the  cross-sections  of  which 
have  been  previously  dcteruiined  by  approximate  methods,  such 
as  the  three-moment  equation,  may  be  readily  determined  with 
accuracy  by  the  method  of  least  work.  To  illustrat-e  the  method, 
equations  for  the  typical  continuous  truss  shown  in  Fig,  314  will 
be  developed  in  this  article.  This  tnisa  is  indeterminate  to  the 
second  degree  and  the  two  central  reactions  Ri,  and  flc  will  be 
taken  as  tlie  independent  variables  entering  into  the  expression 
for  work. 


Now  consider  the  truss  as  a  simple  end-supported  structure 
subjected  to  the  applied  load  P  and  the  two  unknown  farces  At 
and  Rt,  and  under  these  conditions; 
Let  So  —  stress  in  any  member  due  to  applied  load  P. 

Si,  =  sti'ess  in  any  member  due  to  an  upward  force  of 

unity  acting  at  support  b. 
S,  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  an  upward  force  of 
unity  acting  at  support  c. 
Then     lii^Sb  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  unknown  upward  < 

reaction  Ri,. 
and       R.Sc  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  unknown  upwartl 

reaction  flc 
Hence,  the  actual  stress  in  any  member  of  the  truss  when  con- 
sidered as  conlinuous  =  S  =  S„-(-fifrS6+flc'Sc- 

The  work  in  each  bar  =^-rp,  hence  the  work  in  the  entire 

„S'L 
trus8=i,2^^.. 
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Substituting  for  S  its  value  as  given  in  the  previous  equation, 
we  obtain 

Tir     '^(So-i'RbSb'i'ReScyL 
>F  =  S 2iB 

^dW  SJj 

hence  ^-  =  S(S.+fl65»+flcS.)-^  =  0 

and  ^J  =  S(iS.+fl65»+BA)j§=0 

These  equations  may  be  expressed  thus: 

S«^^  +  M^^  +  «.S^-0  (47) 

The  solution  of  these  equations  gives  the  following  values 
for  the  two  unknowns: 

\^  AE  )  ~\'^AE)\^AE) 
_     \^-AE-j\^-AEr\^-AE-}\^-AW)       ,_ 

E  is  usually  constant  and  may  be  cancelled  from  the  previous 
equations  giving  the  following  equations: 

*  Note  that  in  problems  of  this  character  the  work  is  ordinariljr  con- 
siderably simplifiea  by  differentiating  before  performing  the  summation  or 
integration. 
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The  denominators  of  the  two  reaction  equations  (51)  and  (52) 
are  alike  and  are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  applied  load. 
They  also  contain  factors  which  occur  in  the  numerators  and  are 
also  independent  of  the  applied  load;  hence  these  eguatioua  may 
be  written  in  the  following  simple  form. 


mS 


.S.SJ. 


nS- 


SJSJ. 


C63). 


R.  = ^ ^^—  (54) 

in  which  n,  m  and  p  arc  constants  for  any  particular  structure, 
their  values  being  as  follows : 


"    A"' 


"  A  ' 


^'V^ 


It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  bars  in  which  both  Si,  and 
So  are  zero  may  be  entirely  ignored  in  applying  these  equations. 
This  evidently  includes  each  bar  the  stress  in  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  statica. 

If  there  are  more  than  four  supports,  additional  equations  may 
be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  For  example,  if  the  number  of 
unknown  reaction  components  is  n-l-2  the  n  equations  necessary 
for  solution  may  be  derived  from  the  equation  of  least  work  by 
expressing  the  stress  in  each  member  in  terms  of  the  n  unknowns 
and  differentiating  n  times,  placing  each  derivative  equal  to  zero. 

If  there  is  but  one  intermediate  support  the  equation  for  ff^ 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  last  term  in  equation  (47)  equal 
to  zero  and  solving  the  resulting  expression  giving  the  following 
result: 

which  for  a  constant  value  of  E  gives 
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As  before,  the  denominator  is  a  constant  which  is  independent 
of  the  applied  load  and  any  bar  in  which  Si,  equals  zero  may  be 
ignored  in  the  computation;  this  includes  each  bar  the  stress 
in  which  may  be  computed  by  statics. 

The  equations  deduced  by  this  method  give  more  accurate 
vahies  than  the  three-moment  equation  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
assumes  a  eonatant  moment  of  inertia  while  the  method  of  least 
work  takes  due  account  of  the  variation  in  the  moment  of  inertia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  this  method  requires  the 
pre-determination  of  the  areas  of  all  the  members  which  cannot  be 
done  until  the  reactions  arc  at  least  approximately  determined. 

A  proper  mode  of  procedure  for  such  trusses  is,  therefore,  to 
make  a  preliminary  design  based  upon  the  determination  of  the 
reactions  by  the  application  of  the  three-moment  equation,  and 
then  to  check  this  by  the  determination  of  the  reactions  by  the 
more  accurate  method  of  least  work. 

For  the  application  of  either  method,  a  table  should  be  pre- 
pared in  which  the  various  constants  for  each  bar  should  be  placed 
in  vertical  columns  so  that  the  summations  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  cohimns.  Such  a  table  should  have  the  following 
heatUngs  for  the  case  where  E  is  constant  and  where  there  arc  two 
independent  variables. 


L 

Ft. 

Sq.m. 

A. 

L& 

S. 
Lbi. 

L 

S.S^ 

SJi.L 

S^^  1    S^'L    1    S.'L 

A 

-\        -\        /. 

eto. 

Not« 
may 

that  bare 
be  o  mitt 

in  w  hie  h  both 

s. 

and      .S,  are    lera, 

1    !    ! 

In  obtaining  the  summations,  due  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  signs  of  the  various  terms;  e.g.,  if  for  any  bar  S,  is  tension  and 
Si  is  compression,  the  value  of  the  product  is  negative. 

To  determine  the  maximum  value  of  any  one  of  the  reactions 
or  bar  stresses  influence  lines  may  be  drawn  or  influence  tables 
constructed  from  which  the  position  of  the  load  for  maximum 
values  may  readily  be  determined. 

The  examples  which  follow  the  text  of  this  article  illustrate 
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the  application  of  the  above  tahle  to  the  solutiou  of  an  actual 
case. 

191,  Stresses  in  Trusses  with  Redundant  Members.  The 
method  used  for  reactions  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  trusses 
which  are  statically  indeterminate  with  respect  to  the  inner 
forces  {i.e.,  to  trusses  with  redundant  members)  hy  substituting 
for  the  unknown  reactions  the  unknown  stresses  in  the  redundant 


:  may  \k  derived   as 


315. 


members.     The  equations  for   hu< 
follows : 

Consider  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  315  which  has  two  redundant 
members.  Consider  these  two  redundant  members  to  be  UiLt 
and  L1V3,  although  any  other  two  superfluous  members  could 
be  used  equally  well. 


FiQ.  316. 


Now  consider  the  same  truss  with  bars  f/jZ-j  and  L^Ui  cut, 
suchatrussbcingshowninFig.  316,  the  cut  cndsa  and  band  c  and 
d  of  the  respective  bars  being  an  infinitesimal  distance  apart. 
For  this  latter  truss 
Let  S,  =  stress  in  any  bar  due  to  applied  load  P. 

1%  =  stress  in  any  bar  due  to  two  forces  of  unity  applied 
simultaneously  at  a  and  &  in  direction  UiLt  and  actiAg 
toward  each  other. 
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Se  =  stress  in  any  bar  due  to  two  forces  of  unity  applied 
simultaneously  at  c  and  d  in  direction  L2U3  and  acting 
toward  each  other. 

For  the  truss  in  Fig.  315  (the  actual  truss) 

Let  X  =  stress  (assumed  as  tension)  in  redundant  member  UiLt. 
Y  —  stress  (assumed  as  tension)  in  redundant  member  LtUt. 
S  =  actual  stress  in  any  member. 
W  =  total  work  in  structure. 

Then              •                S  =  Sa+Si^+ScY   ....  (57) 

hence  W  =  2 ^Jl 

In  these  summations  the  work  in  the  cut  bars  should  be  in- 
cluded with  the  other  bars. 

Differentiating  the  previous  equations  with  respect  to  the  two 
variables  X  and  Y  gives  the  following  results: 

dW 


dX 

dW 
dY 


^■^\  AE         ;^*^  =  0 

=  ^  \         TE         /^'^  =  ° 


Whence  S^/  +  XS^|'+rS^=0     ...     (58) 

and  2;^  +  XS^+F2f|=0    .     .     .      (59) 

The  only  difference  in  form  between  these  equations  and  equa- 
tions (47)  and  (48)  lies  in  the  substitution  of  X  for  Rb  and  Y  for 
Re,  hence  the  values  for  X  and  Y  obtained  by  solving  these 
equations  will  be  identical  in  form  with  the  values  for  Rb  and  Re 
as  given  by  equations  (49)  and  (50),  viz., 

(^SoSbL\{^Se'L\        /^SoSrL\/^SbScL\ 


if^ZBTif^  M  ^~AE-)\^'AE') 


(61) 
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If  the  value  of  E  is  constant  in  all  cases  it  may  and  should  be 
cancelled  for  alt  terms,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  labor  of  com- 
putation. 

These  equations  may  be  written  in  the  same  form  as  equations 
(53)  and  (54),  E  being  assumed  as  constant,  viz., 


(62) 


"^    A 

mp 
"^    A 

(63) 


-  mp 


In  which  n,  m  and  p  have  the  values  previously  given. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  formulas  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  table  as  previously  shown.  Bars  in  which  both  Sn  and 
Sc  =  0  should  be  omitted;  this  includes  in  the  truss  shown  by 
Fig.  315  all  bars  such  a&  L(,U i,  LoLi,  etc.,  the  stresses  in  which  can 
be  computed  by  statics. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  live  load  for  maximum  stress 
in  any  member,  influence  Ones  or  influence  tables  may  be  used. 

Equations  for  a  truss  with  more  than  two  redundant  members 
may  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner  as  previously  suggested  in  the 
article  dealing  with  reactions. 

For  the  case  of  a  truss  with  one  redundant  member,  the  value 
of  the  stress  in  this  member  may  be  obtained  by  placing  Y  =  Q 
in  equation  (58)  giving  the  following  result: 

_AE_ 
S.'L      ■     ■     ■ 
"^  AE 

which  takes  the  following  form  for  a  structure  in  which  E  i 
constant. 


X 


(64) 


The  illustrative  pioblems  which  follow  clearly  show  t  he  method 
of  application  of  the  equations. 
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Problem.  Compute  the  stresses  in  the  redundant  members  of  the 
truss,  shown  by  Fig.  317,  due  to  the  loads  shown.  Gross  areas  of  various 
members  are  given  in  the  table  accompanying  the  solution.  The  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  is  assumed  to  be  constant  throughout. 

Solution,  This  truss  is  evidently  indeterminate  to  the  second  degree; 
bars  Li  Ut  and  UtLi  will  be  considered  the  redundant  members,  although 
any  two  bars  except  Lof/i,  LqLi,  f/jLi,  and  LzLa  might  be  used.  Sh  is 
the  stress  caused  by  a  force  of  imity  in  bar  L\  IJ%  and  Sc  the  stress  caused 
by  a  force  of  unity  in  bar  f/jLj. 


4  Panels  ^20- ao'- 

Fig.  317. 


Tboasandt  of  Foands 
J 


I 


The  following  table  contains  all  the  necessary  values  and  the 
equations  beneath  it  give  the  final  results. 


Bar. 


SummationH 


L 
in  Ft. 


UxUt 

UtUt 

LiLi. 

LiLt. 

UiLt. 

LtUi. 

UiLi. 

UtLt. 

LiUt. 

UiLt. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 
15 
15 
25 
25 
15 


A  in 
Sq.  In. 


12 
12 
8 
8 
4 
4 
0 
6 
4 
4 
4 


5. 

1000  lb. 

units 


Sh 


;  I  I 

I  S^hL      S»SJj 

5« 

>       A  A 


ShSeL 


Sh^L      S,*L 


-  93.3 

-  93.3 
+  100.0 
+  60.0 

-  8.3 
41.7 
80.0 

+  20.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


+ 
+ 


-0.8 

0.0 
-0.8 

0.0 
+  1.0 

0.0 
-0.6 

0.0 
+  1.0 

0.0 
-0.6 


0.0 
-0.8 

0.0 
-0.8 

0.0 
+  1.0 

0.0 
-0.6 

0.0 
+  1.0 
-0.6! 


+  124.4 

0.0 

0.0 

+  1.1 

0.0 

+  124.4 

0.0 

0.0 

-200.0 

0.0 

0.0 

+  1.6 

0.0 

-120.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-   62.1 

0.0 

0.0 

+6.2 

0.0 

+260.4 

0.0 

0.0 

-120.0 

0.0 

0.0 

+0.9 

0.0 

-   30.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

+6.2 

0.0          0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

+  1.3 

+  1.4 

-247.7 


+234.8 


+  1.3 


+  17.4 


0.0 

+  1.1 
0.0 

+  1.6 
0.0 

+6.2 
0.0 

+0.9 
0.0 

+6.2 

+  1.4 


+  17.4 


X  =  stress  in  LiUt  — 


-247.7X17.4-234.8X1.3 


-4310-305.2 


1.3* -17.4* 
=  +15.3 


y=  stress  in  UiJji  = 


1.7-302.7 

+234.8X17.4+247.7X1.3 


-301 
4085.5+322.0        4407.5 


-301 


301 


-14.6 
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With  X  and  Y  determined,  stresses  in  all  other  bars  may  Iw 
readily  computed  by  applying  equation  (57). 

Problem.  Compute  stress  in  redundant  member  UiUi  of  the  truss 
shown  by  Fig.  31S,  due  to  load  shown.  Areas  of  all  members  are  given 
in  table  accompanying  the  solution  and  are  selected  arbitrarily  as  fae- 
tors  of  bar  lengths  to  save  numerical  work,  the  truss  beiog  a  h)qx)thetica] 
one.     E  is  constant  for  all  members. 

Solution.  Since  the  truss  has  but  one  redundant  member  equation 
(65)  is  applicable.  The  following  table  gives  all  necessary  values;  the 
determination  of  the  stress  follows  the  table. 


in  Ft. 

A  in 
Grow. 

I'oooiib. 

UDiO 

5. 

L 

SJtL' 

a,>L 

' 

^ 

A 

uu, 

ff- 

39 
39 
25 
25 
25 
30 
39 
25 
27 
40 

13.0 

13,0 
10,0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
13,0 
12,5 

e.o 

8,0 

-2fl.O 
-52  0 
+16  7 
+33.3 
+33  3 
+20,0 
-26,0 
-33.3 

+0,69 
-0.17 
-0.44 

-0.89 

-0  63 
+0.69 
+0.44 

+  1.08 
-0,40 

3.0 
3.0 
2.5 
2.5 
2,5 
3-0 
3,0 
2.0 
3.0 
5  0 

-  53.8 

-  26,5 

-  18.5 

-  74.2 

-  74.2 

-  31-8 

-  53.8 

-  29.3 

+  1.43 
+  0  09 

lT, 

UJ.I 

L,U, 

u,u, 

u,u, 

u^* 

+  0.85 
+  1.43 
+  0.39 
+  3.50 
+  0-80 

S    tor    half 

trusB 

neglect 

ing   bars 

U.lU^ad 

Ltl.t. 

- 

+17.29 

T   for   entire 

fe:::::::: 

20 
20 

10. D 

mg     bars 

-1.00 
+1.00 

and 
2.5 
2.0 

LJ...= 

+34.58 
+  2.60 
+  2.00 

r  for  entire 

truss. 

!  -362,1 

+39.06 

•■S,  equals  aero  for  all  bars  except  those  for  wliiuli  r 
given;  Iiente,  — ^ —  =  lero  fiirsiinie  bars. 

A-  -  stress  in  l\U,  -  +^^-^  =  +!),; 


Uplift  at  t,=9.3X=^=5. 00 

192.  Influence  Lines  and  Tables  for  Indeterminate  Struc- 
tures. The  construction  of  influence  lines  or  tables  for  reactions 
or  bar  stresses  for  indeterminate  trusses  ia  comparatively  simple 
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since  S^  ia  the  only  variable  for  any  particular  truss.  Considering 
for  example  the  truss  computed  in  the  preceding  illustrative  prob- 
lem it  is  evident  that  in  obtaining  data  for  an  influence  line,  S, 
should  first  be  computed  for  a  load  of  unity  at  any  convenient 
point,  and  the  products  in  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  table 
computed  for  that  value.  If  we  now  let  S'o  =  bar  stress  due  to 
load  unity  at  any  other  panel  point,  the  value  of  the  stress  X  in 
UjUt  for  this  latter  position  can  be  determined  by  multiplying 

each  separate  value  in  the  previously  mentioned  column  by  ji  °, 
obtaining  a  new  summation  for  that  column,  and  using  the  other 
summations  without  modification. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  since  -j  appears  in  general  in 
each  term  of  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  giving 
the  stress  in  bar  UiUt  of  such  a  truss,  a  slight  approximation  in 
the  value  of  A,  would  not  affect  the  final  result  greatly.  In  fact, 
in  the  illustrative  example  just  given,  it  would  make  no  material 

difference  in  the  final  result  if  7-  should  be  taken  as  unity 

throughout. 

193.  Stresses  in  Indeterminate  Structure  due  to  Changes  of 
Temperature.     To  determine  bar  stresses  or  reactions  due  to 


Fis.  318. 

changes  of  temperature  in  any  or  all  members  of  a  statically  inde- 
terminate structure  the  equation  previously  deduced  may  be 
used,  the  values  for  S„  being  not  those  due  to  an  applied  load  but 
instead  the  forces  required  to  change  the  lengths  of  the  various 
bars  an  amount  equal  to  the  change  due  to  variations  in  temper- 
ature. For  example,  if  for  the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  318  it  is 
desired  to  compute  the  stress  in  bar  U^U^  due  to  an  increase  in 
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temperature  of  the  entire  top  chord,  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  S, 
for  each  separat*  bar  of  the  top  chord  the  axial  force  which  would 
cause  a  change  in  length  equal  to  that  due  to  the  change  in 
temperature. 

In  considering  the  efifect  of  a  change  of  temperature  in  static- 
ally indeterminate  trusses  it  should  be  noted  that  a  uniform 
change  in  temperature  of  the  entire  truss,  if  the  truss  reactions 
are  vertical,  will  not  cause  stresses  in  any  member  but  that  a 
similar  change  will  cause  material  stresses  in  many  if  not  most  of 
the  bars  of  a  structure  such  as  an  arch  which  is  rigidly  restrained 
against  horizontal  movement.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
change  in  temperature  of  some  but  not  all  bars  of  a  truss  with 
vertical  reactions  will  also  stress  many  members. 
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PROBLEMS 

66.  Compute  by  method  of  least  work  the  horizontal  reaction  c 
ponent  on  this  two-hinged  arch  due  to  load  shown. 


Phob.  60. 

67.  Compute  by  method  of  least  work  tlie  horizontal  reaction  com- 
ponent on  some  structure  due  to  an  increase  of  60°  F.  in  temperatim  of 
all  members. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
SWING  BRIDGES 

194.  Movable  Bridges — General.  The  term  movable  bridge  ia 
applied  to  all  bridges  which  may  be  temporarily  changed  in  posi- 
tion to  allow  passage  of  vessels  in  the  streams  which  they  span. 
Such  bridges  may  be  classified  in  the  following  six  general 
divisions: 

1.  Swing  Bridges. 

a.  Center  supported. 

b.  Rim  supported. 

2.  Bascule  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  revolve  vertically  about  one  end.) 

3.  Direct  Lift  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  are  lifted  bodily.) 

4.  Retractile  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  are  moved  in  a  horizontal  plane.) 

5.  Ferry  or  Transporter  Bridges. 

(Birdges  supporting  a  movable  car  which  transports 
vehicles  or  passengers.) 

6.  Pontoon  Bridges. 

(Bridges  built  on  boats.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  deal  merely  with  the  stresses 
in  swing  bridge  trusses;  no  attention  will  be  given  to  the  other 
types  except  for  the  brief  reference  which  follows  to  stresses  in 
bascule  bridge  trusses.  The  design  of  the  machinery  for  movable 
bridges  will  not  be  considered  as  to  do  this  thoroughly  would 
require  a  large  amount  of  space. 

196.  Stresses  in  Bascule  Bridges.  Bascule  bridges  may  con- 
sist of  one  leaf  which  when  closed  acts  as  a  simple  end-supported 
span  so  far  as  the  live  load  is  concerned,  or  they  may  be  made  up 
of  two  leaves  which  are  connected  at  the  centre,  when  the  bridge  is 
closed,  by  a  lock  which  can  transmit  shear  but  not  bending  mo- 
ment, thus  giving  a  structure  which  acts  under  live  load  like  a 
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three-hinged  arch.  Since  counterweights  must  be  used  to  balance 
the  dead  weight,  there  will  be  no  dead  reaction  at  the  end  away 
from  the  centre  of  rotation  and  the  maximum  dead  stresses  may 
occur  with  the  bridge  partially  or  fully  opened  or  with  the  bridge 
closed.  The  following  rules  for  determining  the  maximum  dead 
stress  in  any  member  may  be  applied: 
Let  Sit  =  dead  stress,  bridge  closed. 

S,  =  dead  stress,  bridge  standing  at  90°  to  closed  position. 
S  =  maximum  dead  stress. 

$  =  angle  of  opening,  between  closed  bridge  and  posi- 
tion of  bridge  at  which  maxuuum  stress  occurs  in 
the  given  member. 
a.  If  Sk  and  S,  are  of  the  same  character,  the  maximum  stress 
and  the  angle  at  which  it  occurs  will  be  given  by  the  following 

expressions:  

S=\^+S? (06) 

tantf  =  _^- (67) 

6.  If  Sk  and  S,  are  unlike  in  character,  the  ma.vimum  stress 
equals  the  larger  of  the  two  values  S*  and  S,.  (See  article  entitled 
"Maximum  Stresses  in  Bascule  Bridges,"  by  W.  W,  Pagon, 
Trans.,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  73.) 

19B.  Types  of  Girders  and  Trusses  for  Swing  Bridges.  Main 
girders  and  trusses  of  swing  bridges  are  statically  determined  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces  when  the  bridge  is  open,  but  are  usually 
statically  undetermined  for  the  condition  which  exists  when  the 
bridge  is  closed  and  subjected  to  live  load.  The  girders  of  plate 
girder  bridges  under  the  latter  condition  generally  act  as  continu- 
ous girders  supported  at  three  points.  Trusses  may,  however,  be 
constructed  according  to  any  one  of  the  following  types: 

a.  Continuous — supported  at  three  points, 

6.  Continuous — supported  at  four  points. 

c.  Partially  continuous — supported  at  four  points. 

d.  Discontinuous — supported  at  four  points. 
The  difference  between  types  b  and  c  lies  in  the  fact  that 

the  latter  type  is  so  constructed  that  moment  but  not  shear  can 
be  transmitted  across  the  central  panel,  thus  producing  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  described  for  cantilever  trusses  in  Art.  125. 
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Type  c  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  318  and  is  the  type  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  for  trusses  supported  at  four  points. 
Its  principal  advantage  over  type  b,  also  supported  at  four  points, 
is  that  It  cannot  be  loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  uplift  at 
either  of  the  central  points  of  support  where  provision  for  resisting 
uplift  cannot  readily  be  made.  Type  d  can  be  readily  constructed 
by  providing  adjustment  in  the  top  chord  eyebars  at  the  connec- 
tion to  the  tower  posts  by  means  of  oblong  holes  in  the  eyebars. 
Such  trusses  have  been  used  for  several  important  bridges  in  the 
United  Statea,  but  have  proven  uneconomical  to  operate  because 
of  the  expense  required  to  raise  the  ends  when  closing  the  bridge, 

197.  Points  of  Support  for  Swing  Bridges.  The  points  of 
support  of  the  main  girders  or  trusses  are  usually  upon  cross- 
girders.  In  the  class  a  type  one  such  girder  is  required,  the  cross- 
girder  itself  being  supported  on  a  pivot  resting  on  the  central 
pier.  In  classes  b,  c  and  d,  two  cross-girders  are  needed,  these 
girders  being  supported  either  upon  a  circular  girder  or  drum,  or 
upon  other  girders  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  reactions  more 
uniformly  over  the  drum  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
circular  jfirder  or  drum  is  itself  supported  upon  a  ring  of  conical 
rollers  running  upon  a  drum  supported  upon  the  central  pier. 

198.  Swing  Bridge  Girders  and  Trusses^ — Equations  for 
Reactions.  If  the  girders  or  trusses  correspond  to  the  conditions 
assumed  in  developing  the  three-moment  equation,  that  is,  if 
their  moments  of  inertia  and  moduli  of  elasticity  are  constant 
throughout  their  length,  the  reactions  may  be  accurately  com- 
puted for  Cases  a  and  6  by  the  use  of  the  three-moment  equation, 
the  labor  of  calculation  being  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  the 
special  equations  and  tables  of  this  chapter.  For  Case  especial 
formulas  are  derived  in  the  following  article  by  the  application  of 
the  method  of  least  work  and  tabular  values  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

199.  Determmation  of  Reactions  on  a  Partially  Continuous 
Girder.  For  a  truss  similar  to  tiiat  shown  in  Fig.  318  the  method 
of  the  previous  article  may  also  be  applied.  For  tliis  case  there 
are  five  imknown  reactions.  All  of  these,  however,  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  Ri  by  applying  the  equation  of  statics 
accompanied  by  the  equation  of  condition,  viz.,  that  the  shear 
in  the  centre  panel  equals  zero.  The  resulting  values  of  the 
reactions  will  be  found  to  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  319. 


the  reactions,  the  signs  indicating  the  actual  direction  of  the 
reactions  as  compared  with  the  directions  assumed  in  Fig.  319. 


,  Pnjk-lcf) 
4n  +  6     ' 
Pn(t-f) 

4n  +  a     • 
Pnik-f) 

200.  Influence  of  End  Supports  upon  Swing  Bridge  Reactions. 

The  continuous  and  partially  continuous  girdcra  hitlierto  con- 
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sidered  have  been  assumed  to  be  level  and  supported  on  level 
supports.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  coodition  exists  for  a  closed 
swing  bridge,  the  trusses  will  deflect  at  the  ends  below  the  level  of 
the  centre  supports  when  the  bridge  is  opened  and  hence  when 
the  bridge  is  again  closed  will  have  to  be  raised  to  reach  their 
original  level,  the  force  required  to  accomplish  this  equalling  the 
dead  reactions  which  would  exist  when  the  truss  is  closed.  If  the 
ends  be  not  raised  there  will  be  no  dead  reactions  at  the  ends  when 
closed,  the  dead  stresses  being  the  same  as  when  the  bridge  is 
open.  If  this  latter  condition  exists,  however,  a  partial  live  load- 
ing which  would  tend  to  produce  negative  reactions  at  the  ends 
would  cause  the  ends  to  rise  unless  latched  down,  a  serious  objec- 
tion, especially  for  a  double-track  railroad  bridge.  It  is  common, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  railroad  swing  bridges  to  raise  the  ends 
when  the  bridge  is  closed,  this  being  accomplished  by  means  of 
levers,  toggle  joints,  or  hydrauhc  jacks.  In  case  the  ends  are 
raised  sufficiently,  the  reactions  for  the  closed  bridge  for  both  live 
and  dead  loads  will  he  given  by  the  formulas  already  deduced. 
If  the  ends  are  latched  down  and  not  raised,  the  end  dead  reac- 
tions will  be  Kero  and  the  live  reactions  will  be  given  by  the  for- 
mulas of  this  chapter.  If  the  ends  arc  neither  latched  down  nor 
raised,  the  end  dead  reactions  will  again  be  zero,  and  the  live 
reactions  will  be  those  given  by  the  formulas,  provided  none  of 
the  end  reactions  be  negative  and  the  negative  live  reaction  at 
the  centre  pier  does  not  exceed  the  positive  dead  reaction  at  that 
point.  If  the  latter  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  the  structure 
becomes  a  girder  supported  at  two  points  if  of  the  class  a  type,  and 
at  three  points  if  of  types  b  and  c,  and  the  formulas  are  inappli- 
cable. It  should  be  added  that  the  partially  continuous  truss  has 
an  advantage  over  the  continuous  girder  upon  four  points  of  sup- 
port, in  having  the  negative  reaction  due  to  Uve  loads  occur  at  one 
end  where  it  may  be  properly  taken  care  of  instead  of  at 
the  centre  support,  where  it  might  cause  the  drum  to  lift  from 
the  rollers. 

201.  Tables  of  Beactions  for  Continuous  and  Partiidly  Con- 
tinuous Girders  Used  for  Swing  Bridges.  The  actual  stresses 
in  girders  used  for  swing  bridges  may  be  computed  by  the  methods 
already  given  for  simple  girders  and  trusses,  once  the  reactions 
are  determined.  It  may  be  noted  that  influence  tables  or 
influence  lines  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 
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H                                                                        TABLE  1                                                         ^1 
^H                    REACTIONS    FOR     UNIT    LOAIJ-GmDER    CONTINITOUS     OVER      ^H 
^H                                                                      TWO   EQUAL   SPANS                                                     ^H 
^^M                        '  HomcDt  of  Inertia  and  Modulus  of  Elasticity  ^Vsaumed  lo  1>g  Couslant,            ^^H 
^^H                            PoaitivG  signs  indicate  upward  reactions.                                                                  ^^H 
^^B                            Paitnuks  used  in  deriving  these  values  are  determined  by  ihe  three-      ^^| 
^^M                   moment  equation  and  arc  as  follows:                                                                      ^^| 
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TABLE  2 

HEACTIONS  FOR  UNIT  LOADS— CONTINUOUS  GIRDER  WITH 

FOUR  SUPPORTS  AND  EQUAL  SIDE  SPANS 

Moment  of  Inertia  and  Modulus  of  Elasticity  AsBunied  to  be  Constant. 
Centre  span  "  -  side  upon. 

Positive  Bigna  indicate  upward  reaction!!. 

Formulas  used   in   liiTiving  iIk>.-l'  values  are  detemiinod  by  the  three- 
moment  equation  and  ore  bs  foUows: 
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TABLE  3 

RKACTIONS    FOR     UNIT     LOADS  — PARTIALLY    CONTINUOUS 

GIRDER  WITH  FOUR  SUPPORTS  AND  EQUAL  SIDE  SPANS 

Shear  in  centre  panel— 0 
Homcut  of  Iitertia  and  Modulus  of  Elasticity  Assumed  to  be  ConstAiit, 


(^atrc  spaa  '■ 


-  Bide  span. 


Positive  Bigns  indicate  upward  reu 
Formulas  used  in  deriving  these 
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0,0815 
0.0835 
0,0776 

0.0215 
0.0417 
0.0593 

0.0730 
O.OSIS 
0.0835 
0,0776 

1/7 
2/7 
3/7 
4/7 
5/7 
6/7 

TouU 

0.8283  0,1717 
0.6603  0.3397 

0.4994  0,5006 
0,3493  0.6507 

0,2137  0.7863 
0. 0960  0.9040 

0.028810.0288 
0.05400,0540 
0.072010,0720 
0.0792  0-0792 
0.0720  0. 0720 
0,0468  0.0408 

2.6470  J3. 3530 

0,3528  0.3528 

9/10 

0.9372J0.0372 

0,0372 

I/O 
2/0 
3/0 
4/0 
5/0 

Tutnl 

n  =  6 

Total 

3.0610 

5. 037910, 5379'0, 5370 

0.CO74 

0.4250 
0.2592 

0.1157 

0,3026 
0.5750 
0,7407 
0,8842 

0.0593 
0.0750 
0.0741 
0.0509 

0.0593 
0.0750 
0.0741 
0,0500 

1/0 
2/9 
3/9 
4/9 
6/9 
6/« 
7/9 
8/9 

n-0 

Q.7325 
0.6O32 
0.4791 
0.3621 
0.254O 
0.1564 
0.0711 

0,2675 

0l520( 
0,6370 
0.7460 
0,8436 
0,9289 

0.045,'J  0.0453 
0.0035  0.0635 
0.0764,0.0764 
0.0823,0.0823 

0.0794|0.0704 
0,06.W  0.0658 
0,04000,0400 

2,20»2 

2,7916 

0.2917 

0,2917 

1/5 
2/S 
3/5 
4/5 

Total 

0.7631 
0.5354 

0.3262 
0.1446 

n-5 
)'4646 

0,0369 
0.0646 
0.0738 
0.0554 

0.0369 

§:!ir3l 

0.OSS4 

Total 

3.5238 

4,4762 

0.47620,4762 

1.7603 

2.2307 

0,2307 

0.2307 

1/4 
2/4 
3/4 

ToUl 

1/8 
2/8 

3/8 
4/S 

n=8 
0.S191  0.1500 
0.7007  0.2993 
0.55710.4428 
0.42100.5780 
0.294S  0.7052 
0,18000.8191 
O.OSIS  0.9182 

0.0259  0.O250 
0.0493  0. 0403 
0.0678|0.0678 
0.07890.0789 

0,0802  0.0802 
0,06910.0601 
0,0432:0,0432 

0.707410,2926 
0.4318  !o, 5682 
0.1903  0.8097 

0.0426 
0,0682 
0,0507 

0.M26 
0.0682 
0.0597 

1.3295  1.6705 

0.1705 

0.1706 

5/8 
6/8 
7/8 

1/3 

2/3 

Total 

n  =  3 
0-6173  |O.3827;0.O4M|O.O494 
0 .2716  0.7284  0.0617  0.0617 

ToWl 

3-0854  3. 9144'o.4144ln. 4144 

0.8880 

1,1111 

o.ini 

o.im 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  reactions  the  pre- 
ceding tables  have  been  prepared  for  girders  with  equal  paneb. 
Thcee  will  be  found  sufficient  for  many  atructuroa.  For  bridges 
not  covered  by  these  tables  the  Eormulaa  previously  developed 
should  be  employed. 

202.  Maximum  Stresses  ia  Swing  Bridges.  Assumed  Condi- 
tions. To  determine  the  maximum  stresaea  in  swing  bridge 
trusses,  the  stresses  due  to  several  conditions  of  loading  must  be 
determined.     These  conditions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a.  Dead  load  with  bridge  open;  i.e.,  with  end  reactions  equal 
to  zero. 

6.  Snow  load,  bridge  open.  The  weight  to  be  assumed  for  the 
snow  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  bridge.  An  allowance  of 
10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  ia  probably  a  reasonable  one  for  the  latitude  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  A  snow  load  should  be  used  only  for  high- 
way bridges  and  railroad  bridges  with  solid  fioore. 

c.  Live  load  only;  truss  to  be  considered  either  continuous  or 
partially  continuous  as  its  construction  may  warrant. 

d.  Dead  load  with  bridge  closed  and  with  end  reactions  acting 
upward,  each  equal  to  twice  the  msjdmum  Uve  end  uphft  at  the 
end  where  apphed.  This  assumption  for  the  reactions  is  to 
prevent  end  hammer  by  providing  Lberally  for  impact,  effect  of 
changes  in  temperature,  and  wear  in  end-lifting  apparatus.  The 
end-lifting  apparatus  should  be  so  designed  that  neither  end  of  the 
structure  can  be  hftcd  a  distance  greater  than  the  upward  deflec- 
tion at  that  end  due  to  the  apphcation  there  of  a  concentrated  load 
equal  to  the  assumed  value  of  the  dead  reaction. 

€.  Live  load  only;  truss  to  be  considered  as  supported  at  one 
end  and  at  the  centre  point  of  support  adjoining  this  end,  thus 
acting  as  a  simple  span.  This  condition  may  occur  if  the  ends 
are  not  raised  after  the  bridge  is  closed,  either  by  carelessness  or 
because  of  breakdown  in  the  end-lifting  apparatus.' 

The  maximum  stress  for  any  given  bar  will  be  eithei  that  due 
to  Cases  a  and  b  combined,  or  that  due  to  any  reasonable  combi- 
nation of  live  and  dead  loading.  Such  combinations  may  be  as 
follows,  it  being  understood  that  impact  should  be  added  in  each 
case  in  accordance  with  appropriate  specifications. 


'  If  one  end  only  ia  raiged  its  normal  amounl 
at  either  end,  the  bridge  being  simply  tilted. 


o  dead  reaction  will  & 
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1st.  Dead  stresa.  Case  d,  and  live  stress,  Case  c. 

2nd.  Dead  stress,  Case  a,  and  live  stress,  Case  c.  This  condi- 
tion may  exist  if  the  ends  are  merely  supported  at  the  abutments 
when  the  bridge  is  closed  and  not  actually  raised,  and  if  the  live 
load  be  so  applied  that  no  end  uplift  will  occur.  The  designer 
should  obseri'e  that  a  live  load  may  be  discontinuous  and  that 
hence  a  full  panel  load  may  be  considered  at  either  end  with  live 
panel  loads  at  any  or  all  other  points  of  the  structure,  and  that 
this  end  panel  load  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  uplift  due  to  the 
other  loads.  The  designer  must  use  his  judgment  in  determining 
whether  the  conditions  de3cril>ed  in  this  paragraph  are  likely  to 
occur  for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  any  given  bar  of 
the  truss  under  consideration. 

3rd.  Dead  stress,  Case  a,  and  Uve  stress,  Case  e.  This  condi- 
tion may  occur  if  the  ends  are  not  raised  und  if  an  imbalanced 
upUft  exists  at  one  end. 

203,  Specifications  for  Impact  and  Reversal  of  Stress,  Opin- 
ions as  to  the  proper  method  of  making  allowances  for  impact 
and  for  reversal  of  stress  due  to  motion  of  bridge  vary.  The 
following  quotations  are  indicative  of  these  variations: 

From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  March,  1913: 

"In  calculating  the  dead-load  stresses  in  the  moving  structural  parte, 
for  the  various  positions  of  the  open  bridge,  such  stresses  shall  be  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  as  allowance  for  impact.  For  statiooary  structural 
partA  (as  towers,  and  supporting  girders  in  rolling  bridges),  to  which  mov- 
ing structural  parts  are  attached,  or  on  which  such  parts  roll,  15  per  cent, 
of  the  static  stress  shall  be  added  as  impact. 

"In  structural  steel  parts,  where  a  percentage  of  the  dead  load  or 
static  stress  is  added  for  impact,  the  unit  stresses  for  stationary  struc- 
tures shall  be  used;  the  impact  percentages  are  an  allowance  similar  to 
that  provided  by  an  impact  formula  for  stationary  railroad  bridgee. 

"In  structural  members  subject  to  reversal  on  account  of  the  motion 
of  the  span,  the  effect  of  reversal  shall  be  neglected.  The  member  shall 
be  designed  for  the  stress  giving  tlie  larger  section.  For  riveted  connec- 
tions, the  number  of  rivets  shall  be  increased  25  per  cent,  over  that 
required  for  the  static  stress  plus  impact  stress. 

"The  allowance  for  impact  in  tnmnions,  cables,  cable  attachments, 
machinery  parts,  and  structural  parts  supporting  the  machinery,  is  taken 
care  of  by  lowered  unit  stresses." 
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From  Specifications  for  Bridges  Carrying  Electric  Railways 
Adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission, 
March,  1915,  Sections  18  and  20: 

"On  swing  bridges  and  other  movable  structures  of  the  dead  load  of 
the  moving  parts  during  motion  shall  be  increased  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  increased  stresses  shall  be  considered  the  actual  dead-load  stresses. 

''If  a  piece  is  exposed  to  both  tension  and  compression,  it  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  resist  the  maximum  of  each  kind;  but  the  unit  stresses 
shall  be  less  than  those  used  for  stress  of  one  kind  and  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allowable  unit  stresses  in  Art.  17  (unit  stresses  for 

J.  j.^.      X  ,     ^,  x-x    ^  minimum  stress 

ordmary  conditions)  by  the  quantity  1  — ;    • — -.r : r • 

•^  /    .y        M  .^         twice  the  maximum  stress 

204.  Computation  of  Maximum  Stresses  in  Swing  Bridges  by 
Approziniate  Method.    lUv^tration. 

Problem.  Compute  the  maximum  stress  in  all  bars  of  the  truss 
shown  in  Fig.  320  for  the  following  loads.* 


Ro 

-* — 


8Panebd25- 


Fia.  320. 


Dead — 600  lbs.  per  ft.  all  on  bottom  chord,  giving  panel  loads  equal 
to  15,000  lbs. 

Snow — No  snow  load.    Bridge  has  open  floor. 

Live  — ^2000  lbs.  per  ft.  on  bottom  chord,  giving  panel  loads  equal  to 
60,000  lbs.,  and  locomotive  excess  of  40,000  lbs. 

Solution. 

Case  a.  The  index  stresses  in  1000-lb.  units  for  all  bars  to  left  of 
UzLt  are  shown  in  Fig.  321.  The  actual  stresses  in  these  bars  are  given 
in  the  table  which  follows.  In  determining  these  stresses,  the  end  panel 
loads  are  assumed  to  equal  the  panel  loads  at  intermediate  points  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  weight  of  the  end-lifting  apparatus. 

*  Note  that  a  span  as  short  as  this  would  ordinarily  be  constructed  of  type 
a.  Art.  19.  Tjrpe  c  is  used  in  this  problem  as  it  is  slightly  more  complicated 
to  compute  and  hence  furnishes  a  better  illustration  of  methods  of 
computation. 
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The  BtrGs8c8  or  their  components  in  the  other  bare  are 
the  followii^  computations: 

Bars  U)Ui  and  UtUt-     Use  method  of  moments  with  L. 
15(1+2+3+4)25 


Art.  2(M 
given  by 


Horizontal  component  = 


40 


=  +93.75. 


'&ax  ULt.    StreoB  =-93.75. 

Bar  VtJjt.    Streea  =  vertical  component  i 


Bar  (/iLf.  Use  method  of  moments  with  vertical  section  between 
Li  and  L*  and  origin  at  intersection  of  UtUi  and 
bottom  chord  which  occurs  at  Lg. 

25 

Vertical  component  =—15  (l+2+3)Tjyj=  — 22.5. 

DEAD  STRESSES,  CASE  A,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 


LoL,  1 
LiLJ' 

til.*/' 
UtU,.. 
U,U,.. 
Z..L,... 
UJ.,. . 
U,VA 
VtV,} 
L,Ui . . 
U,Lt. . , 
L,U,.. 

ua.,.. 


-37.5 
+45.0 

+15.0 
-30.0 
+45.0 
-22.5 
+15.0 
-  0,0 


25/30 
26/30 


39/30 

39/30 


-  12.5 

-  75.0 


-  37.5 
+  37,5 
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The  actual  stresses  in  all  bars  for  this  casG  unci  the  reactions  at  all 
points  are  given  iii  the  preceding  table: 

ReactioDS  at  Lt  oad  Ls  are  equal  to  one-half  total  dead  load  —  75;  other 
reactions  are  zero. 

Case  b.     This  case  need  not  be  considered  aa  snow  load  is  negligible. 

Case  c.  The  truss  is  partially  continuous,  hence  the  values  in  Table  3, 
Art,  201,  will  be  used  in  computing  the  reactions.  The  position  of  the 
loads  for  any  given  bar  may  be  readily  determined  by  use  of  the  reactions 
given  in  the  table,  and  such  few  computations  as  are  necessary  will  not 
generally  be  given. 

The  maximum  values  of  uplifts  and  reactions  will  first  be  computed. 

Maxirmim  End  Vplifls.  Inspection  of  table  shows  that  maximum 
uplift  at  La  occurs  mth  full  load  from  Li  to  L,  and  with  E  at  Li.  It^s 
value  =  0.171X50+0.068X40  =  11.27. 

This  equals  the  maximum  uplift  at  Lg  which  will  occur  with  full  load 
from  La  to  Lt  and  with  E  at  Li.  This  is  so  small  that  a  fraction  of  the 
full  live  panel  load  at  the  end  would  balance  it,  hence  Case  c  may  occur 
even  if  ends  are  not  raised ;  that  is,  Case  a  and  Case  c  may  be  combined. 

No  uplift  will  occur  at  points  Lj  and  Li  since  a  load  upon  any  portion 
of  the  structure  will  cause  upward  reactions  at  these  supports. 

Maximum  Reactions.  The  maximum  gross  upward  reaction  at  to  will 
occur  with  loads  from  /-o  to  L\  inclusive  and  with  E  at  Ln.  Its  value  = 
1.330X50-1-50+40=156.5.  This  equals  the  maximum  gross  reaction 
atL,. 

The  maximum  gross  upward  reaction  at  £-<  occurs  with  full  load  from 
Lo  to  L,  inclusive  with  E  at  L*.  Its  value  =  1.841X5O-»-50+40=« 
182.0.     This  equals  the  maximum  upward  gross  reaction  at  L^. 

The  loading  and  necessary  computation  for  maximum  stresses  in  all 
the  bars  of  thi^  truss  for  aU  posidible  combinations  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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MAXIMUM  UVE  STRESS,  CASE  C,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 


«!« 


<+l  - 


Loud.     I    'il.C.  —  horiionlal  eompoDtnt  ( 


L,  to  /-. 


Lt  to  Lt 


=  +1.330x60+0707x40 

25 
^94,8X35 

Ij,Rl       --(0.171X50+0.068X40) 

■I1.3x'^ 


f 


LttoU 


L,  to  L, 

U  to  L, 

incl, 

Lo  to  /.. 

I     iDCl. 


S  -  +74.1  Xgj 

LTfli       -  -11.3 
S         =-11.3X^ 


,5         =  ™■■^— 


u,n,    L,  to  /.,,  /.,  Rl 


\              •      1^ 

-+11.3X30 

"    + 

188 

L,V, 

't.  to  l;l,«/, 

1    incl.    i       V,C, 

= +1.330x50+0.707X40 
=  -94.8 

=    + 

94.8 

i              1      ,■" 

-9«x| 

=   - 

123.2 
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MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRESSES,  CASE  C,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS.- 

CarUintied 


LtUt 


UtL, 


and 


Bar. 

Position 

of 

Uniform 

Load. 

Position  of 
E. 

All  Necessary  Stress  Computations. 
Br      ""  left  reaction  (+)  when  upward. 

V.C.  ■■  vertical  component  (+)  when  tension. 
H.C.  B>  horizontal  component  (+)  when  tension 
3        =  maximum  stress. 

« 

UUi 

L»  to  Lt  Lt 

Rl 

=  -11.3 

incl. 

V.C. 

=  +11.3 

s 

=  11.3X35 

=  + 

14.6 

Lt  to  Li  Lt 

V.C. 

=  60(0.432+0.190)  +40X0.432 

=  + 

48.4 

incl. 

UxLt 

Lq  to  Li 
incl. 

s 

39 
-48.4X30 

=  + 

62.9 

and 

V.C. 

=  90(1.000-0.707) +50X0.170 

=  - 

34.9 

L»  to  Lt 
incl. 

Li 
Lt 

s 

39 
=  -34.9X30 

=  - 

45.3 

Lt  to  Li 

V.C. 

=  90X0.190 

ss  ^^ 

17.1 

incl. 

s 

39 
=  -17.1X30 

=  - 

22.2 

Lq  to  Li 

incl. 

and 

Lt  to  Lt 

incl. 

Lq  to  Lt 
incl. 


LtW.C. 


50(1.000+0.170-0.707) +90(1.000- 
0.432)  =+    74.3 


UiLi     Lq  to  Lt  Li 


Lt 


S 


39 
74.3X30 


+      96.6 


V.C. 


Mm)  Mm) 


39 
-105X35 


-  105.0 

-  136.5 


I 


incl. 


UtLt     Lt  to  Li 
incl. 


UtLt 


Lt 


+       90 
+       90 


Case  d.  The  maximum  live  end  uplift  has  been  found  to  be  11.3, 
hence  use  a  dead  reaction  of  2  X  11.3  or  22.6.  The  dead  stresses 
may  be  most  readily  determined  by  subtracting  the  stresses  due  to  this 
end  reaction  from  the  dead  stresses  already  found.  The  necessary 
computations  and  final  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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DEAD  STRESSES,  CASE  D.  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 

B.r. 

Componmlii  due  (o  BeactioQ. 

^!S„. 

Ciuwo. 

Acttul 

i.t.  t 

H.C.  =     22-6  x|^    -+18.76 

+18.8 

-  12.5 

+           ^^k 

V.V, 

H.C.  =  +56.25 

H.C.  --22.5X^  =-56.25 

+56.3 
-60.8 

-76.0 
+101.3 

...  ■ 

U,V, 

H.C.  =  -56.25 

-66.3 

+  93.8 

^1 

LJ., 

H.C.  =+6(5.25 

+56.3 

-93.8 

-37.5     ■ 

V.l, 

V.C.  -+66,25X^  =+22.5 
H.C.  -  -37.5 

+22.5 

-37.5 

^H 

V,U,\ 
UtUi  I 

-37.S 

+  37.5 

^H 

L,V, 

V.C.  =-22.5 

-29.3 

+  19.6 

-9.8     ■ 

UJ,, 

V.C.  -+22.6 

+29.3 

-39.0 

H 

L,V. 

V.C.  =-22.5 

-29.3 

+  58.5 

+29.2         ^H 

UJ., 

V.C.  =       0. 

0.0 

-29.3 

-29.3         ^H 

V.C.  =       0. 

0.0 

+  15.0 

^H 

U,L, 

0. 

0.0    '        0.0 

^H 

-100 

^H 

*|^  1    /  \ 

Case   e.    Index   streases   for   this   case      ^^| 

X     »     H      GO            Riven  in  the  following  table:                               ^^M 

Fio.  322.                                                                                                       ^H 

MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRESSES.  CASE  E,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS.         ^H 

Bar. 

li.d«  Si™,  er  Com- 
puted CompaneDC 

Si™. 
Ratio,     due  to 

' 

-■ 

"Uv«  I^dT" 

Uniform 
Lu«J. 

t,^, 

1      3         2, 

■ 

LJ., 

+  75 

25/30+62.5     +^(40)3^ -+25.0 

+         ^H 

LU.* 

■ 

U,Ut 
V,U, 

-100 

25/30  J -83.3   i-|(40)^    =-33  3 

^H 

-  75 

39/30 

-97.5 

-|(40)|^    =-39.n 

^H 

UJ., 

+^50  =  +37.5 

3fi/30 

+48.8 

+|(40)^     -+26.0 

+  7U    ^H 

L,V, 

-^60- -12.5     J39/30 

-16.3 

-4<***lS    =-^3*' 

.».  ■ 

U,L, 

1 

+60.0 

+40 

+  90.0       ^H 

V^, 

+50.0 

+40 

+  90.0        ^H 

All  other  b&rs  "  0.           | 

■ 

b                           A 
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TABLE  GIVING  MAXIMUM  STRESSES  COMBINED  WITH 
IMPACT* 

Ci«a. 

Li..  +_..„. 

IV. 

Cue  t. 

Live  +  Impsfl 

Combi- 

M»i[nua 

B«. 

U. 

-   15,fi 

--lfl.B 
+  70.0X1.76 
-  +  138.2 
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Reactions, 

End  156.5  X  1.75  = 

Intermediate  182.0  X  1.57  = 


Problem  68.    a.  Compute  deflection  downward  due  to  dead  panel 
loada  shown  on  figure  of  each  end  of  this  truss  when  bridge  la  open. 


Prou.  68 


b.  Compute  upward  deflection  at  each  end  due  to  simultaneous  ap- 
plication of  upward  forces  of  33,000  lbs.  at  each  end. 

Problem  6d>  Compute  maximum  live  stresses  in  bars  a,  b,  and  c, 
assuming  structure  to  act  as  a  continuoua  girder.  Use  loading  of  1500 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
MASONRY  DAMS 

SK>6.  Definitions.  A  dam  is  a  structure  designed  to  resist 
water  pressure  either  by  its  weight  alone,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
a  gravity  dam,  or  by  its  weight  and  resistance  to  bending  com- 
bined, as  in  the  case  of  a  reinforced  concrete  dam.  In  either  type, 
the  resultant  of  the  water  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  dam  must 
pass  through  the  base  of  the  dam  at  a  safe  distance  from  its  edge 
as  explained  later.  An  arched  dam  is  one  that  is  curved  in  plan 
and  in  which  arch  action  as  well  as  gravity  may  be  counted  upon 
to  resist  the  water  pressure. 

Dams  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 

a.  Reservoir  dams  with  the  top  of  the  dam  at  a  level  always 
higher  than  the  water  surface  at  the  back  of  the  dam. 

6.  Overflow  dams  with  the  top  of  the  dam  at  a  level  lower  than 
the  maximum  height  of  the  water  at  the  back  of  the  dam. 

The  former  type  only  will  be  considered  here,  but  the  same 
general  principles  are  applicable  to  both  classes,  the  overflow 
dam  differing  only  in  having  a  head  of  water  at  its  crest  and 
possibly  a  vacuum  between  the  sheet  of  falling  water  and  the 
downstream  surface  of  the  dam. 

206.  Assumptions  for  Gravity  Dams.  The  design  of  gravity 
dams  is  ordinarily  based  upon  the  following  limitations  and 
assumptions: 

1st.  The  portions  of  the  structure  above  and  below  any 
assumed  horizontal  plane^  act  as  monoliths. 

2d.  Tension  may  not  exist  upon  any  horizontal  plane. 

3d.  Plane  sections  through  the  dam  remain  plane  during 
distortion  of  structure. 

4th.  Stress  varies  as  strain. 

SK>7.  Distribution  of  Stress  over  Joints  of  Masonry  Dams. 
The  intensity  of  stress  at  the  extreme  fibre  of  a  plane  horizontal 

^  Such  a  horizontal  plane  is  commonly  called  a  joint  regardless  of  whether 
it  coincides  or  not  with  an  actual  joint  in  the  masonry  and  will  he  so  desig- 
nated hereafter. 
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ecction  of  a  block  of  homogeneous  material  capable  of  resisting  \ 
both  tension  and  compression  is  given  by  the  following  well-known  j 

equation: 

"l-"^ ««'l 

in  which 

s  =  maximum  unit  Btress  in  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
P  =  resultant  in  lbs.  of  the  vertical  forces  above  the  section. 
A  =  area  of  section  in  square  feet. 

M  =  moment  in  ft,  lbs,  about  neutral  axia'  of  the  sectloa 
of  the  external  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  section,  combined  with  the  moment  about 
the  same  axis  due  to  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the 
structure  lying  above  the  given  section, 
c  =  distance  in  ft.  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fibre 

of  the  section. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  section  in  ft.'  about  neutral  axis. 
If  Equation  68  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular  joint 
one  ft.  in  width  and  d  ft.  in  length  it  becomes: 


■  d» 


(69) 


The  above  equation  may  be  used  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  stress  over  the  joint  of  a  masonry  structure  which  is  incap- 
able of  carrying  tension  provided  the  value  of  s  is  never  negative. 
The  hmitations  which  this  latter  condition  imposes  are  explained 
later. 

208.  Application  of  Equations  to  Dams.  Fig.  323  illustrates 
the  fortes  acting  uimn  a  portion  of  a  dam. 

Ml  =  resiiltant  moment  about  central  axia  of  base  due  to  water 
pressure  acting  upon  the  right-hand  surface  of  the  entire  dam 
alxive  base  of  section  shown  combined  with  that  upon  base  if  up- 
ward pressure  is  assumed,  and  P  =  weight  of  entire  dam  above 
base  of  section  shown.  Evidently  Mi  —  Pz  =  M  of  previous 
formulas. 

Insteadof  using  thcmomentMidue  to  the  water,  the  resultant 
of  the  water  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  dam  may  be  deter- 

'  The  neutral  axis  aa  here  used  is  the  neutral  axis  of  the  crosa-seelioa  with 
respect  to  ficxure  only;  i.e.,  it  is  the  principal  axia  of  the  section  lying 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  dam. 
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mined  and  the  point  where  this  resultant  cuts  the  joint  located. 
The  moment  of  the  resultant  may  then  be  computed  and  the 
maximum  fibre  stress  determined  as  follows: 

Let  the  vertical  component  of  this  resultant  be  F,  and  let  the 
distance  from  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  joint  to  the  neu- 
tral axis  of  the  joint  be  z,  then  the  general  formula  for  maximum 

intensity  of  stress  becomes, 

V^Vxc 


*  -5» 


FiQ.  323. 


Fig.  324. 


For  a  rectangular  joint  of  width  unity  and  length  d,  this  may  be 
written: 


This  case  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  324. 


Vertical  component 
of  resultant  >^  V 


(70) 


Mini  mam  comprti* 
'        ilottiBiero 


FiQ.  325. 


As  the  assumptions  of  Article  206  are  not  strictly  correct  for  a 
material  like  masonry,  formulas  68  to  70  incl.  are  somewhat 
approximate,  but  are  in  general  use  and  are  probably  as  accurate 
as  the  character  of  the  data  available  in  problems  of  dam  design 
will  warrant. 
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Examination  of  formula  70  shows  that  the  stress  M.  one  edge  of 
the  joint  wiU  equal  zero  when  -j — -p-  =0,  i.e.,  when  i  =  -;an(l 


tension  to  occur  at  one  edge  of  the  joint.     The  following  impor-  I 
tant  theorem  may  therefore  be  stated: 

In  order  that  tension  may  not  exist  at  any  point  of  a  refiangu-  I 
lar  masonry  joint,  Ike  resultant  pressure  on  the  joint  must  lie  J 
within  its  middle  third. 

Further  consideration  of  this  formula  shows  that  when  * 
27 


the  maximum  pressure  on  the  jomt=v  +  ^rjy 


=  twice  the  1 


average  pressure.  That  is,  for  a  joint  where  the  resultant  passes  I 
through  the  middle  third  point  the  I 
maxbnum  compression  is  twice  the  I 
average  and  the  minimum  is  aero,  I 
This  is  illustrated  graphically  by  Fig. 
325. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  resul- 
tant passes  outside  of  the  middle  third  I 
of  the  entire  joint  and  if  the  material  I 
cannot  resist  tension,  the  compression  I 
will  be  distributed  over  only  that  portion  of  the  joint  which  has  I 
its  middle  third  point  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant, 
the  remainder  of  the  joint  offering  no  resistance  to  bending. 
Such  a  distribution  of  stress  is  shown  in  Fig.  326. 

209.  Outer  Forces.     The  outer  forces  to  be  considered  require  J 
the  most  careful  study,  especially  for  high  dams.     In  genertd  it  ] 
would  seem  as  if  two  cases  only  need  be  treated,  reservoir  full  'I 
and  reservoir  empty,  but  the  question  of  what,  if  any,  upward' 
water  pressure  should  be  assumed  under  the  dam  and  at  the  | 

'  Much  difference  of  opinion  ejtiats  amongst  engiueera  as  to  nhftt  al-  I 
lowutce  should  be  made  fur  upward  pressure,  and  for  discuBsious  on  thia  1 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  references  at  close  of  chapter.  It  may  besafelj  I 
Btated,  however,  that  the  absolute  exclusiua  of  upward  water  pressure  ci 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of '  n on-porous  material  laid  in  the  dry  ift  J 
waterproof  mortar,  on  a  non-porous  base,  and  that  the  amount  of  watef  1 
pressure  which  wilt  actually  occur  varies  directly  with  the  porosity  of  foun- 
dation, cementing  material  and  masonry. 
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various  joints,  and  what  ice  pressure  should  be  considered  must 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

To  illustrate  the  loading  used  for  one  of  the  most  important 
dams  in  the  United  States  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  design  of 
the  Wachusett  Dam  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  given  on  the  official  drawing  of  the  accepted  section 
are  given  below: 

"  1.  Reservoir  empty,  i.e.,  water  drained  to  elevation  300." 

'*  2.  Reservoir  filled  to  elevation  400.  No  ice  thrust  and  no 
upward  water  pressure  included." 

"3.  Reservoir  filled  to  elevation  395.  Ice  pressure  47,000 
lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  dam,  at  elevation  395.  Upward  water 
pressure  corresponding  to  reservoir  head  at  heel  of  joint  and  to 
backwater  head  at  toe,  varying  uniformly  from  heel  to  toe, 
uniformly  distributed,  and  considered  to  be  exerted  on  two-thirds 
area  of  joint.  Water  is  assumed  to  press  against  dam,  where 
earth  is  filled  against  it,  in  same  manner  as  if  earth  were  not  there. 
Only  vertical  pressure  of  earth  over  the  masonry  has  been 
included,  due  allowance  being  made  for  diminished  weight  of 
particles  of  earth  when  submerged." 

210.  Economical  Cross-section.  The  economical  profile  of  a 
masonry  dam  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  by 


Surface  of  Water 


..Li. 


-d — « 

Case  III 


use  of  the  assumptions  previously  stated,  provided  the  effect  of 
upward  pressure  be  neglected.  Let  the  various  profiles  shown  in 
Fig.  327  be  considered.  Let  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cu.  ft. 
=  7  and  the  weight  of  the  water  per  cu.  ft.  =  w.  The  width  of 
base  consistent  with  no  tension  may  then  be  computed  in  terms  of 
A  and  d.  The  horizontal  component  of  the  water  pressufe  is  the 
same  in  all  cases  and  is  shown  on  the  figure.    For  Case  II  a 

vertical  component  also  exists  equal  to  — s— 
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The  resultant  of  the  dead  load  acta  at  the  following  poinla : 

Case       I.  Inner  middle  third  point. 

Case     II.  Outer  middle  third  point. 

Case  III.  Center  of  section. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  economy  consistpnt  with  no 
tension  on  the  base,  tlie  resultant  must  evidently  pass  through  the 
ovler  middle  third  point  (considering  the  outer  side  to  be  that  far- 
thest away  from  the  water).  The  moment  of  the  resultant  under 
these  conditions  about  the  middle  third  point  equals  zero,  equals 
the  combined  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  dam  and  the  water  i 
pressure,  hence  the  width  of  base  may  be  obtained  by  putting  the 
expression  for  the  moment  about  the  outer  middle  third  point  ' 
equal  to  zero. 

The  resulting  equations  are  as  follows: 


Case  III.  iyhd)  (f 


-(f)©=° 


ih\  /k\ 
2')  {J-" 


Solving  these  equations  gives  tlie  following  results: 
Case      I.  d-hJ'i 
Case    II.  d-h 
Case  III. 


^=*x/^ 


Since  w  is  always  less  than  7  it  is  evident  that  Case  I  gives  a 
more  economical  section  for  full  reservoir  than  either  of  the  otbef 
cases.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  case  also  gives  the  limit- 
ing condition  when  the  reservoir  is  empty,  the  resultant  pres- 
sure then  passing  through  the  inner  middle  third  point. 

-  =  specific  gravity  of  the  masonry,  hence  if  this  be  deaoted 
by  )9  we  may  write  for  Case  I, 


The  section  shown  by  Case  I  cannot  be  adopted  in  practice 
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since  an  appreciable  top  width  is  necessary  to  resist  the  action  of 
wavGfi,  ice  and  floating  material  of  all  sorts,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot- 
path or  driveway.  Moreover,  the  top  of  the  dam  for  the  same 
reasons  should  extend  somewhat  above  the  normal  water  level. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  dam  hydraulic  pressure  may  also  occur  on 
the  downstream  side  and  on  the  base.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
consider  the  allowable  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  dam  which  for 
high  dams  is  often  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the  width 
of  ba-se.  The  resistance  of  the  dam  to  slipping  on  any  joint 
must  also  be  considered,  and  the  section  so  proportioned  that  the 
resultant  pressure  at  any  joint  will  not  make  an  angle  with  the 
vertical  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  at  that  joint. 

Regard  for  the  above-mentioned  considerations  coupled  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  pleasing  section  ordinarily  results  in 


selecting  for  high  reservoir  dams  a  profile  somewhat  like  that 
indicated  in  Fig.  328. 

211.  Determination  of  Profile  of  a  Low  Dam.  If  the  dam 
under  consideration  is  comparatively  low,  with  a  narrow  top 
width,  a  trapezoidal  profile  may  prove  most  economical,  Tho 
width  of  base  for  such  a  dam  may  be  readily  determined  analyt- 
ically by  the  following  simple  method. 

Let  the  width  of  base  be  assumed  as  equal  to  x,  so  that  the 
weight  of  tho  dam  itaelf  as  well  as  the  upward  water  pressure  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  x.  The  water  pressure  on  side  be 
(Fig.  329)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  known  height  A. 
Since  the  limiting  case  for  stability  will  occur  when  the  resultant 
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of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  dam  passes  through  the  outer 
middle  third  point  e,  the  moment  of  these  forces  about  e  may  be 
placed  equal  to  zero  and  the  resulting  equation  solved  for  x.  The 
process  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 

Problem,  a.  Determine  analytically  for  the  dam  shown  in  Fig,  329 
the  width  of  base  consistent  with  no  tension.  Assume  masonry  to 
weigh  150  lbs,  per  cu.  ft.  and  upward  pressure  on  base  equal  to  two-thirds 
hydrostatic  head  at  heel  or  upstream  face  reducing  uniformly  to  zero  at 


b.  Determine  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  base  of  dam. 

c.  Determine  angle  between  resultant  and  normal  to  base. 
Soluiion.     Consider  a  slice  ot  the  wall  one  ft  in  length  perpendiou- 


FiG.  320. 


Fio.  330. 


lar  to  the  paper  and  let  the  width  of  base  equal  x.    Then  the  forces 
aoting  upon  this  slice  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  330.   * 

To  prevent  tension,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  external 
forces  about  the  middle  third  point,  e,  must  equal  zero.  The  position  of 
e  may  be  assumed  at  any  convenient  place  provided  the  signs  of  the 
moments  of  the  various  forces  about  it  are  properly  used.  The  equation 
resulting  from  applying  ZM  =  0  about  e  is  as  follows: 

27,000(y-3)-2S,125X]0-^^V2250(i-6)(^-4)=0 

Solution  of  this  equation  gives  x  =  20.1  ft.  which  is  the  width  of  bue 
required  to  prevent  tension. 

b.  The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
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equation  (69),  M  being  the  moment  of  all  the  applied  forces  nliout 
ao  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base. 

The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  dam  equals  twice 
the  average  pressure  since  the  resultant  passes  through  the  middle  third 

■  .  T.          -.1          2(27,000+2250X14.1-62.5X20.1)     ^„^  „ 
pomt,  hence  ita  value  = SnT ""^ -=4600  lbs. 

per  sq.  ft.' 

c.  The  maximum  angle  between  rcaultant  and  normal  to  base  occurs 
when  upward  pressure  exists,      lis  tangent  equals  the  total  horizontal 

2S,125 
force  divided  by  the  total  vertjeal  force  =  r    ™  =  0.IJ1, 

212.  Determinatioii  of  Profile  of  a  High  Dam.  The  detcr- 
minatioD  of  the  profile  of  a  high  dam  may  be  divided  into  several 
clearly  defined  cases  which  will  be  enumerated  in  order  proceeding 
downward  from  the  top  of  the  dam. 

Case  1.  Sides  vertical.  Thickness  equals  that  at  top  of  dam. 
Limiting  conditions — resultant,  reservoir  full,  must  not  pass  out- 
side the  outer  middle  third  point  of  base  of  section. 

Case  2.  Inside  face  vertical,  and  outside  face  inclined.  Limit- 
ing conditions — resultant,  reservoir  full,  must  not  pass  outside 
the  outer  middle  third  point;  reservoir  empty,  must  not  pass 
inside  the  inner  middle  third  point. 

Case  3,  Same  aa  Case  2  but  both  faces  inclined. 

Case  4.  Same  as  Case  3.  Limiting  conditions — pressure  at  toe 
of  dam  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress;'  resultant 
pressure,  reservoir  empty,  must  not  pass  inside  the  inner  middle 
third  point. 

Case  5.  Same  as  Case  3.  Limiting  conditions — pressure  at 
toe,  reservoir  full,  and  at  heel,  reservoir  empty,  must  not  exceed 
allowable  unit  streasoa. 

In  addition  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  above  conditions  it 
is  also  necessary  to  consider  stability  against  sliding  of  one  portion 

'  Nolo  that  this  aaino  value  would  bo  obtained  if  upward  pressure  wera 
to  be  neglected  and  the  intensity  computed  by  tlio  ordinary  beam  fonnula ; 
since  the  intcnaity  of  the  upward  pressure  han  been  assumed  as  kto  at  the 
too  of  the  dam. 

'  Note  that  allowable  vertical  pressure  at  toe  of  dam  is  usually  taken  aa 
somewhat  less  than  that  elsewhere  owing  to  the  possibility  that  the  maximum 
intensity  of  pressure  occurs  on  nn  oblique  instead  ef  a  horizontal  joint.  For 
an  important  dam  the  actual  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  point 
should  be  determined.  See  article  by  Cain  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL 
LXIV,  pages  208  et  seq. 
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of  the  dam  on  another.  Tliia  condition  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
angle  between  the  resultant  and  normal  at  any  section  does  not 
exceed  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  a  reasonable  factor  of 
safety  being  allowed.  As  dam  failures  have  occurred  through 
lateral  sliding,  this  limitation  should  be  carefully  observed. 

The  determination  of  an  exact  profile  to  conform  to  all  those 
conditions  would  prove  a  difficult  problem,  and  is  not  attempted 
in  practice.  Instead,  the  assumed  section  of  the  dam  may  be 
divided  into  horizontal  ahces  of  trapezoidal  section  and  of  reason- 
able thickness,  and  the  stabihty  of  each  shoe  considered  independ- 
ently. The  sides  of  the  various  trapezoids  may  then  be  con- 
nected by  smooth  curves  to  give  the  dam  a  graceful  appearance. 

The  depth  of  the  slices  into  which  the  dam  should  be  divided 
depends  upon  its  height  and  must  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of 
the  designer.  A  thickness  of  10  ft.  for  a  high  dam  may,  however, 
be  considered  reasonable. 

213.  Graphical  Method  of  Solution.  While  all  the  various 
cases  of  Art.  212  may  be  treated  mathematically,  some  of  the 
formulas  are  long  and  complicated  and  for  simplicity  either  a 
purely  graphical  method  or  a  combination  of  graphical  and 
analytical  methotis  may  be  used.  The  graphical  method  involves 
the  construction  of  an  equiUbrium  polygon  for  each  condition  of 
loading.  The  intersections  of  the  appropriate  strings  with  the 
horizontal  planes  at  top  and  bottom  of  each  slice  into  which  the 
dam  is  assumed  to  be  divided  give  the  points  of  apphcation  of  the 
resultant  forces  acting  on  these  slices.  A  line  connecting  these 
points  of  intersection  is  called  the  lino  of  resistance  and  should  not 
pass  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crosa-eec- 
tion.  The  resultant  upon  any  joint  should  not  make  an  angle 
with  the  normal  to  the  joint  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose. 

Fig.  331  shows  the  application  of  this  process  to  a  simple  case. 
To  construct  the  line  of  resistance,  reservoir  empty,  requires  the 
determination  of  the  point  of  apphcation  of  the  resultant  of  the 
total  weight  above  each  joint.  For  clearness  this  is  determined 
by  a  figure  located  above  the  dam  profile.  The  various  resultant 
weights  F,,  F„  etc.,  are  projected  up,  the  equilibrium  polygon 
drawn,  and  the  intersection  of  the  strings  P'l,  Pj',  etc.,  with 
P'[i,  projected  downward  to  the  joint  above  which  the  forces 
Fi,  F,,  etc.,  act. 

The  line  of  resistance  reservoir  full  is  constructed  by  drawing 
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string  Pt  through  the  intersection  of  Fi  and  F,  till  it  meets  Ft, 
from  this  intersection  P»  ia  drawn  till  it  meets  Ft,  etc.  A  line 
connecting  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  equilibrium  polygon 
strings  with  the  various  horizontal  joints  is  the  line  of  resistance. 


LWeS  OF  itlS/STA/fC£ 

HASOf/RY  0*11 

Fia.  331. 


For  each  joint  the  point  of  intersection  is  that  made  by  the  string 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  horizontal  force  acting  on  the 
section  of  the  dam  immediately  above  the  joint. 
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If  upward  pressure  be  assumed  as  occumng  at  the  }cMiits,  it 
should  be  represented  by  an  upward  force  at  each  joint  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  constructing  the  equilibrium 
polygon. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  upon  any  joint  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  force  polygon  by  scale;  e.g.,  the  resultant  pressure 
on  joint  3,  reservoir  full  =  P»  of  the  force  polygon. 

The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  joint  may  be  found 
when  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  is  known  by  the 
methods  previously  given  for  the  distribution  of  stress  over  ma- 
sonry joints. 

It  is  evident  that  the  graphical  method  is  purely  a  method  of 
trial.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  start  at  the  top  and  work 
downward,  iixing  the  size  of  eat:h  trapezoidal  slice  in  succession 
makes  it  much  less  tedious  than  if  it  were  necessary  to  try  an 
entire  new  profile  each  time. 

Ill  the  application  of  the  graphical  method  it  is  often  desirable 
to  determine  graphically  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezoid. 
This  may  l)e  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

Prolong  the  parallel  sides  ab 

and  cd  Fig.  332  and  lay  off  6e  = 

cd,  and  cf  =  ab.    Connect  g  and 

h,  the   centres  of  sides  ab  and 

The  intersection  of  ef  and  gh  will 


Pii;.  332. 


cd  respectively,  and  e  and/, 

bo  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid 

214.  Graphical  and  Analytical  Methods  Combined.  In  order 
to  rtjduco  the  numl)er  of  trials  necessary  in  the  application  of  the 
graphical  method,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  apply  analytical 
methods  to  Cases  1  and  2,  Art,  212,  and  these  methods  will  now 
be  given. 

Case  1,  The  problem  here  is  to  determine  the  depth  at  which 
the  width  must  begin  to  be  increased  to  secure  stability  against 
overturning.  The  formula  already  deduced  for  the  depth  of  a 
rectangular  dam,  h  =  d  V^,  may  be  used. 

That  the  allowable  compression  will  not  be  exceeded  in  this 
portion  of  the  dam  may  be  easily  shown.  Let  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  he  assumed  as  156.25  lb,,  per  cu.  ft.,  ^  will  then  have  a 
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value  of  2}  and  h  will  equal  1.58  d.  As  this  value  of  /S  is  seldom 
exceeded  and  as  d  is  seldom  greater  than  20  ft.,  h  will  rarely  exceed 
31.6  ft.y  hence  the  maximum  compression  on  the  masonry  of  this 
section  will  not  generally  exceed  2  X  156.25  X  31.6  =  approxi* 
mately  10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  a  low  value  for  masonry. 

The  above  figures  are  determined  for  water  pressure  on  side 
of  dam  only,  the  water  being  assumed  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
dam.     If  ice  pressure  be  considered,  this  result  may  be  modified 
somewhat  but  thick  ice  would  probably  not 
occur  with  the  maximum  height  of  water. 
An  upward  water  pressure  occurring  at  any 
section  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  weight  of  the  masonry,  i.e.,  of  reducing 
fi,  and  the  depth  of  this  portion  of  the  dam 
should  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Case  2.  The  problem  here  is  to  deter-  Fiq.  333. 

mine  the  limit  of  depth  for  a  vertical  inner 
surface,  and  the  necessary  thickness  of  the  dam  at  this  limiting 
depth. 

The  following  method  referring  to  Fig.  333  may  be  used  : 

Let  Oi  =  area  in  sq.  ft.  of  vertical  slice  of  dam  above  upper  joint 
(lower  joint  determined  under  Case  1). 

m  =  distance  from  edge  of  this  joint  to  a  vertical  lino  pass- 
ing through  center  of  gravity  of  ai. 

L     =  width  of  upper  joint  (previously  determined). 

02    =  area  of  trapezoid  EFGH  (length  =  unity). 

z  =  horizontal  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  EFGH 
to  vertical  side  FG. 

h     =  depth  of  EFGH. 

Ml  =  moment  of  horizontal  forces  applied  above  HG  about 
any  horizontal  axis  lying  in  joint  HG  and  normal  to 
trapezoid,  divided  by  the  weight  of  one  cu.  ft.  of 
masonry. 

X     =  width  of  joint  HG. 

A  ==  resultant  upward  pressure  on  HG  divided  by  the  weight 
of  one  cu.  ft.  of  masonry  =  ai  +  a2. 

Since  the  limiting  condition  occurs  when  the  resultant  upward 
pressure  acts  through  the  outer  middle  third  point,  and  since 
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EFGH  must  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  external 
forces  we  may  apply  SAJ"  =  0  about  the  point  G  and  solve  for  x. 
The  following  equation  results: 

in  which  <ii,  m,  and  Mi  are  known,  °i  =  ^\~~n~)'  *nd  ati  can  be 

expressed  in  terms  of  h,  L,  and  x. 

To  determine  asz  make  use  of  the  principle  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  triangle  is  coincident  with  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  set 
of  parallel  forces  applied  in  any  direction  at 
the  apices  of  the  triangle  and  each  equal 
to  i  its  area.  To  apply  this  principle, 
divide  the  trapezoid  into  two  triangles  EFH 
and  EGH,  Fig.  330.     The  apex  loads  for 


The  moment  of  ai  about  G  equals  the  moment  of  all  of  above 
apex  loads  about  G  equals  (  ^  +w]L+-q'x  =  ^{L*+Lx+x*)  = 
0,2.  By  substituting  for  Ojz  the  above  value,  and  for  A  its 
value,  viz.,  oi+aj  =  ai+  {~o~)^'  *^^  equation  aim+a^-\-Jlfi^ 
J  Ax  becomes, 


am+T.{L'  +  Lx+x^)+Mr- 


«.+ 


\~2~ 


which  by  reduction  gives  the  following  expression  for  the  limiting 
value 

x'+x{l+^)  =1  {Mi+aim)+L'. 

This  equation  gives  the  ratio  between  x  and  k  for  the  limiting 
conditions,  provided  Mi  is  also  expressed  in  terms  of  A  as  may 
easily  be  done.  The  equation  is  somewhat  complicated  and 
most  designers  would  prefer  to  use  the  graphical  method 
throughout. 

The  above  method  is  applicable,  provided  the  compressive 
strength  and  resistance  to  horizontal  sliding  are  not  exceeded, 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir 
^"ipty,  passes  outside  the  middle  third,  from  which  point  on  a 
purely  graphical  method  may  be  applied. 
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PROBLEMS 

70.  Determine  width  of  base  of  tbia  dam  with  water  standing  at 
level  shown,  aseuming  that  no  tension  may  exist  and  that  no  upward 
pressure  occurs  at  base.     Asautne  tnitsonry  to  weigh  150  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

71.  a.  Determine  width  of  base  of  this  "dam  assuming  that  no  ten- 
sion may  exist,  and  that  upward  water  pressure  acts  on  its  base  corre- 
sponding to  full  hydrostatic  head  at  heel  and  siero  at  toe. 

6.  Compute  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  toe,  and  tangent  of 
angle  between  normal  and  resultant  at  bai^e. 


'P 


Pbob.  7H.^  Walls  and  base 
of  reinforced  concrete,  wt.  = 
150lb8.percu.ft. 

72.  a.  Draw  a  diagram  ehowing  the  inteasity  of  pressure  across  the 
base  of  the  dam  shown  in  Fig.  329  assuming  its  width  to  be  24  ft. 

5.  Draw  a  similar  diagram  assuming  the  width  of  base  to  be  18  ft. 

73.  Draw  a  diagram  lihowiug  intensity  and  distribution  of  stress 
over  the  base  of  this  conduit: 

a.  When  conduit  is  full. 

b.  When  conduit  is  empty. 

Conduit  is  exposed  to  extreme  water  pressure  on  one  side  only  aa 
shown.  Assume  upward  pressure  on  base  corresponding  to  two-thirda 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  and  zero  at  b. 
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EARTH  PRESSURE 

216.  Cohesion  and  Friction.    In  the  theoretical  treatment  c 

earth  pressure  it  is  commonly  assiimcct  that  tlie  earth  is  a  granular 
mass  without  cohesion  acting  like  a  pile  of  pebbles.  As  to  the 
neglect  of  cohesion  it  may  be  said  that  while  under  some  condi- 
tions a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion  may  exist  in  earth  as  ia 
shown  by  the  vertical  slopes  which  frequently  occur  in  freshly  cut 
banks,  its  value  ia  influeneed  greatly  by  the  effect  of  moisture, 
and  is  often  entirely  destroyed  by  removing  the  earth  from  its 
original  situation,  hence  in  newly  made  embankments  cohesion 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

If  cohesion  does  not  exist,  the  surface  slope  of  a  mass  of  earth 
will  make  an  angle  with  the  horizontal,  the  tangent  of  which 
equals  the  coefficient  of  friction.     The  value  of  this  coefficient   i 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  earth  and  with  the  amount  of   < 
moisture  which  it  contains;  in  railway  construction  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  for  ordinary  material,  to  use  a  slope  of  one  and 
one-half  horizontal  to  one  vertical  to  prevent  slipping.     This  ia 
equivalent  to  using  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  two-thirds  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  repose  of  33''-40',  a  value  which  may   ' 
probably  be  used  with  safety  for  most  earth. 

216.  Active  and  Passive  Pressure.  In  a  fluid  hke  water  in  I 
which  friction  between  the  particles  is  zero  the  resultant  pressure 
on  any  plane  is  normal  to  that  plane,  and  can  have  but  one  value 
consistent  with  equilibrium.  In  a  granular  material,  on  the  i 
other  hanci,  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  given  plane  may  make  an 
angle  with  the  normal  less  than  or  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  and 
hence  may  have  several  values  each  of  which  is  consistent  with 
equilibrium  in  the  material.     This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  triangular  prism  abc,  Fig.  331,  i 
contained  in  a  mass  of  granular  material  like  sand,  the  upper  j 
surface  of  the  prism  coinciding  with  the  sloping  upper  surface  d  I 
the  sand.     Assume  that  the  pressure  P  on  ab  is  parallel  to  the  I 
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surface  but  of  unknown  magnitude.  For  equilibrium  the  result- 
ant pressure  on  the  surface  be  must  make  an  angle  with  the  normal, 
nSy  less  than  the  angle  of  repose  ip  of  the  material.  Its  two 
extreme  positions  are  evidently  mn  and  no,  and  it  may  lie  any- 
where between  these  two  positions. 

The  two  triangles  of  force  shown  by  Figs.  336  and  337  repre- 
sent the  forces  acting  in  each  of  the  two  extreme  conditions  of 
equilibrium. 
In  each  case 

W  =  weight  of  prism. 

P   =  total  force  on  side  ab. 

R   =  total  force  on  side  be. 

Fig.  336  shows  the  relative  values  of  P  and  R  when  R  cor- 
responds in  direction  to  mn  and  Fig.  337  shows  the  same  values 
when  R  corresponds  to  no. 


Fia.  335. 


Fio.  337. 


These  diagrams  show  that  the  force  P  may  vary  considerably 
in  magnitude  without  overcoming  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle. 
Pa,  the  smaller  value  of  P,  is  called  the  active  pressure;  it  is  the 
smallest  force  consistent  with  equilibrium  of  the  particle,  which 
can  act  in  the  assumed  line  of  action  of  P;  the  application  of 
a  smaller  force  permits  the  resultant  on  the  side  be  to  make  an 
angle  below  the  normal  greater  than  ip  and  thus  allows  the  prism 
to  slide  downward  on  the  plane  be.  Pa  corresponds  to  the  mini- 
mum force  which  a  retaining  wall  holding  back  the  earth  to  the 
right  of  ab  must  be  designed  to  resist;  it  is  called  the  active  pres- 
sure since  it  equals  the  force  which  the  earth  actually  exerts  upon 
the  wall. 
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Pp,  the  larger  value  of  P,  shown  by  Fig.  336,  is  the  maximum 
value  which  may  be  exerted  on  ab  without  forcing  the  prism  to 
slide  up  on  the  surface  be.  It  is  called  the  passive  pressure  be- 
cause it  is  a  measure  of  the  passive  resistance  of  the  earth  to 
being  forced  upward.  It  corresponds  to  the  force  which  could 
be  counted  upon  to  resist  water  pressure  acting  against  ab,  or 
to  resist  the  overturning  forces  actii^  on  a  telegraph  pole. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extreme  values  of  P,  in  any  given 
case,  that  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  values  consistent  with 
equilibrium,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
angle  abc  corresponding  to  these  extreme  cases  as  well  as  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces  themselves.  A  commoa 
method  in  use  for  doing  this  is  a  method  of  trial  which  will  now 
be  explained. 

217.  Method  of  Trial.  By  this  method  forc«  triangles  arc 
drawn  for  various  planes  passing  through  point  b.  Fig.  335.  If 
the  active  pressure  be  desired  the  minimum  value  of  P  consistent 
with  the  resultant  pressure  on  any  plane  6c  making  the  angle  ^ 
below  the  normal  is  determined;  for  the  passive  pressure  the  cor- 
responding value  is  obtained  for  the  resultant  making  the  angle 
ip  above  the  normal.  The  pressure  on  any  plane  is  assumed  to 
vary  uniformly  downward  from  the  top.  The  application  of  this 
method  to  a  simple  case  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  338  in  which  the 
planes  61,  62,  etc.,  represent  trial  planes.  The  thrust  on  the  back 
of  the  wall  is  in  this  case  assumed  to  make  an  angle  of  30°  with. 
the  normal;  i.e.,  the  angle  of  repose  between  cither  earth  and  earth, 
or  earth  and  wall  is  assumed  to  be  30".  The  arcs  shown  are 
drawn  inorder  tosimphfy  the  construction.  These  arcs  are  swung 
with  equal  radii  from  6  and  go  as  centres.  goSi,  j/oSs,  etc.,  show  the 
assumed  direction  of  the  thrust  on  the  planes  61,  62,  etc.,  si«t, 
ajSj,  etc.,  are  laid  off  on  the  arc  swung  with  fjo  as  a  centre  and  are 
made  equal  to  the  intercepts  between  the  lines  61,  62,  etc.,  on  the 
arc  swung  with  6  as  a  centre.  This  process  is  equivalent  to 
laying  off  angles  between  the  different  normals  equal  to  the  angles 
between  the  planes  corresponding  to  the  different  normals. 

The  distances  goffi,  fliffj,  etc.,  represent  the  weights  of  the  vari- 
ous triangular  prisms  and  may  evidently  be  made  equal  to  their 
bases  1  2,  2  3,  etc.,  provided  the  scale  bo  properly  chosen. 

The  lines  g,fi,  gsfi,  etc.,  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  assumed 
direction  of  the  pressure  on  the  wall,  and  the  points  ft,  ft,  etc., 
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are  located  at  the  intersection  of  these  lines  with  the  lines  goSi, 
etc.  Through  the  /  points  a  smooth  curve  in  drawn  and  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  gf  lines,  intercepted  between 
the  vertical  through  b  and  this  curve  is  taken  as  equal  to  the  maxi- 
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mum  thruBt.  In  the  case  shown  this  line  as  scaled  on  the  scale 
of  distance  equals  18.7'.  This  must  be  multiplied  by  the  scale  of 
force  which  equals  one-half  the  product  of  the  common  altitude, 
bm,  of  the  various  triangular  priems,  and  the  weight  per  cu.  ft. 
of  the  earth,  assumed  as  120  lbs.  for  this  case. 
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218.  Rankine's  Method.     Kaukine's  method  is  based  primaj>f 

ily  upon  tho  assumption  that  the  principles  govermnR  the  distribti*  I 
tion  of  stress  in  a  homogeneous  rigid  body  are  applicable  to  aj 
mass  of  earth.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  following  additional^! 
assumptions: 

a.  The  mass  of  earth  under  consideration  has  a  plane  upperl 
surface  of  unlimited  extent. 

b.  The  pressure  on  every  plane  is  a  thrust;  i.e.,  tension  or  shear^ 
cannot  occur  on  any  plane. 

c.  The  pressure  on  some  one  plane  passing  through  the  given 
point  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  that  plane  just  equal  to 
the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  and  on  no  jilane  does  it  make  J 
an  angle  with  the  normal  greater  than  this  angle. 

If  these  assumptions  be  made,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  ^ 
the  stresses  on  two  particular  planes  passing  through  a  given 
point  are  conjugate  stresses.     {Stresses  are  conjugate  when  the 
stress  on  a  given  plane  at  a  given  point  of  a  body  is  parallel  to 
another  plane  the  stress  upon  which  is  parallel  to  the  first  plane.)  f 
That  this  relation  exists  between  I 
the  stress  on  a  vertical  plane  and  I 
that  on  a  plane  parallel  to  tho  J 
earth    surface    assuming   above  J 
assumptions  to  be  correct  may 
be  demonstrated  as  follows  for 
points  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  two  planes: 

Let  mn  in  Fig.  339  represent 
the  earth  surface  and  consider 
the  relation  between  the  stresses 
on  two  planes,  one  vertical  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  earth 
surface,  at  point  d  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes. 

Let  abed  represent  a  particle  of  earth  having  a  length  of  unity 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  a  weight  of  W  acting 
as  shown.  Let  the  direct  forces  acting  upon  its  sides  be  repre- 
sented by  Po,  Pi  and  Pi  assumed  to  act  as  shown.  By  hypothesis 
there  can  be  no  other  forces  acting.  For  equilibrium  all  forces 
must  meet  at  a  point  and  this  must  evidently  lie  on  the  line  of 
action  of  W,  hence  Pi  must  be  applied  at  centre  of  dc.  Since 
the  earth  moss  is  considered  of  infinite  extent,  conditions  on 
planes  ad  and  6c  must  be  identical,  hence  Po  and  Fi  must  be 
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equal  and  parallel  and  act  at  equal  distances  from  the  surface, 
and  as  they  must  intersect  on  the  line  of  action  of  TT,  they  must 
be  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  As  they  are  equal  and  parallel 
their  horizontal  components  will  be  equal,  hence  P  can  have  no 
horizontal  component  and  must,  therefore,  be  vertical. 

It  is  furthermore  clear  that  the  conclusions  just  reached  for 
an  infinite  mass  are  very  nearly  correct  for  a  mass  of  earth  with 
a  plane  upper  surface  of  extent  such  that  the  conditions  on  two 
adjoining  planes  a  slight  distance  apart  are  very  nearly  identical. 

It  follows  that  at  any  point  in  a  mass  of  earth  of  reasonable 
extent  and  with  plane  upper  surface,  the  pressure  on  a  plane  par- 
allel to  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  the  pressure  on  a  vertical 
plane  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  hence  these  pressures  are  conju- 
gate and  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  pressures  at 
any  point  upon  two  such  planes  may  be  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tions for  conjugate  forces.  Let  p  and  p'  represent  two  such  in- 
tensities. Their  relation  will  then  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation.^  

p      cosO  —  y/cos^  O  —  cos^tp  ,    . 

/"  ^  ^  —   .      .      .      .    \t  1.) 

V      cos  ^+v  cos*  B  —  cos*  ip 

in  which  B  —  the  angle  made  by  the  surface  with  the  horizontal 
and  ip  =  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth. 

This  formula  is  deduced  for  the  case  of  p  less  than  p'.  If 
the  hypothesis  is  made  that  p'  is  less  than  p,  the  first  term  of  the 
equation  should  be  inverted,  the  second  remaining  unchanged, 
hence  we  may  write  for  the  general  case 

p      cos  B  T  \/cos*  B  —  cos*  ip 


V'     cos  B  ±  \/cos*  B  —  cos*  ip 


(72) 


If  p'  represents  the  intensity  of  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  surface  at  a  vertical  distance  y  from  it,  its  value  will  equal  wy 
cos  B  lb.  per  square  foot,  in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth.  Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (72)  gives  the  following 
range  of  values  for  p,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  a  vertical 
plane  at  a  vertical  distance  y  below  the  surface. 

^cos  B  T  vcos*  B  —  cos*  ^  ,»„v 

p=wy  Qos  B y  —-=7=   .      .      .     (73) 

cos  B±y/  cos*  B  —  cos*  ^ 

^  See  Applied  Mechanics,  Lanza,  0th  edition,  page  880. 
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In  this  equation  the  negative  sign  in  the  numerator  and  the  1 

positive  sign  in  the  denominator  should  be  used  to  get  the  active  1 

pressure;  to  get  the  passive  pressure  the  signs  should  be  reversed. ' 

ThefoUowinginequalitiesmay  now  be  written  to  coverall  possiblsl 

cases  of  equilibrium. 

cos  ff-VcOS'  fl-COS' V)  ._^-    , 

piwycosfl .-  -   — -  -     ---   .      .      .      (7'^  J 


■pCwy  cos  9 


cosfl+-v/cos'fl- 
cos  fl+Vcos'fl- 


(75) 


-  cos*  f 
-Vfos'^  — cos'^ 
These  equations  give  the  limiting  values  consistent  with  equilib- 
rium of  the  intensities  of  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface;  any 
value  of  p  between  these  values  will  therefore  be  consistent  with 
equihbrium.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  direction  of  tiie 
pressure  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 

The  total  pressure  on  any  vertical  plane  may  be  obtained 

by  multiplying  the  values  in  equations  (74)  and  (75)  by  ^'  giv- 
ing the  following  formulas  for  active  and  passive  presaitreSi 
respectively : 

%  g— Vcoa'  fl  — COS'  xp 

3  fl-t-VcOS'  ff  — cos'  ip 

+    , 

tH1/=  ^COS  g*^V  I 


-  COS  0— 


-  cos  S  ~~ 


-COB'  f 


it  with 
of  tiie 

itatned  ^H 
(750) 


COS  ff'^V'cos'fl- 
Since  wy  cos  ff  varies  directly  with  the  distance  y,  p  also  varies 
with  y  having  the  value  zero  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane 
is,  therefore,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  equal  to 
two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  plane.  When  the  earth  surface  ia 
horizontal 

-,      1 T  sin  sp 
'^*-    ''1±  am*) 


(76) 


when  6  —  ,/!,  p  =  wy  i 

are  equal. 

U  ip  =  zero  as  in  the  c 


s  6  and  the  active  and  passive  pressures 
se  of  water  pressure 


By  formulas  74a  and  75a  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  total  pres- 
sure at  any  point  on  a  vertical  plane  whether  it  be  a  vertical  wall 
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surface  or  a  vertical  plane  of  earth.  If  it  be  desired  to  determine 
the  pressure  on  an  inclined  wall  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  pres< 
sure  on  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  back  comer  of  the 
wall  and  to  combine  this  with  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  be- 
tween the  wall  and  this  plane.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  problem 
which  follows. 

Rankine's  method  is  evidently  inapplicable  when  a  wall  slopes 
backward  as  shown  in  Fig.  340,  since  for  such  a  case  the  resultant 
of  the  weight  of  the  prism  abc  and  the  pressure  on  ac  as  deter- 
mined by  Rankine's  method  may  evidently  make  an  angle  with 
the  normal  to  the  wall  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose.  For 
such  a  case  the  method  of  trial  should  be  used. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Rankine's  method  makes  no  as- 
sumption as  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  an  inclined 
surface.  This  may  easily  be  deter- 
mined, however,  since  the  resultant 
of  the  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  ^ 
is  parallel  to  the  earth  surface  and 
the  resultant  weight  between  the 


Fig.  340. 


Fig.  341. 


vertical  plane  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  vertical.     The  fol- 
lowing example  illustrates  the  application  of  this  method. 

Problem.  Determine  the  intensities  of  the  active  and  passive 
pressures  at  point  b  on  surface  ab  and  the  total  active  pressure  per 
foot  in  length  on  that  surface  for  the  wall  shown  in  Fig.  341. 

Assume    weight    of   earth  =  100  lbs.  cu.  ft. 
Assume  weight  of  masonry  =150  lbs.  cu.  ft. 
Assume  ip                              =  35**. 
Sohition.     cos  e  =  0.866  cos'  6  =  0.750 

cos^  =  0.819  cosV^=  0.671 

V  co8»^^^~cosV  =0.281 
wy  cos  e  =-  3173   X  0.866  =  2748 

•J9 
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Therefore,  the  two  extreme  condition 
given  by  the  following  equations; 

-0.281 
h  0.281  ' 


consistent  with  equUibrium  a 


=  2748- 


=  2748 


3  +  0.281 
8-0,281 


=  2748  X 


'  1147 

,  1147 

585  ' 


=  5400 


t  the  minitnum  and  muximum  intensities  of 
ith  equilibrium.    The  smaller  is  the  active 


These  two  values  of  p  i 
pressure  at  b  coDsistent 
pressure. 

The  total  pressure  on  be  for  either  condition  of  earth  pressure  may 
now  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  pressureon  be,  i.e.,  one-half 
of  either  of  the  values  just  obtamed,  by  the  dbtaoce  be.  The  tot^ 
active  pressure  on  be  per  foot  of  wall  is  thus  found  to  be 
,1402 


31.73X— „-=22,  25011 


This  pressure  on  the  vertical  plane  may  be  combined  with  the  weight 
the  prism  abe,  and  the  result  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  back  of  wall. 

A  graphical  solution  of  Rankine's  method  is  often  advantageous  tO 
use  particularly  in  determining  the  pressure  upon  various  sections  of 
a  curved  surface  such  as  a  tunnel  wall.  For  a  description  of  such  a 
method  see  Amcriciin  Sewerage  Practice,  Vol.  U.— Metcalf  and  Eddy, 

219.  Surcharged  Wall.  A  mass  of  earth  is  surcharged  wha 
it  carries  an  applied  load  such  for  example  as  a  building  or  i 
railroad  track  and  train  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  342.  In  sud 
a  case  the  retaining  wall  must   resist  not  only   the  hoiizontl 


i 


pressure  due  to  the  earth  but  also  the  additional  pressure  due  tol 
the  superimposed  load  coming  from  the  track  and  the  train  which  J 
it  may  cany. 

Such  cases  are  commonly  treated  by  reducing  the  additional^ 
weight  to  an  equivalent  height  of  earth.     For  the  case  shown  i 
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Fig.  342,  the  train  load  is  assumed  to  have  a  maximum  value  of 
4000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  the  weight  of  track  and  ballast  2000 
Iba.  per  linear  foot  per  track.  The  total  superimposed  load 
exclusive  of  impact,  which  may  safely  be  neglected,  will  then  be 
6000  lbs.  per  foot.  If  this  be  assumed  as  distributed  over  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  8  ft.  it  would  be  equivalent  to  750  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  which,  if  the  earth  weighs  100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft,  would  correspond 

to  an  additional  height  of  rr^  =  7.5  ft.  The  pressure  on  the  wall 
would  therefore  correspond  very  closely  to  that  coming  from  a 
mass  of  earth  with  an  upper  surface  abcde. 

Rankine's  method  would  not  apply  exactly  in  this  case  since 
the  upper  surface  is  not  plane.  The  error  in  applying  it  would, 
however,  probably  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  method  of  trial  can 
be  used  with  no  greater  error  than  in  the  ordinary  ease.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  pressure  on  the  back  of  a  wall  in  such  a 
case  would  be  represented  by  a  trapezoid  rather  than  a  triangle. 
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PROBLEMS 

74.  Determine  whether  under  the  worst  conditions  for  over- 
turning the  resultant  pressure  on  thebaaeof  the  conduit  shown  in  Prob. 
73  will  pass  outside  the  middle  third  of  the  base.  Assume  that  earth 
is  filled  against  outer  left  side  to  an  elevation  of  10  ft.  adjoining  the 
conduit,  with  a  surface  slope  of  1  to  4  upward  from  the  conduit,  and 
that  it  has  the  physical  properties  given  in  the  following  problem, 

75.  Determine  magnitude  and  direction  of  active  earth  pressure  per 
ft.  of  length  on  side  ab  of  this  retaining  wall  by  method  of  trial. 

Weight  of  masonry  150  Ihs.  per  cu.  ft. 
Weight  of  earth  110  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 
Angle  of  repose  of  earth,  30°. 
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76.  The  active  earth  pressure  per  ft.  of  length  exerted  on  the  vertical 
back  of  this  retaining  wall  30  ft.  high  is  27,000  lbs.  What  would  the 
passive  pressure  be?    ^=30®. 


■f 


y 

^.f^Z—l 


8'U 


.^--s^-H 


Prob.  76. 


Prob.  76. 


[*-i2^12^ 


Prob.  77. 


77.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  (//  &  V  Components) 
and  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  upon  that 
portion  of  this  wall  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  resist  the  thrust  of  one 
arch  rib. 


CHAPTER  XX 
MASONRY  ARCHES  WITH  FIXED  ENDS 

220.  Description.    See  Chapter  X. 

22JL  Preliminary  Determination  of  Cross-section.    To  design 

an  arch  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  a  preliminary  determination  of 

its  shape  and  thickness.    One  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows: 

Ist.  Assume  thickness  at  crown  to  correspond  with  other 

arches  of  similar  span  and  loading. 

2nd.  Determine  the  curve  of  the  intrados.  This  should  be 
such  as  to  provide  proper  clearance  over  the  way  or  stream,  and 
to  give  a  graceful  appearance.  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  sometimes 
employed  for  flat  arches,  but  it  is  more  customary  to  use  a  com- 
pound curve,  three  centred  curves  being  frequently  employed. 
Elliptical  arches  are  also  built. 

3rd.  Assume  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  skewback.  This 
should  be  considerably  greater  than  that  at  crown.  Formulas  for 
this  thickness  are  sometimes  used,  but  equally  good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  designer's  judgment.  A  thickness 
of  from  two  to  three  times  that  at  crown  will  often  give  a  good  pre- 
liminary section. 

4th.  Construct  the  curve  of  the  extrados  so  as  to  make  the 
arch  ring  symmetrical.  This  curve  should,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  intrados  curve. 

222.  Luten  Method  of  Determining  Trial  Sections.    The  fol- 
lowing method  of  determining  the  shape  of  the  arch  ring  for  earth- 
covered  reinforced  concrete  arches  is  given  by  Daniel  B.  Luten  of 
the  National  Bridge  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  is 
reproduced  here  by  permission.    It  is  said  to  give  good  results. 
Let     t  =  crown  thickness  in  inches. 
h  =  rise  of  arch  axis  in  feet. 
L  =  span  in  feet. 

F  =  fill  over  extrados  at  crown  in  feet. 
P  =  concentrated  load  in  tons  per  track  applied  to  half  span 
(for  railroad  bridge). 
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U  =  uniformjoad  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Ri  =  radius  of  intratlos  curve  in  feet. 

R,  =  radius  of  extrados  curve  in  feet. 

C  =  coefEcientof  friction  of  concrete  on  foundation  material. 

A  =  area   in  square  feet  of  abutment  below  springing  line 
and  adjacent  to  the  back  tangent. 

H  =  height  of  intrados  at  crown  above  ground  in  feet. 
a.  Locate  the  intrados  curve  of  the  arch  as  follows: 
Draw  an  ellipse  of  the  required  span  and  rise;  pass  a  segment 
of  a  circle  through  crown  and  spriugings  of  ellipse;  bisect  the 


Via.  344. 


vertical  distances  between  the  ellipse  and  the  circle;  approximate 
the  resulting  curve  by  arcs  of  circles,  adjusting  the  curve  at  the 
springings  to  become  tangent  to  the  verticals.  To  construct 
an  ellipse,  strike  two  concentric  circles  with  centre  at  0,  Fig. 
344,  passing  respectively  through  crown  and  springing  and 
draw  radii  intersecting  these  circles.  The  points  of  intersection 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  drawn  through  the  points  of  in- 
tersection of  each  radius  with  the  crown  circle  and  springing 
circle  respectively  determine  points  on  the  ellipse. 
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b.  Apply  the  formulas  which  follow  to  determine  the  outline 
of  the  arch. 


3L'(/i.+3F)       UL^ 


^?%t5*)^4 


4000A-L*  '  30,000A  '      160A 

t 


7t«  =  7ti4-g 


A  = 


4{2t-H) 


(77) 
(78) 
(79) 


The  extrados  should  be  continued  by  its  tangents  to  the  level 
of  the  springing  lines. 

If  uniform  live  load  and  concentrated  live  load  are  not  applied 
to  the  arch  simultaneously,  use  only  the  larger  of  the  terms  involv- 
ing these  quantities. 

Formula  (77)  is  for  a  structure  intended  to  be  equally  strong  in 
all  parts;  for  short  spans,  however,  the  constant  4  in  equation  (77) 
is  said  to  give  a  crown  thickness  which,  while  desirable  from  prac- 
tical considerations,  is  excessive  for  the  given  loading.  For  short 
spans,  therefore,  this  term  may  be  neglected  in  determining  t 
before  substituting  in  formula  (79). 

223.  Outer  Forces.  After  the  arch  ring  is  assumed,  the  loads 
must  be  determined.    To  accomplish  this  divide  the  arch  ring 


LlTe. 

Load 

Karth 

Filllni 

»J»S- 

td^ 

LlTe  load  line,  redacedv 


Fig.  345. 


Fig.  346. 


into  sections  of  reasonable  length,  and  compute  the  magnitude 
and  point  of  application  of  the  load  acting  on  each  section,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  arch  itself. 

Fig.  345  shows  a  method  of  dividing  the  arch  into  sections. 
The  dead  weight  is  usually  reduced  to  units  corresponding  to  the 
weight  of  the  arch  ring;  e.g.,  if  the  filling  weighs  120  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  and  the  masonry  of  the  arch  ring  150  lbs.,  a  12  ft.  height  of 

120 
filling  would  be  plotted   above  the  arch  ring  as  12XrKX  =  9.6 

ft.    The  areas  and  location  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  figures 
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abed  and  cefd,  Fig,  346,  may  next  be  determined.     Both  of  these 
areas  may  be  considered  as  trapezoids.     The  points  of  applica- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  represented  by  trapezoii 
afccd  and  cdef  must  then   be  determined,  either  graphically 
analytically. ' 

If  desired,  the  live  load  may  be  combined  with  the  dead  load,! 
both  being  reduced  to  an  equivalent  dead  load.  Inasmuch  as 
is  necessary  to  investigate  at  least  two  piositions  of  the  live  load, 
and  sometimes  more,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  consider  it 
separately.  It  is  sometimes  simpler  to  determine  analytically 
the  position  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  of  the  filling  and  the  arch  ring  rather  than  to  reduce  to 
common  units.  Impact  is  generally  disregarded  in  masoi 
arches  owing  to  the  deadening  effect  of  the  filling. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  live  load,  it  may  be  sai< 
that  full  live  load  over  the  entire  arch  does  not  give  the  worst  C( 
dition  for  stability,  but  may  give  the  maximum  fibre  stress 
some  sections.  For  arches  of  short  span,  it  is  usually  considei 
sufHcient  to  consider  full  loading  and  half  loading  only.  F< 
important  structures,  an  influence  table  or  influence  lines  may 
constructed,  and  the  correct  position  of  live  load  for  maximi 
stresses,  minimum  stability,  etc,  determined. 

224.  Theory.'  An  arch  span  with  fixed  ends,  i.e,,  fixed  in 
tion  and  direction,  is  indeterminate  to  the  third  degree  nitlk] 
respect  to  the  outer  forces.  The  three  unknowns  which  cannot 
determined  by  statics  may  either  be  taken  as  three  of  the  reaction] 
functions,  or  as  a  moment,  shear  and  thrust  acting  at  the  crown  or] 
at  any  other  convenient  section  of  the  arch,  or  at  any  convenientl 
point  in  space.  Such  unknowns  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  348  in 
which  the  arch  is  shown  as  divided  into  two  parts  which  are 
separated  for  convenience  in  representation;  these  unknowns 
might  equally  well  bo  considered  as  acting  at  any  point  in  space. 


1 


'  To  dctermino  tho  centre  of  gravity 
tmpeioiii,  tlie    griLpliical  methods  ali 
Riven  may  be  used,  but  the  following ; 
illustmted  by  Fig.  347  is  often  more  ( 
ient.     Lay  off  fg  =  ab,   and  iie  =  cii. 
bg  and   be.     The  centre  of  gravity  is  at  t 
interscRtioD  of  ek  and  gh. 
'  This  treatment  is  based  upon  the  method  given  by  Mtiller-Brealau 
Zeitachrift  des  ArcUtekten  und  lugeoieur  Vereioa,  Hannover,  1SS4. 
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An  exact  theory  for  the  arch  is  complicated  and  will  not  be 
given  here.  The  simple  equations  which  follow  are  derived  by 
the  theorem  of  least  work  and  are  based  upon  the  following 
assumptions  in  addition  to  those  commonly  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beam  formula. 

1.  The  distribution  of  stress  over  the  cross-section  of  a  curved 
bar  is  the  same  as  that  over  the  cross-section  of  a  straight  bar. 

2.  The  axial  thrust  for  arches  having  ordinary  ratios  of  rise  to 
span  is  constant  throughout  the  arch  and  in  the  case  of  sym- 
metrical arches  carrying  vertical  loads  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  crown  thrust.^ 

3.  Work  due  to  shear  is  negligible. 


Fig.  348. 

With  respect  to  these  assumptions  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
effect  of  curvature  upon  the  distribution  of  stress  over  the  cross- 
section  is  negligible  for  curved  bars  having  a  ratio  of  thickness  to 
radius  of  curvature  less  than  6/100,  i.e.  for  practically  all 
bridge  arches. 

The  effect  of  the  second  assumption  is  to  give  an  approx- 
imate value  to  the  second  term  in  the  general  equation  for 
work  in  a  bar  carrying  both  direct  stress  and  bending;  viz., 

^jds+  I  2^d$      (See  article  188) 

As  the  work  due  to  direct  thrust  in  an  ordinary  arch  is 
small  compared  with  that  due  to  bending  and  may  ordinarily  be 

*  The  exact  expression  for  axial  thrust  due  to  single  load  of  /'  is  as  fol- 
lows: T  =  //  cos  ^  +  P  sin  v>;  in  which  T  =  axial  thrust,  H  =  crown  thrust. 
This  evidently  is  approximately  equal  to  //  for  small  values  of  v>. 
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entirely  neglected  without  seriouB  error,  an  approximation  in  its 
value  ia  allowable.  Moreover  the  approximation  is  fortunately 
the  least  over  the  central  portion  of  the  arch  where  the  arch  ring  is 
thinnest  and  the  effect  of  direct  thrust  greatest. 

Making  these  approximations,  the  method  of  least  work  may 
now  be  applied  to  the  symmetrical  arch  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  348.  In  all  cases  moment  is  to  be  considered  positive 
when  causing  compression  in  upper  6bre  of  arch. 

Let  XX  and  YY  be  two  axes  of  reference,  the  former  being  so 


located  thj 


-i'B' 


0  and  the  latter  being  an  axis  of 


symmetry. 
X  and  y  be  the  ordinates  in  ft.  of  any  point  on  the  arch  axis 
referred  to  these  axes,  x  being  positive  to  left  and  y 
positive  upward. 
s  be  the  length  in  ft.  of  any  portion  of  the  arch  axis. 
Mo  be  the  moment  about  an  axis  normal  to  paper  and  pass- 
ing through  the  intersection  of  XX  and  YY. 
Ho  and  Vo  be  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  respectively 
assumed  as  acting  on  each  half  of  arch  at  intersec- 
tion of  XX  and  YY. 
niL  =  numerical  value  of  moment  of  applied  loads  to  left 
of  any  given  normal  section  about  any  point  xy  on 
left  half  of  arch,  considering  this  half  to  act  as  a  can- 
tilever beam  fixed  at  the  abutment. 
m/t  =  similar  moment  on  right  half  of  arch. 
Mc  =  actual  bending  moment  in  ft.  lbs.  about  an  axis  nor- 
mal to  the  arch  axis  at  point  a. 
I  =  moment  of  inertia  in  ft.  units  of  a  normal  cross-sec- 
tion about  an  axis  normal  to  the  arch  axis  at  point  xy. 
A  =  area  of  a  normal  cross-section  of  the  arch  at  point  xy. 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  ft.   units  (B  in  inch  unita 

X  144). 
d  =  thickness  in  ft.  of  normal  section  at  centre  of  any 
segment  into  which  arch  is  divided. 
The  resulting  equations  for  a  fixed  ended  symmetrical  arch  of 
homogeneous  material  loaded  with  vertical  forces  are  as  follows: 
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J  ^  (wl+w«) 


ds 

M,=J-^^-^::^^^ (80) 

JT  ""'+""'  T  .      .      .  (8,) 

yo=— 5 : f- (82) 


Ho 


jr-t 


Note  that  mi  and  triR  are  numerical  values  for  the  moment  due  to  down- 
ward forces  hence  for  such  forces  Mo  will  alwa3rs  be  positive.  Ho  will 
also  always  be  positive  since  the  axis  XX  is  alwa3rs  nearer  the  crown  than 
the  springing  line  hence  values  of  Y  corresponding  to  the  larger  values  of 
niL  and  mn  are  negative.  A  negative  value  for  Vo  shows  that  it  will  act  on 
each  half  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  assumed. 

Equations  80-82  are  referred  to  the  axis  XX  which  may  be 

located  with  reference  to  any  horizontal  axis  such  as  HH,  Fig. 

348,  by  application  of  the  auxiliary  equation 


r  ds 
J  sp 


(83) 


sp 

in  which  z  is  distance  from  centre  of  any  arc  ds  to  HH. 

The  equation  Mc  =  Mo—Ho(h—t)  gives  the  moment  at  the 
crown. 

Equations  80-82  may  be  derived  as  follows:  In  addition  to  the  nomen- 
clature already  used 
Let     A/l  » actual  moment  at  any  point  on  left  half  of  arch. 

Mr  =>  corresponding  moment  on  right  half  of  arch. 

W   =work  on  entire  arch. 
Then  noting  that  the  moment  V^  is  positive  when  causing  compression 
in  upper  fibre  regardless  of  sign  of  x  and  Vq  and  assuming  that  direct  thrust 
=  II o  we  get: 
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and    Af/j=Afo— m/j— J^oy— V'ox 

/2Af,«(fa       r°     MM8  c 


t    2AE 

2 


Substituting  values  of  Ml  and  itf  i;  previously  derived  and  dififerentiating 
with  respect  to  the  independent  variables  gives 


• 
dMo 


dW 
dHo 


/2  ds       n  ds 

(Mo-mL-Hoy'\-Vox)^+  I    ^    (Mo-mR-Hoy-Vax)^ 

M 

I  '^(M»-mL-Hoy+Va)(  -yfj)  + 

M_ 

r      (M.-mH-H,l/-F,x)(-4)+H.p^    ^ 

•^      2  2' 

•^     2 

I  uds 
Since  by  construction  I  e»  r=0»  either  for  the  whole  and  or  for  half  of 

a  symmetrical  arch,  all  terms  consisting  of  the  product  of  this  term  and  a 
constant  may  be  placed  equal  to  zero.     Eliminating  such  terms  therefore 

and    combining  other  terms   noting  that  I  d8=   ]       ds^     and     that 


8  f 


2 


vmg  expressions: 


■f>L 


<i^^^  o,^  r^ds  r ^(^'l+^/?)^^q 


dMo  "  1    nEI        K  EI 

8 


dW 
dllo 


'/: '-"-'".7^"+-. /:■£•+-■  cis-o 


From  which  equations  80-82  are  easily  derived. 


dW 
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The  auxiliary  equation,  83,  is  obtained  by  locating  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  set  of  forces  each  having  the  value  of  -j  •    It  is  evident  that  the  moment  of 


/da  . 
z-j  1 


these  about  any  horizontal  axis  is    I  z-^  in  which  z  is  the  distance  of  the 


Cds     . 


centre  of  each  force  to  the  axis.     Dividing  this  by  their  sum,    I  ~jr »  gives 

the  distance  t  from  the  reference  axis  to  an  axis  passing  through  their  centre 
of  gravity,  i.e.,  one  about  which 


/ 


EI     " 


As  integration  of  equations  80-83  is  difficult  it  is  advisable  to 
divide  the  arch  axis  into  parts  of  equal  lengths  As  and  to  re- 
place the  integration  sign  by  that  of  summation.    Moreover,  in 

arches  of  masonry  or  plain  concrete  /  may  be  replaced  by  :j-x  if  a 

slice  one  ft.  in  width  is  considered.  This  is  also  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  reinforced  concrete  arches  to  make  its  use  possible  in  a 
preliminary  design.  Making  these  substitutions  and  cancelling 
As  and  E  from  the  equations  gives  the  following  simple  expres- 
sions in  which  the  summation  sign  applies  to  one-half  the  arch. 

M,=\ f— (84) 

»„=_?: ^ (85) 

"         2        i/«         1 
S— +2— — 
d»^    12d 

y.=m_l' (86) 

•    2  x» 

2— 

d» 

^2 


2 


<    =      ° (87) 


d» 

226.  Formula  for  Arches  of  Constant  Cross-section.    For 
arches  of  constant  cross-section,  d*  may  be  cancelled  from  equa- 
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tions  84  to  87,  If  n  equals  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  whitil 
the  arch  is  divided,  tlie  equations  tiien  become 

'"'-2 'J, (* 

1  2Cmi+mfi)y 

'"2  Ix'         *■"* 

,-     ^i 

n 

In  the  above  equations  the  summations  for  x,  y,  z  refer  to 
one-half  the  arch. 

The  effect  of  rib  shortening  due  to  direct  thrust  appears  only 
in  the  terra  for  Ho  and  is  due  to  the  last  term  in  the  denominator  J 
of  that  expression;  the  effect  of  this  term  upon  the  value  of  ff*  I 
is  very  small  since  y  is  always  large  compared  with  d.  " 

226.  Comparison  of  Arch  and  Fixed-ended  Beam,  Exami- 
nation of  formulas  80  to  82  shows  that  the  expressions  for  Af, 
and  Va  do  not  contain  terms  in  y  and  hence  are  independent 
of  the  rise  of  the  arch,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
these  terms  should  be  the  same  as  for  a  fixed-ended  beam  hav- 

ds 
ing  a  value  of  y  equal    to  that  of  the  arch.     The  accuracy  of 

these  equations  may  therefore  be  tested  by  computing  Ma  and  Yt  ] 
for  a  uniform  load  applied  to  a  fixed-ended  beam  of  constant  j 
crosB-aection. 

For  such  a  beam  equations  80  and  82  become  for  the  case  I 
a  uniform  load  of  w  per  foot  over  the  left  half  of  the  beam 

y        /:("2-)-'        3      , 
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These  values  are  identical  with  those  given  by  the  ordinary 
formulas  for  fixed-ended  beams  of  constant  section  subjected  to 
the  same  loading. 

Had  the  approximate  equations  88  to  91  been  used  the  cor- 
responding values  assmning  the  half  arch  to  be  divided  into 
10  divisions  would  be  as  follows: 

^»=-49" 
7o=^^ 


10.7 

For  uniform  load  over  the  entire  span,  the  two  values  of  Mp 
and  Vo  as  obtained  by  formulas  80  and  82  are 

Mo^"^;  .      7o  =  0 

These  agree  also  with  the  values  obtained  for  the  fixed-ended 
beam. 

227.  Temperature  Stresses.  In  an  arch  with  fixed  ends,  the 
effect  of  temperature  must  be  considered.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  a  masonry  arch  is  subjected  is  not  known  pre- 
cisely, since  it  depends  upon  the  conductivity  of  the  materials. 
Numerous  investigations  upon  the  subject  have  been  made,  and 
are  given  in  the  references  at  end  of  chapter.  It  is  generally 
considered  advisable  to  allow  for  concrete  bridge  arches  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston  or  New  York  from  20°  to  40°  range  each  way 
from  the  average  temperature. 

The  change  in  temperature  affects  Ho  only,  and  is  given  by  the 
following  approximate  formula  in  which 

6  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  material. 

^0  =  change  in  temperature  in  degrees. 

n  =  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  half  arch  is 

divided. 

€tonE 


Ho  = 


^12t/',^l  (92) 


In  which  the  summation  refers  to  one-half  of  the  arch. 
In  this  formula  no  serious  error  will  occur  if  the  last  term  in 
the  denominator  is  omitted. 
For  an  arch  of  infinite  radius,  i.e.,  a  beam  y  =  0.     .'.Ho  = 
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~ =  etoEd  and  stress  per  sq.  ft.  =  --r^^ttoE  as  should  be 

the  case. 

For  a  concrete   arch  e  may  be  taken  as  .000006  and  E  as 

288,000,000,  hence  equation  (92)  may  be  written  thus  for  a  rib 

one  ft.  in  width. 

144n< 

yt.LJ  (93) 

Equation  (92)  may  be  derived  by  the  method  of  least  work  as  follows: 
Total  work  in  arch  =s 


In  which  M  and  T  are  moment  and  thrust  due  to  temperature  only. 

In  this  expression  the  last  two  terms  give  the  work  due  to  direct  thrust 
making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  change  in  length  due  to  tempera- 
ture is  opposite  in  effect  to  that  due  to  the  thrust  caused  by  the  change  in 
temperature. 

Fo  due  to  change  in  temperature  equals  zero,  hence 

Ml  =  Af  0  —  Hay  =  Mr 
We  may  also  write 

T  =  fToCOS^ 

Making  these  substitutions  and  differentiating  with  respect  to  the  two 
variables,  Mo  and  //©,  gives  the  following  expression: 


»  « 


dW_ 
dih 


a 
2 

But  ds  =  sccipdXj  hence  2c/o  I      cos^d«=€<oL 


•/: 


/yds 
„j  =0,  hence  iV/o=0 


1  €toLE 


0     ^      V    0        ^' 


Hq  will  be  a  thrust  if  C  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  temperature. 

The  Kocond  term  in  the  denominator  is  small  and  for  ordinary  arches  no 

serious  error  will  be  made  in  substituting  for  cosV  the  value  of  unity.     We 

d^ 
may  also  replace  /  by  .  ^  ^^d  A  by  d. 
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Making  these  changes,  substituting  summations  over  half  arch  for  inte- 
grations, and  placing  —  »  2n,  in  which  n  equals  number  of  parts  into 

which  the  half  arch  is  divided  gives  equation  (92)  in  which  the  denominator 
is  the  same  as  for  fTo  due  to  vertical  loads. 

228.  Effect  of  Movement  of  Abutments.  The  effect  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  abutments  upon  the  horizontal  component  of  the  arch 
thrust  may  be  determined  from  the  well-known  equation  for  the 
horizontal  deflection  of  a  curved  bar.  This  equation,  if  the 
assumptions  made  in  Art.  224  are  again  made,  is  as  follows: 

AL=—  I     rrT-+  I    ~>7~*     (See  Mechanics.) 

In  which    A  L  =  change  in  span  due  to  horizontal  component  of 

abutment  movement. 
H  =  horizontal  component  of  abutment  thrust  which 
is  equal  by  assumption  to  the  normal  component 
of  actual  thrust  at  any  section. 
z  =  ordinate  at  any  point  on  the  arch  axis  measured 
from  a  horizontal  axis  corresponding  to  HH^ 
Fig.  348. 
il/  =  bending  moment  caused  by  horizontal  thrust 
about  an  axis  normal  to  paper  at  same  point. 
Substituting  for  M  its  value  Hz  gives 

'da 


— «/:s+«/:? 


EI 

Substitution  of  summations  for  integrations  gives  the  follow- 
ing equation  in  which  the  summation  is  applied  to  one-half  of  arch 
in  order  to  obtain  terms  identical  with  those  developed  in  previous 
equations. 

EAL=  -2HX^+2H7:^ 

hence  H  = =-7 r—  (qa) 

/  A 

If  /  and  A  are  replaced  by  their  values  in  terms  of  d,  the 
value  of  H  for  a  rib  one  ft.  in  width  is  given  by  the  following 
expression. 

30 
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For  flat  arches  As  may  be  placed  =  Ax. 

For  an  arch  of  infinite  radius  and  constant  eross-sectioa;  i;| 


A»      , 
=  -„-ana2  ^ 


0,  hence  formula  (95)  becomes 


H  = 


-EALj 


This  agrees  vith  the  value  of  H  for  the  axial  strese  in  a  stnugbt 
bar  corresponding  to  a  change  of  A^  in  its  length. 

229.  Effect  of  a  Single  Load.  Equations  80  to  91  may  I 
applied  bo  a  single  load  and  influence  lines  for  M^,  Ho,  and  1 
constructed  with  great  ease. 

If  the  unit  load  is  on  the  left  half  of  the  span  mg  =  0  and  m^,  ■ 
moment  of  the  load,  the  reverse  being  true  for  a  load  on  t 
right  half  of  the  span. 

230.  Accuracy  of  Formulas.     The  formulas  developed  in  thiw-' 
chapter  are  more  accurate  than  the  formulas  ordinarily  developed 
in  the  treatment  of  arches  since  they  take  account  from  the  start 
of  the  effect  of  rib  shortening  and  do  not  involve  the  division  o£  _ 

the  arch  80  that    ■  iscoiistant  with  the  resulting  lack  of  accura* 

oear  the  abutment.  They  are  easy  to  apply  biqco  any  draftsman 
can  obtain  all  necessary  data  for  a  s>'iiimetrical  arch  and  fill 
out  tables  similar  to  those  given  in  the  illustrative  example  which 
follows.  Moreover,  they  can  be  fitted  to  an  unsymmetrical  arch 
with  little  trouble  by  properly  selecting  inclined  axes  of  referent 
These  axes  should  be  such  that 


d  1^1 

\ 

oped 

itart 
>>n  of  ^H 
tra<^^| 


a.s  is  the  case  for  IIh>  hurizonlal  and  vertical  iL\c3  used  for  thi 
symmetrical  arc^h  treated. 

231.  Line  of  Resistance.    It  is  always  advisable  to  conetruoi 
a  line  of  reaiatance  for  an  arch  after  the  values  of  the  variow 
unknowns  have  been  determined.     This  may  be  done  in  a 
ner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  a  masonry  dam. 
symmetrical   arch  symmetrically  loaded,   the  resultant  crow 
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4B7 


thrust  to  use  in  constructing  the  line  of  resistance  equals  Ht,  is 
horizontal,  and  is  located  at  a  distance  above  the  axis  XX  equa] 
,    Mo 

For  unsymmetrical  loading,  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  crowa  thrust  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  formula, 
but  the  thrust  is  no  longer  horizontal,  its  slope  being  given  by  the 

expression  y^-  Its  horizontal  componentisHo-  With  thecrown 
thrust  fixed  in  position  and  direction,  the  line  of  resistance  can  be 
readily  constructed.  It  should  be  kept  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  arch  ring  for  unreinforced  structures,  but  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  outside  the  middle  third  for  reinforced  concrete,  although 
this  is  in  general  undesirable, 

232.  Distribution  of  Stress  over  Cross-section.  The  maxi- 
mum fibre  stress  in  an  unreinforced  arch  may  be  computed  by 
the  methods  given  for  masonry  dams.     Its  value 

depends  upren  the  eccentricity  and  magnitude  of 

the  thrust  at  a  given  section,  and  several  sections 

may  have  to  be  tried  to  determine  the  limiting 

condition.     If  the  arch  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 

the  maximum  stress  upon  any  section,  the  result  Via.  349. 

ant  upon  which  passes  through  the  middle  third, 

may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner,  the  steel  being  assumed  as 

replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  concrete;  that  is,  an  area 

of  concrete  equal  to  the  product  of  the  steel  area  and  the  ratio 

E. 

p  which  may  generally  be  taken  as  15.     The  resultmg  section  to 

be  dealt  with  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  349,  the  fins  being 
opposite  the  steel  bars.  If  the  resultant  at  any  section  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  passes  outside  of  the  middle  third,  special 
formulas  must  be  applied  for  which  see  works  upon  reinforced 
concrete  mentioned  in  bibliography  at  end  of  chapter. 

233.  Computation  of  External  Forces  by  Approximate  Method. 
Illuslralion.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of 
applying  the  equations  of  this  chapter  to  the  case  of  a  load  over  a 
portion  of  the  span.  The  arch  shown  in  Fig.  350  is  considered 
and  the  effect  of  a  uniform  load  of  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  over  the 
left  half  of  the  span  determined.  For  this  loading  the  values  of 
mt  at  the  centres  of  the  various  sections  may  be  computed  analy- 
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tically  by  the  formula,  m  =  ~^-,  and  the  value  of  m^  equals  zero  ] 
for  atl  sections. 

Were  the  problem  that  of  determining  the  effect  of  the  dead 
loads  the  loading  should  be  divided  into  a  series  of  partial  loads 
as  indicated  in  Art.  223,  and  the  moment  at  the  centre  of  each 
section  into  which  the  arch  is  divided  computed  as  if  these  loads 
were  concentrated  loads. 

For  concentrated  hve  loads,  the  moment  at  the  centre  of  each 
section  would  be  figured  in  the  usual  manner  for  any  position  of  ( 
the  loads. 

The  division  of  the  arch  into  sections  of  equal  length  measured   i 
along  the  axis  can  be  readily  accomplished  as  it  is  unnecessary  to   , 


work  accurately  between  skcwbacks,  a  variation  of  a  foot  or  so 
each  way  making  little  difference  in  the  final  results.  The  num- 
ber of  sections  into  which  to  divide  the  arch  should  be  such  that 
no  material  error  will  occur  from  taking  the  moment  throughout 
each  section  as  constant  and  equal  to  that  at  its  centre.  The  ordi- 
nates  and  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  given  in  the  tables  which 
follow  were  scaled  from  a  large  sized  layout  of  the  arch. 

The  complete  compulations  are  given  in  the  table  which 
follows  and  require  no  comment. 

With  the  tabular  values  once  determined,  the  values  of  Mo,  Hq 
and  I'd  may  be  readily  obtained  from  equation  61  to  64,  the 
necessary  computations  being  given  at  foot  of  table  5. 
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TABLE  4 
Use  for  determination  of  value  of  t 

See  numerical  value  at  foot  of  table 


Section 

s  in  ft., 
scaled 

d  in  ft., 
scaled 

d* 

1 

M 
d» 

1 

d 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

20.49 
ia).18 
19.45 
18.45 
17  08 
15.37 
13.38 
10.84 
7.98 
4.70 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.74 
1.75 
1.78 
2.00 
2.45 
3.05 
4.00 

4.91 

4.91 

4.91 

5.27 

5.36 

5.64 

8.00 

14.71 

28.37 

64.00 

0.204 
0.204 
0.204 
0.190 
0  187 
0.177 
0.125 
0.068 
0.035 
0.016 

4.18 
4.12 
3.97 
3.51 
3.19 
2.72 
1.67 
0.74 
0.28 
0.07 

0.588 
0.588 
0.588 
0.575 
0.571 
0.562 
0.500 
0.408 
0.328 
0.250 

Total 

1.410 

24.45 

4.958 

24  4*1 
«--,^  =  17.34  ft.     A-«=20.6-17.34-3.16ft. 

1.41 


TABLE  5 

For  determination  of  Hot  Vot  and  Af  o.     For  equations  and  values  derived 
therefrom,  see  foot  of  table.     Moments  in  1000-lb.  units. 


Section 

Sc^ed 

V 

"M-t 

X* 

V* 

X 

d» 

V 
d» 

X* 

d» 

V* 
d* 

1 

2.84 

+  3.15 

8.0 

9.9 

0.58 

+0.642 

1.6 

2.02 

2 

8.48 

+  2.84 

71.9 

8.1 

1.73 

+0.579 

14.7 

1.64 

3 

14.10 

+  2.11 

198.8 

4.4 

2.88 

+0.430 

40.5 

0.91 

4 

19.68 

+  1.11 

387.3 

1.2 

3.74 

+0.211 

73.6 

0.23 

5 

25.18 

-  0.26 

634.0 

0.1 

4.70 

-0.048 

118.2 

0.01 

6 

30.55 

-  1.97 

933.3 

3.9 

5.41 

-0.349 

165.5 

0.69 

7 

35.80 

-  3.96 

1281.6 

15.7 

4.48 

-0.495 

160.2 

1.96 

8 

40.89 

-  6.50 

1672.0 

42.2 

2.78 

-0.442 

113.8 

2.87 

9 

45.69 

-  9.36 

2087.6 

87.6 

1.61 

-0.329 

73.6 

3.09 

10 

50.30 

-12.64 

2530.1 

159.8 

0.79 

-0.198 

39.5 

2.50 

Total 

801.1 

15.92 

MASONnV  ARCHES  WITH  FIXED  ENDS 


TABLE  5.— (ConfiniMrf) 
Live  load  over  left  half  of  arch 


BmUoD 

"£ 

"B 

!-t+"R' 

i«t-"a> 

'-£+"«>d1 

<"L--«'ji 

(-i,+  -«,^ 

I 

0.8 

D 

o.s 

0.8 

0.16 

0.5 

+     0.5 

2 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

7.2 

1.46 

12.4 

+     4.2 

3 

19.9 

0 

19.9 

19.9 

4.05 

57.2 

+     8.5 

4 

38.7 

0 

38.7 

38.7 

7.35 

144.9 

+     8.2 

5 

(13.4 

0 

63,4 

63.4 

11,81 

297,8 

-     3.0 

6 

93.3 

0 

93.3 

93.3 

16,52 

504  0 

-  32.6 

7 

128.2 

0 

128.2 

128,2 

16,05 

575.0 

-  63.5 

8 

167.2 

0 

167  2 

167.2 

11.37 

465.0 

-  73.9 

g 

208.8 

0 

208.8 

208.8 

7,3(1 

380.0 

-  68.8 

10 

253.0 

0 

253  0 

253.2 

3  95 

198.5 

-  50.2 

1    ToUl 

80  OS 

25yl .3 

-270.4 

„      1  80,100 

"■''2T:4r~ 

1      270,400 
°~2  15.92+0.41  ■ 

M.=34,600-8030X4.1  =  +1680ft.  IIjs. 
,.      1  2,591.300 


-=28.400  ft.  lbs. 
=8270  lbs. 


801,1 


=  1615  lbs. 


Af  „  =  0  a 


For   temperature  i 

ffo  -  268  "  ^^  "*^'    P"^    degree 


ind  n  =  10  hence  equation  (93)  gives 
change    in    t«mperature    benoe 
M,  —  ±88  X  4.1  =  ±  361  ft.  Iba.  per  di^ree  F.  change  in  temperature, 
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PROBLEMS 

78.  Compute  the  value  of  Af  o,  Ho  and  Vo  for  arch  shown  in  Art.  233 
for  a  live  load  of  200  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.  extending  over  the  central  half  of 
the  arch. 

79.  Using  values  of  Ho,  Vo  and  Mo  determined  in  Art.  233  compute  the 
moment,  shear,  and  normal  thrust  acting  at  a  section  normal  to  arch 
axis  at  a  point  30  ft.  horizontally  from  centre  of  arch,  and  determine  the 
eccentricity  of  the  thrust  at  this  section. 
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Shear,  approximate  method  for  maximum 69,  70 

common  cases 45 

concentrated  load  system,  girder  with  floor  beams 81-87 

without  floor  beams 75-79 

curves  of,  defined 45 

illustrated 46 

typical 54-61 

defined 44 

distributed  load 47 

formulas  for  maximum  on  end-supported  beam 67,  68,  69 

graphical  method  of 346,  347,  348 

method  of  computation 44 

for  bridge  pins 323 

position  of  concentrated  loads  for  maximum  at  a  section 66 

uniformly  varying  load 48,  49,  50 

Shears,  method  of,  applied 164,  165 

described 163 

Skew  bridges,  defined  and  illustrated 239,  240 

Spandrel-braced  arches,  computations  for 278-284 

described  and  illustrated 271 

Splices,  of  flange  angles 146,  147,  148 

plates 148 

web  plates 143-146 

Statical  determination  by  inserting  hinges  in  arches 270,  271 

by  omitting  chord  bars  in  cantilever  trusses  261,  263 
diagonals  in  cantilever  trusses. . . .  263 

Statically  determined  structures  defined 1 

Statically  undetermined  structures  defined 1 

Statics,  laws  and  equations 34 

Stiff eners.     See  Plate-girders. 

Stresses,  allowable  for  masonry 32 

Stresses,  allowable  for  steel 31 

timber 31 

Stringers,  defined 1 

flange  rivets 127 

illustrated 2-3 

Strings,  of  funicular  polygon,  defined 339 

Structures,  defined 1 

types  of,  for  long-span  bridges 258 
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Structures,  unstable,  defined 35 

Substructure,  defined 1 

Superstructure,  defined 1 

Suspended  span,  cantilever  bridges 259 

Suspension  bridge 258 

Sway  bracing 241,  242 

Swing  bridges,  influence  of  end  supports 398,  399 

Swing  bridges,  computation  of  maximum  stresses  by  approximate 

method  illustrated 419-426 

conditions  for  maximum  stresses 417-418 

equations  for  reactions  on  main  girders  and  trusses 411 

influence  of  end  supports  upon  reactions 412-413 

points  of  support 411 

problems  for  solution 426 

specifications  for  impact  and  reversal  of  stress 418-419 

tables  of  reactions  for  unit  loads 414-416 

types  of  girders  and  trusses 410—411 

Tension  members,  design  of,  iron  and  steel 314-317 

Tests,  cast-iron  columns 292 

steel  columns 291 

Theorem  of  least  work 395,  396 

three-moments 380-385 

Three-hinged  arches,  computations  for  maximum  stresses 278-284 

Three-hinged  arches,  described  and  illustrated 270,  271 

parabolic : 276,  277 

Three-moment  equation 380-385 

Through  bridges,  defined  and  ilhistrated 2,  3 

when  used 4 

Timber  colunms 294 

Transverse  bent^  for  buildings 249-252 

Truss,  pinH»onnectcd,  illustrated 3 

Trusses,  classified  and  defined 150 

deflection  of.     See  Deflection. 

theory 151 

types  of  bridge 107-170 

roof 170 

with  secondary  web  systems,  described 203 

Truss  stresses,  ambiguous  cases 159,  160 

by  analytical  method  of  joints 154,  155,  156 

graphical  method  of  joints 157-161 

method  of  moments 161,  162 

shear 163-165 

general  rules  for  determination  of 165 

influence  of  secondar\'  web  system  upon 203-208 

methods  of  computation 151 
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Truss  stresses,  theory 151 

Trusses  with   redundant   members,   expressions  for  stresses  by 

theorem  of  least  work 402-406 

Two-hinged  arch,  described  and  illustrated 270 

Viaduct  towers 252-255 

Warren  truss,  computations  of   maximum  stresses  in  single  system 

178,  179,  180 
Warren  truss,  computation  of  maximum  stresses  in  subdivided  system 

180,  181,  182 
computation  of  maximum  stresses  in  double-system . .  227-235 

double  system  described 226 

single  system  described 168 

subdivided  type  described 169 

Whipple  truss,  computation  of  maximum  stresses  in 235-239 

described 226 

Williot  diagram,  correction  for  rotation 373-377 

defined  and  illustrated 36&-372 

rules  for  construction  of 373 

Wind  bracing.     See  Lateral  and  Sway  bracing;  also  Portals. 

Wooden  beams,  impact  allowance 30 

sizes  of 102 
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